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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION. 



The Memoir of S. S. Prentiss has been long out 
of print. It was first published nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, and had at the time a wide circulation. 
But when, a little later, the war for the Union came, 
it was at once debarred from the South and its sale 
soon ceased at the North. The name of S. S. 
Prentiss, however, remained as a brilliant tradition ; 
he became the subject of the popular lecturer, nota- 
bly of the eloquent " Blind Preacher," Mr. Milbum ; 
and numberless articles and anecdotes respecting 
him continued to appear in the newspapers. More 
recently a new interest in him has been awakened, 
especially among the young men of the country. 
Letters have come even from such remote sections as 
Oregon, the Indian Territory, and Texas, full of 
enthusiasm about him and calling for a new edition 
of the Memoir. The publishers have accordingly 
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determined to re-issue the work. It is reprinted 
from the first edition of 1855, without change. 
Some portions I would gladly have revised or re- 
written, and many pages might, perhaps, have been 
entirely omitted with advantage; but it has been 
deemed best, on the whole, to republish the work in 
its original form. 

Most of the questions that divided political parties 
in Mr. Prentiss' day have long since become obso- 
lete ; issues of vastly greater pith and moment took 
their place, and ai*e still absorbing the public mind. 
]3ut one question at least, which he often discussed 
before the people, and upon which he lavished the 
utmost powers of his wonderful oratory, is among 
the most important and burning questions of our 
own day. It is a question that touches alike the 
national honor and the moral foundations of society. 
I refer to Hepudiation. A history of my brotlier's 
manful, patriotic, and dauntless fight against this 
baleful doctrine and the demagogues who preached 
it, together with one of his great anti-repudiation 
speeches, would form an invaluable tract for the 
times. Unfortunately, none of his speeches on the 
subject were reported ; but a pretty full account of 
Mississippi repudiation and of his course in relation 
to it, will be found in the twentieth chapter of this 
Memoir. 
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The picture of S. S. Prentiss drawn in the follow- 
ing pages, is true to the life ; and yet his old friends, 
who remember him in his palmy days, and were wont 
to hear him at the bar, on the stump, or in the hall of 
legislation, will all say that it gives only a very in- 
adequate impression of the man himself. There was 
a charm and fascination in his personal presence 
wliich can never be described. "It was impossi- 
ble '' (to use the words of the late Gov. J. J. Critten- 
den, of Kentucky, in a letter to me written shortly 
after Mr. Prentiss' death), "it was impossible to 
know him without feeling for him admiration and 
love. His genius, so rich and rare; his heart, so 
warm, generous, and magnanimous; and his man- 
ners, so graceful and so genial, could not fail to im- 
press these sentiments on all who approached him. 
Eloquence was part of his nature, and over his pri- 
vate conversations as well as his public speeches, it 
scattered its sparkling jewels with more than royal 
profusion." 

G. L. P. 

New Yobk, September 1, 1879. 
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PREFACE. 



The first plan of this Memoir contemplated no 
larger andienoe than the little circle of Mr. Pren- 
tiss' own family and kindred. It was hoped that 
the sharpness of their grief, caused by his death, 
might be soothed by a few simple memorials of his 
life. But the materials were soon found to be ample 
for a biography ; and, encouraged by many friendly 
voices, I resolved to attempt it. The task has proved 
far more serious than was anticipated. But it has 
been a most grateful labor; and were the result 
quite worthy of the theme, I should be well satisfied. 
The fact that the work has been written in odd 
moments, stolen from an exacting profession, may 
serve to explain, and perhaps to palliate, some of 
its imperfections. 

In arranging the materials, my aim has been, as 
much as possible, to shape them into an autobio- 
graphy. This has led to the insertion of the speeches 
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into the body of the narrative. It has also led 
to what, I fear, may be regarded as an exces- 
sive use of the domestic correspondence. K any 
one should think that some of the letters, whe- 
ther on the score of taste or value, might better 
have been omitted, I beg him to consider this point ; 
and, also, how hard it is in such a choice, not to be 
biased by mere personal feeling. During the first 
ten years of Mr. Prentiss' residence in the South 
West, this correspondence is almost the only record 
of him that remains. As it is, not a few of his 
most beautiful and characteristie letters are left 
out. 

It is proper to say, that in describing his election- 
eering campaigns in 1837-8, as also his speech at 
Portland in 1840, and that at Natchez in 1844, 
several distinct accounts — oral, written and printed — 
have been condensed into one. This seemed better 
than to publish three or four separate notices of the 
same address. 

My best thanks are due, and are hereby most 
heartily tendered, to all who, in any way, have aided 
me in my fraternal task. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness witb which my brother's old friends, in the 
North and South, have answered my inquiries, and 
given me the benefit of their reminiscences. To my 
brother-in-law, the Bev. Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D., 
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1 am under special obligations. Without his con- 
stant encouragement it is doubtful if the work 
would ever have been completed; that its imper- 
fections are not far more numerous, is chiefly owing 
to his critical taste. 

Should these unpretending volumes render the 
name of S. S. Prentiss dearer to his old friends, or 
make it honored amongst those who never knew him, 
I shall be rewarded a hundredfold for all the paini 
they have cost me. 

lUw YorJk, Aug. 2, 1855. 
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MEMOIR OF S. S. PRENTISS. 



CHAPTER I. 



Bi8 Parentage, Birth and Childhood— Remoral of the Family to Gorham— Hif 
Qrandfother Lewis— Devotion to his Mother, and early Taste for Reading. 

JET, 1-10. 1808-1818. 

The subject of the following memoir was descended 
from one of the oldest New England stocks. His paternal 
ancestor, Henry Prentice, came over from England and 
settled as a "Planter,'* in Cambridge, Mass., some time 
before 1640. He was a member of the first Church in 
Cambridge, formed in 1636, and of which Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, who soon removed to Hartford, Conn., was the first 
pastor. His eldest daughter, Mary, married Deacon 
Nathaniel Hancock, great grandfather of John Hancock, 
the illustrious President of the Continental Congress. Not 
a few of the most respectable families in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont, trace back their 
origin to Henry Prentice, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Joshua Prentice, minister of HoUiston, Mass., and 
great-grandson of Henry, altered the spelling of the name 
to Prentiss, in order, probably, to distinguish it from other 
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14 MEMOIR OF S. S. PRENTISS. 

branches of the same family ; an alteration, which seems to 
have been generally adopted by the descendants of Henry, 
of Cambridge.* 

Samuel Prentiss, the grandfather of Seargent, was gra- 
duated at Harvard University in 1771, and after the birth 
of his eldest son William, removed to Gorham, Me., where 
he resided until his death. 



Seargent Smith Prentiss was born at Portland, Maine, 
September 30, 1808. His father, William Prentiss, a 
highly respected and prosperous shipmaster, was a man of 
much energy and decision of character, of quick intelligence, 
and strong domestic affections. His return from sea was 
always the signal for great family rejoicing ; a season, too, 
redolent of oranges, pine-apples, and other products of 
foreign climes, sweet to the taste, or pleasant to the eye. 

Few things contribute so much to give variety and anima- 
tion to the household-life of a New England seaport as the 



' * I am indebted for these facts to The History and G^iealogy of fko PronUes 
w PrtnUn Family in Ifew England^ from 1681 to 1852, published in Boston, 
1802, b7 0. J. F. Binney. The work contains much cnrioiu and valuable informa- 
tion about the family, but is not free from inaccuracies ; 0. or. in stating that 
the Editor of this Memoir was ** a Representative to the Bfassachusetts Legislature, 
1848, from New Bedford.*' Ifr. Binney says the name is an old one in England. 
In Rhymer's Foedera, vol. ill., page 780, mention is made of Thomas Prentis, Anno 
Domini 1818, An. 12, Ed. 8. Also, John Prentys, Rector of Winterbom, Bradston, 
Aug. 22, 1418, and Prebendary of York, North Newbold. The first of the name in 
America was, probably, Valentine Prentice, who came over with Elliot, the Apostle 
to the Indians, in 1681, and settled in Roxbury, Mass. ** He lived a godly life, and 
went through much affliction by bodily infirmity, and died leaving a good safir 
(savor) of godliness behind him." Deacon Henry Prentice, grandfather of Samuel, 
** owned the Fresh Pond properly in Oambridge. A valuable document, written 
and signed by hhn, instituting the first prayer meeting, is in possession of Rev. 
Mr. Albro, of the Shepherd Oongregational Church. He was a t%U and very grave- 
looking man, sat in the Deacons* seat in church, directly in ttont of the minister, 
and in cold weather he put on a green woollen cap with a tassel on the top, to 
keep his head warm, it being bald on top.** 
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constant coming and going of husbands, fathers, sons, and 
brothers, on their more or less^ distant voyages. The home 
of a sea-captain is marked by peculiar excitement and glad- 
ness during his visits, followed by unusual fears, anxiety, 
and loneliness while he is away. How differently affected 
are his wife and children by the wintry blasts, by tidings of 
shipwrecks and storms at sea, by reports of pirates and 
naval captures, from those of the landsman. And when, 
after long and perilous voyages, he comes back in safety, 
with what eagerness do the children listen to his story. 
How they talk it over among themselves, and feast their 
young imaginations upon its wonders. 

Capt. Prentiss had not a few hair-breadth escapes to 
relate. He had encountered storms and hurricanes, had 
been repeatedly shipwrecked, chased by pirates, and boarded 
by a British man-of-war.^ Many of these things happened 
while Seargent was a boy, and all were among the familiar 
traditions of the fireside, repeated a hundred times by his 
mother during the long winter evenings. It was in these 
early days, no doubt, his memory became stored with those 
wild, ocean images which, in later years, he wrought into 
forms of such exceeding beauty and grandeur. 

While yet an infant, he was seized with a violent fever, 
which reduced him to the verge of death, deprived him for 
several years of the use of his limbs, and was the cause of 
the defect in one of them, from which he never recovered. 
For his partial recovery he was indebted to the unwearied 
care and devotion of his mother. Every day she was accus- 
tomed to spend an hour or two in rubbing and bathing his 
torpid limbs ; this she continued to do, as far as her own 
infirm health would allow, year after year, until one by one 
they became strong enough to perform their appropriate 
functions : the right leg alone refused to be entirely healed, 
"emaining lame and feeble to the last. With this exception, 
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16 MEMOIR OF S. S. PRENTISS. 

his physical development was perfect; that of an ancient 
wrestler could hardly have been more so. 

Those who knew him in after years, will, perhaps, recol- 
lect his horror of cold water bathing. It had its origin in 
infancy. After trying in vain all other appliances, hia 
mother was advised to dip him every morning in cold 
water drawn directly from the well ; and this she did, 
except in winter, for several years. It proved effectual in 
hastening his restoration ; but he could never after hear 
of a cold bath without shuddering. 

He did not forget the patient love that rescued him from 
the misfortune of growing up a helpless cripple. The filial 
piety, which will form a chief attraction of these pages, had 
in it a depth of tenderness and gratitude of which that love 
is the best and only solution. 

Seargent's parents were memtters of the congregation 
over which Rev. Edward Pay son, then in the first glow and 
outburst of that apostolic zeal which, at length, consumed 
him, had been recently ordained minister. They were 
among the earliest of a great company who were indebted 
to his pious labors for their Christian hope ; he was 
endeared to them, therefore, not merely as a beloved teacher 
and friend, but as the father of their religious life. The 
impression made upon Seargent by this devoted man, was 
strong and abiding. Aside from the veneration he cherished 
for him as the one by whom he had been baptized, and who 
was regarded by his parents with an afiFection scarcely "this 
side idolatry,'^ he felt, doubtless the electric touch of that 
genius for which Dr. Payson was no less eminent than for his 
Beraphic piety. One fond of tracing the subtle influences 
which shape and give tone to the development of the indi- 
vidual mind, could easily believe that in this close contact of 
the embryo orator with the ardent and eloquent divine, lay 
the secret cause of not a little that he afterwards became 
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He ever retained an afiFectionate respect for the memory and 
virtues of his early pastor, and often spoke of his peculiar 
talent for original, happy illustration, in terms of congenial 
admiration and delight.* 

He retained, too, through life an almost boyish attach* 
ment to his native town. Casco Bay, upon which it lies, he 
once called, in poetic phrase, " the fairest dimple on 
ocean's cheek." It is studded with pretty islands, some say 
one for each day in the year. No stranger who visits 
Portland in the summer, or early autumn, can fail to 
admire the charming variety and beauty of its scenery. The 
sea-views, sweeping down the coast, or opening out upon 
the broad Atlantic, are singularly fine ; while the land- 
scapes, bounded far away in the distance by a magnificent 
prospefct of the White Mountains, are not less attractive. 

During the war with Great Britain, Captain Prentiss 
removed to Gorham, a town distant some eight or nine miles 
from Portland. Like many others, he was driven into the 
country by the ruin which had fallen upon commerce. 
Portland was one of the leading shipping-ports in the 
Union ; the amount of its tonnage being less than that of 
only three or four others. The prostration of business 
caused by Mr. JefiFerson's embargo policy, and then by 
actual hostilities with our great transatlantic customer, was 
complete. It is remembered to this day with terror by old 
merchants and shipmasters, some of whom, during forty 
years, have not been able to recover from its blighting 
reverses. So long as the lessons of the war of 1812 are 
kept in memory, the commercial temper of the country is 
not likely to be belligerent. 



^ tn a letter written Id 1848, he allades to Dr. Payson as " oar old fitmily pastor 
one of the most, if not IA0 most, eloquent of the American dlTines, whose name li 
reyerenced by all good men.*' 
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18 MEMOIR OF S. S. PRENTISS. 

This removal to Gorham was fraught with the most importi 
aut results, being one of those domestic changes which, appai 
rently trifling at the time, in the end prove to have been 
turning-points in the destiny both of parents and children. It 
gave form and coloring to Seargent's whole subsequent life. 

Gorham was a pleasant farming town, especially distin- 
guished for religious and educational advantages. lib 
original settlers, a hardy, intelligent and pious race, were 
sprung of the genuine Pilgrim stock. Some of them still 
survived, full of anecdotes of the Revolutionary times, and 
of their early conflicts and adventures with the wild beasts 
and Indians, who, long after their coming, continued to haunt 
the forests of Gorham.* 

In this town lived Seargent's maternal grandfather, 
Major George Lewis. Like most of the early settlers of 
Gorham, he was a native of Cape Cod, whence he had emi 
grated after the close of the Revolutionary War. His farm 
was situated at a little distance from Clement's Corner, on 
the old county road to Standish, at the pomt where it turni» 
off towards Buxton. The house, erected by him in tht 
wilderness, three-quarters of a century ago, is yet standing, 
but untenanted, and ready to vanish away. 

Major Lewis was a man of great weight and force of 
character, of excellent understanding, and noted for the 
earnestness of his religious and political convictions. One 
might have gone far before finding a truer specimen of the 
Puritan deacon, or of the old-fashioned Washingtonian 
Federalist. Before emigrating to Maine, he had been out 
in the Revolutionary war, served as an officer in the battle 
of Bunker-Hill, and was deeply imbued with the patriotic 



* For an interesting account of the settlement and early history of Gorham^ 
with sketches of its leading men, see Judge Pierce's CenieMiKa J>Ucowm, 
Portland, 1885. 
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spirit of the times. An aged annt, recently deceased, 
used to depict, with mach yivacitj, the scene of her 
father's setting out to join the Provincial army. All 
hands were busy in preparing for his departure ; but it was 
a task of mingled fear and hope. The dread shadow of 
approaching war and revolution was resting upon every 
household in New England ; and many a wife's, mother's, 
daughter's or sister^s heart already presaged the agony that 
was to come I Neither mother nor daughter, on that night, 
gave slumber to her eyelids ; long before daybreak the 
retreating footsteps died upon the ear, and the house was 
left solitary and desolate. How different was the scene, 
when her father and his fellow-townsmen returned home 
with the laurels of Bunker Hill still fresh upon their brows. 
Among Major Lewis's intimate friends were his cousin, 
Hon. George Thacher,* of Biddeford ; General Peleg 
Wadsworth ; Judge Longfellow, of Gorham ; and the 
late Hon. Prentiss Mellen, Chief-Justice of Maine. When 
visited by these friends, the state of the country was an 
invariable subject of discourse ; and they would often sit 
up till after midnight, absorbed in warm political discussions. 
Major Lewis, as has been intimated, was a strong Fede- 
ralist, of the school of Washington ; and, like many others 
of that school, " hated " Mr. Jefferson " with ^fect hatred,^ 
To his boyish intercourse with his grandfather is to be 

* Mr. Thacher died In 1824. He represented the District of Maine In Congress 
for several years, and was then appointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Goart of Massachusetts. He continued on the Bench almost to the day of his 
death. He was a man of superior ahility, gifted with the keenest wit, and endeared 
to all who knew him by his fine social qualities. While in Congress, he was chal- 
lenged to fight a duel. His reply has passed into a proverb. It was to this effect, 
—that in matters of such gravity he always consulted his wife, then at home la 
Maine, and he should feel especially bound to do so in the present instance. In 
the meanwhUe, if the other party would chalk out a man of just his sise, and 
shooting at it according to the rules of the duello, should hit it, he (Judge T.) would 
eheerftilly admit that, had he stood in the {lace of tho chalk-man, the baU would 
have hit him too. 
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attributed much of the political spirit which marked Sear- 
gent's mature years. Hardly a pleasant day passed, during 
the latter part of the venerable man's life, in which he 
failed to pay his daughter a visit. Seargent was a par- 
ticular favorite with him, and, unconsciously, perhaps, was 
thus early imbibing principles and a habit of feeling in 
reference to public affairs, which underwent no essential 
change to the day of his death. 

In this connection the name of his uncle, Hon. Lothrop 
Lewis, should not be omitted — a name still cherished by all 
who knew him with peculiar respect. For many years he 
was entrusted by his fellow-citizens with numerous important 
offices, and, but for his untimely decease, bid fair to reach 
the highest honors in the State. A man of eminent worth, 
mildness, and dignity of character — a model of public virtue 
— ^he was admirably fitted to inspire the young with just 
and honorable sentiments. Seargent was much in his family, 
and conceived for him the greatest regard and veneration. 

Capt. Prentiss' farm was about half a mile from Majcf 
Lewis's, on the road to Standish. The old homestead, built 
on a gentle elevation, has a very pleasant outlook, while 
from a neighboring hill the eye rests on a landscape, or 
rather series of landscapes, of more than ordinary attraction. 

Owing to his lameness, which precluded walking for 
several years after the removal to Gorham, Seargent passed 
the greater portion of his boyhood in-doors, and under the 
immediate eye of his mother. He was emphatically the son 
of her right hand. The sufferings of his infancy, long oscil- 
lating between life and death,* and his still crippled state, 

* Whtte his father was absent at sea, a sweet little sister, whose memory is still 
cherished in the family, died ; but, by some mistake, the report reached his father 
that it was Seargent. He immediately wrote to the mother, congratulating her 
that it had pleased Providence to spare Caroline, and to take away the poor 
cripple, whose prospect for life seemed so hopeless. How little do we know when 
we are most blessed I 
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would of themselves have especially endeared him to her^ 
for what touches the maternal heart like a sick, unfortunate 
child ? — but he was endeared to her yet more by his 
extreme beauty, sprightliness of mind, and affectionate 
disposition. Everybody was struck with his noble fore- 
head, fine eye, and frank, open countenance ; a countenance 
beaming, even in its dawn, with that intellectual fire which, 
in later years, was wont to shine with such lightning 
brightness. Everybody, too, noted his mental forwardness, 
and predicted that he would one day be heard of in the 
world. The tradition of him and his witty sayings is still 
fresh among the old neighbors and his playmates at school. 
But more than by his beauty, or his wit, was the little 
cripple endeared to his mother by his sweet disposition. 
From the first, he was a tender-hearted, generous, loving 
boy ; singulariy free from that selfish petulance and ill- 
nature which too often cast a shadow over the face of 
childhood ; and all these fine qualities crystallized, as it 
were, into devotion to his mother. Never was he so happy 
as when sitting by her side or nestling in her bosom. 
When, according to the good old Christian custom, she on 
Sabbath evening retired with the younger children to pray 
with and for them, he always insisted upon kneeling beside 
the same chair with his mother. What began in weakness 
and suffering, grew into a habit, a necessity, and 

•* A joy for CTer.** 

His in-door life afforded excellent opportunity for reading. 
There were few Puritan families of New England in which 
one might not meet, in whole or in part, the writings of 
John Newton, Baxter's SainVs Rest, Bunyan's Holy Wa/r 
and Pilgrim? s Progress, Edwards On the Affections, Milton's 
Paradise Lost, Young's Night Thoughts, and similar works. 
The list woald have now to be greatly enlarged. In many 
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A plain, rural household, may be found a select library of the 
best poets, historians, essayists, and divines of England and 
America. The sons and daughters of the intelligent New 
England farmers are early initiated into the noblest litera- 
ture of their mother tongue. Before reaching his tenth 
year, Seargent was master of every book upon which he 
could lay his hand. The Bible, in particular, he read and 
re-read, until his acquaintance with its contents was aston- 
ishing. He would repeat large portions from memory. 
When no one else could " find the text " on Sabbath evening, 
he was seldom appealed to in vain. Next to the Bible, his 
greatest favorite was the Filgrim^s Progress. Over this 
matchless allegory he pored with unceasing delight ; he 
knew by heart every step which Christian travelled from 
the City of Destruction to the Celestial City. The 
copy used by him was full of pictures, of the Palace Beau- 
tiful, Vanity Pair, the Cave of Pope and Pagan, Giant 
Despair, Doubting Castle, and the Delectable Mountains ; 
^nd so deeply were the scenes, thus graphically depicted by 
pen and pencil, engraven upon his fancy, that in after years 
Pilgrim's Progress, like the Bible, was to him a never- 
failing treasury of felicitous allusion and illustration. 

Thus passed away the first ten years of his life ; the 
season of budding to the intellect and the affections. No 
feature of his mature character was wanting in that of his 
boyhood. Those who knew him, from the cradle to the 
grave, recognized the same high-souled, genial, and affec- 
tionate being at ten and at forty. 

M Tht OhUd WES Father of tlie man.** 
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CHAPTER n. 

fke District School-house— His fondness for Gunning and Fishing— It Is decided 
that he shall go to Collie— Preparatory Stadies at Gorham Academy-^Rer. 
Reoben Nason— Anecdotes of his boyish Wit and Oratory— Enters Bowdoin 
Oollege— Reminiscences of him at this period — Graduates, and commences the 
Study of Law— Judge Pierce's Recollections of him— Letters tnm. his Friend 
Appletoa. 

JIT. 11—18. 1818—1827. 

At a little distaDce from Captain Prentiss's farm stood, 
and still stands, the district school-house. It was thus 
described by his son, more than a quarter of a century 
later : — 

Behold yonder simple building near the crossing of the village 
roads I It is of small and mde construction, but stands in a 
pleasant and quiet spot. A magnificent old elm spreads its 
broad arms above, and seems to lean towards it, as a strong man 
bends to shelter and protect a child. A brook rnns through the 
meadow near, and, hard by, there is an orchard ; but the trees 
have suffered much, and bear no fruit except upon the most 
remote and inaccessible branches. From within its walls comes 
a busy hum, such as you may hear in a disturbed bee-hive. 
Now peep through yonder window, and you will see a hundred 
children, with rosy cheeks, mischievous eyes, and demure faces, 
all engaged, or pretending to be engaged, in their little lessons. 
It is the public school — ^the free, the common school, — provided 
by law; open to all; claimed from the community as a right, 
not accepted as a bounty. Here the children of the rich and 
poor, high and low, meet upon perfect equiility, and commence 
nnder the same auspices the race of life. Here the sustenance 
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of the mind is served up to all alike, as Spartans served their 
food upon the public table. Here young Ambition climbs its 
little ladder, and boyish Genius plumes his half-fledged wings. 
From among these laughing children will go forth the men who 
are to control their age and country; the statesman, whose 
wisdom is to guide the senate ; the poet, who will take captive 
the hearts of the people, and bind them together with immortal 
soDg ; the philosopher, who, boldly seizing upon the elements 
themselves, will compel them to his wishes, and, through new 
combinations of their primal laws, by some great discovery, 
revolutionize both art and science.* 

Until his eighth or ninth year Seargent contiAjied so 
lame that he conld only walk by means of cratches ; a 
little carriage was, therefore, provided, tind for several 
winters his elder brother was in the habit of drawing him to 
and from school. At length, he was able to move freely by 
the help of a single cane. No sooner was this the case than 
he conceived the greatest passion for roaming abroad in the 
fields and woods, — but especially for gunning and fishing. 
The principal game, which he went in quest of, were 
partridge, wild duck, grey squirrel, and wild pigeon. In 
the time of harvest, immense flocks of the latter would fly 
over the country, and thousands of them alight in the neigh- 
boring woods. It was the custom of his brother and himself, 
as soon as the wheat-fields were reaped, to false two dead 
trees, and prepare beneath them a long bed of earth, 
covered with grain and tinctured with certain fragrant oils, 
which the pigeons were supposed to scent from afar. Hard 
by, a booth was built, in which they could conceal tbem- 
selves and await the coming of their prey. When a goodly 
number had alighted on the bed, a net was sprung upon them. 
Seargent's excitement was always irrepressible ; the instant 

• Addreu before fhe New England Society of New Orleani. 
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the string was pulled, he could be seen, — there are some, 
who, in the mind's eye, see him even now — ^leaping from the 
booth, and hurrying at the top of his speed to survey the 
haul. Sometimes, instead of a net, the old farm gun was 
resorted to, and, although it had a habit of "kicking'' 
badly, having dislocated his brother's shoulder, and repeat 
edly knocked him to the ground,^ he would never be per 
Buaded to give up using it — even his attachment to his 
mother was here at fault. 

But his greatest delight was in angling. Old Izaak 
Walton could hardly have excelled him in devotion to this 
" treacherous art," or in the skill with which he pursued it. 
There were two trout streams in the vicinity, whose names 
will recall many a happy day to some readers of this 
memoir, the Branch, and the Great Brook; the latter, — 
including Jordan's Brook, — was Seargent's favorite resort. 
He pronounced it **the most classic stream in North 
America." It took its rise in a forest, called the Haith, 
and, after winding through fields, woods, and pasture lands, 
for several miles, emptied itself into a neighbouring river. 
It was, indeed, a notable stream ; abounding in trout 
of unequalled flavor, and whose quick, dashing bite was 
the admiration of all true anglers. There were certain 
holes, often at unsightly points, and quite hidden from the 
eyes of tne uninitiated, which rarely failed to furnish a 
kingly victim. How well remembered are these favored 
spots I There was something almost mysterious about 
them ; they were never approached but on tiptoe, stealthily, 
and with eye half-averted ; or, if concealed amid the tangled 
brushwood, one must creep towards them on all fours ; and 
then with what an anxious glance and careful hand was the 
fatal lure let down into the water. There was hardly a 
foot of the Great Brook which Seargent had not traversed 
again and again ; not a nook or bend with which he was 
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not familiar. When talking of it once, in Mississippi, he 
maintained that, even in the night, he could find his way 
direct to the old holes, and, kneeling down, put his hand 
npon the identical hooks which had been caught and lost in 
them twenty years before. Many and many a long sum- 
mer's day did he spend in wandering slowly up and down 
the Great Brook ; and never, in after life, was the subject 
mentioned without reviving some of the pleasantest memo- 
ries of his youth. 

Captain Prentiss brought up his sons to working on the 
farm ; but, in consequence of his infirmity, Seargent was, in 
great measure, exempt. There were a few things, however, 
which he was able and accustomed to do ; such as, riding 
the horse to plough and harrow, dropping seed in planting- 
time, husking corn, weeding and bunching onions. He 
loved none of these employments, — ^but of the last he had a 
cordial detestation. The only relief he found in it was to 
get through his stint in season to go a-gunning, or 
fishing. He was utterly insensible to the dignity of 
labor. 

His parents now cast about to see what should be done 
with him, his lameness and his character alike warning 
them that he would never be a farmer. Conscious of his 
remarkable qualities, they felt a strong wish to give him a 
liberal education. But the family had become large, its 
expenses heavy, and the farm swallowed up well-nigh all 
the profits of the ocean. Capt. Prentiss had undertaken, 
like many before and since, to combine two things essen- 
tially incompatible-— to cultivate at the same time the sea 
and the dry land. He thus gained for his children, health, 
plain habits, and the many other blessings incident to a 
country life ; but he lost money. The question, however, 
after remaining for a year or two in debate, was at length 
decided in Seargent's favor. But^ in any case, he had 
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resolved upon going to college, often declaring to hia 
mother, that, if there were no other way, he would learn ♦ 
shoemaker's trade, and work at the last, until the means 
were acquired of accomplishing his purpose. 

His preparatory studies were pursued at Gorham Aca^ 
demy, distant some two and a half miles from the farm. In 
the winter he boarded at the Tillage, but the rest of the 
year at-home, one of his brothers usually conveying him on 
horseback, and going to ^meet him on his return in the 
evening. How vividly does the writer recall those sum- 
mer rides. It seems but yesterday, as it were, that he 
took them ; and he can almost fancy his arms still clinging 
for support around that form of youthful genius, as they 
were wont to do thirty years ago. Every step, each turn 
and aspect of the road, every successive landscape ; the 
pleasant glimpses of Portland, in going ; the beautiful 
mountain-prospect, in returning ; all are engraven upon his 
memory as " loitk the point of a dia/mondl" 

Gorham Academy was one of the foremost institutions 
of the kind in Maine. It was, at this time, under the 
charge of the Rev. Reuben Nason — a ripe scholar, an 
excellent preceptor, and a truly good man. Hundreds of 
his pupils, scattered all over the Republic, still live to 
cherish and revere his memory. There was much about 
him to remind one of the old English head-master, of whom 
we read in books. He had a similar predilection for clas* 
sical learning, the same pride and delight in a promising 
boy, a like intolerance of blockheads, and, occasionally, the 
same impatience and sharpness of temper. He has been 
known {ha/ad ignota loquor) to flog a delinquent with the 
Bible, when no profaner weapon was at hand. He usually 
prayed with one eye, at least, wide open, on the look-out 
for transgressors ; and often was "Amen" followed instanter 
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by the imperative " Come np, sir I" and the quick report o! 
birch, or ferule. But, for all that, he was a man of genuine 
kindness, and always had an encouraging, friendly word for 
those who were worthy of it. No one enjoyed more, or 
had a keener appreciation, of a good joke, or a well-told 
story. Many are the traditions of the readiness and dry 
humor with which he would meet the pranks, sometimes 
played off upon him. On entering the Academy, one 
summer morning, he found the school all assembled, and his 
desk pre-occupied by a notorious donkey. Naught disturbed, 
he at once exclaimed, with a sarcastic laugh, — "Well, 
young gentlemen, I compliment you upon your taste. You 
have made an admirable selection. Set a donkey to teach 
donkeys !" The animal was never caught there again. 

While pursuing his academic studies, young Prentiss 
greatly enlarged his acquaintance with books. There was 
a respectable collection attached to the Institution, and 
several private libraries in the village, to which he had 
access. It was, probably, during this period that he became 

^ acquainted with the Arabian Nights Entertainmentx^ Don 
Quixote^ and other works of a similar description, for which 
he had a passionate fondness. He read with extraordinary 
rapidity, and whatever he read — whether history, bio- 
graphy, poetry, or romance — was ineffaceably impressed 
upon his memory. Among other works which fell in his 
way at this time was Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, 
Many years afterwards, he spoke of the perfect delight with 
which, in the' leisure school-hours, he read and re-read this 

.book. He almost knew the whole of it by heart. Lem- 
priere, he used to say, was an invincible weapon for giving 
interest and efifect to a stump speech ; when all other illus- 
trations were powerless, he never knew the- shirt of 
Nessus, the Labors of Hercules, or the forge of Vulcan, to 
faU 
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He was noted at the academy for the same personal and 
intellectaal qualities which distinguished him in after life. 
Anecdotes, illustrative of his wit and biting sarcasm, as 
also of his physical daring, are still rife among his old scool- 
fellows. 

On one occasion some dozen boys were called up and 
punished by the assistant, for a certain trick, whose author 
could not be detected. The next morning a sharp reproof 
in doggerel rhyme was posted about the village, of which a 
friend recalls the following : — 

** Mr. Blank, I most confess 
Ton bare well prored yoor foolishness 
By whipping ns poor fellows so, 
To And oat what we iidn*t know. 
No doubt you rery oft bare read 
What God to Abraham once said, 
That for the righteousness of ten 
He*d saTe two cities, ftill of men. 
But you the contrawise have done 
And flogged a doien to punish one 1** 

A lady, now resident in one of the Middle States, 
writes : — 

It was a rule at the Academy that each student should once 
a week declaim a piece selected for the occasion. Seargent, 
then but twelve or thirteen years old, had been for some time 
behindhand. Mr. Nason at length told him that he would take 
no excuse ; the decl{imation must be made on the spot. Where- 
upon the little fellow started out upon the rostrum, and deliv- 
ered a most ludicrous original poem, full of wit and humor, 
apologizing for his previous remissness. Mr. !N*ason who, as you 
know, was a very nervous man, was so convulsed with langhter 
that he was obliged to hide his face in his handkerchief, until the 
fun was over. But he first looked round the school-room to see 
that everybody else was participating in his delight. How well 
I recall the whole scene. 

I reco.lect an incident which occurred about this time, illus* 
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trative of his bold, impulsive nature. He was at our hous« 
daring one of tliose terrible northeast snow-storms, which none 
but a New-Englander can appreciate. Towards its close he 
remarked to my mother, that upon a certain condition he would 
Jump from the top of the house (it was a pretty high one), into a 
snow-bank towering in front of the window near which she sat 
sewing. "Do so by all means I" she replied jestingly, at the 
same time promising to partially comply with the condition; 
but she did not for an instant suppose him in earnest, and con- 
tinued her sewing. Presently, however; he disappeared from 
the room ; in a few minutes the window was suddenly darkened, 
and there lay Seargent buried in the huge snow-bank 1 My 
mother rushed out almost beside herself with fright, but he was 
uninjured. 

On another occasion there was an immense spring freshet, 
which swept away most of the bridges in the town. A 
large crowd had collected near one of them to witness the 
catastrophe, Seargent among the rest. Already the body 
of the bridge was gone, leaving, however, a fragment, which 
projected far over the raging flood. Lost in the excitement 
of the scene, he crawled out and perched himself upon this 
extreme verge. There he sat for some time, perfectly heed- 
less of his peril and of the remonstrances of the crowd. He 
had scarcely abandoned the spot, when the whole fell in 
with a crash, and in a moment was seen dashing furiously 
down the current. 

For the following reminiscences of him during this period, 
the reader is indebted to his fellow townsman and classmate 
in college, Wm. T. Hilliard, Esq., of Bangor, Me. 

The perusal of your letter tore asunder the veil that years 
had woven, end my childliood and youth, with all their varied 
associations, and the dear and cherished companions of the way, 
were once more spread out before me. In that young and 
joyous company I still see my early, and always, friend. 
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8. S. Prentiss. Our intercourse commenced at Gorbam Academy 
under the tuition of the venerable Mr. Nason. At this period, 
no one could be with your brother, for any length of time, with- 
out remarking a peculiar maturity of intellect. Once interest 
him, and, boy as be was, easy and indifferent too, as he fre- 
quently seemed, he would surprise you with his promptness and 
brilliancy, and perhaps make you angry by his sallies of caustic 
wit. He loved sport, and engaged with zest in all our amuse- 
ments ; but, even when &i. play, his nnnd seemed at work, so to 
express it, on its own account. I do not mean to say that he 
was absent-minded ; but his mind was thinking, active, philoso- 
phical. He had, at this early period, an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote, and a most happy mode of telling a story, beiug 
peculiarly effective in his embellishments. He was, at times, 
terribly sarcastic ; but he would cut and heal at one and the 
game moment. A better, more feeling, and generous heart 
never beat. Miscellaneous reading was his delight : he devoured 
history, fiction, biography, &c., with perfect avidity. I never 
knew on^ so young, who would read so rapidly, retain so 
thoroughly, or so readily reproduce, when occasion called. The 
langrtage he never reproduced, — it was the pith and sentiment 
which he had made his own property. A boy in his feelingt 
and habits, and a modest boy too, he could, in the company of 
men, as if by magic, become a man in all save stature and years. 
When no one was present but myself, or perhaps one or two 
other intimate friends, he would often suddenly start up, and 
with some flourish, and as if addressing a jury, or an audience, 
repeat passages from speeches and poems, not infrequently 
extemporizing withal.* He had a wonderful command of his 
mother- tongue, and always used the most apt and appropriate 
words to express the ideas he intended to convey. In reading 



* On Tisiting, not long since, an old Gorham neighbor, he remarked, " I'll wage 
that I heard the first stump speech Seargent erer made. It was over yonder, 
in your grandfather Lewis's old orchard. It was at an apple-gathering ; there 
was quite a company of us, men and boys, your father among the rest. Of 
a sudden, Seargent mounted a stump, previous to the shaking of a tree, atid 
said he would address us. We were all attention, of course, to hear what 
the Uttle fellow had to offer. He began thus,— * My ftrlends, you must, In tht 
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the dead languages, which he did with much fluency, he nevel 
troubled himself about a literal translation, but would read otf 
a sentence in the original, and then clothe it in an ample, grace- 
ful, yet correct English drapery, seeming all the while, as if by 
intuition, to seize the intent and meaning of Jiis author. There 
was about him, withal, an atmosphere of easy and brilliant 
joyousness — ^I speak now generally, because I never knew, and 
probably there never was, a mind moulded like his but hoOi its 
dark and bitter hours, fall of gloom and despondency. Thife was 
sometimes the case with him; but his strong common ifnse, 
and indomitable will, soon dispersed the clouds. Thero was 
another trait of his character, as a boy, which I may have hinted 
at before — ^I mean his coolness and self-possession. One could 
scarcely find him unprepared for a reply, prompt and to the 
purpose. 

In the aatamn of 1824, at the age of fifteen, he entered 
Bowdoin College, then under the presidency of the Re\. 
Wm. Allen, D.D. From motives of economy, he joined tie 
junioi class, having gone through the studies of the firtt 
and second years at the Academy ; a wretched practicg, 
which nothing but stern necessity can ever justify. H^ 
always regretted it, as also that he went to College s> 
young. 

Professor Packard has kindly furnished the following 
interesting reminiscence : — 

I remember, with perfect distinctness, the examination of 
your brother for the junior standing. He was very youthful in 
his appearance, and feeling much sympathy with him on account 



first place, set your faces like a fllot towards the butt of the tree.* He then 
went on, as fast as his tongae could moTe, for half an hour, or more, in a 
speech which astonished us; I never heard a boy talk as he did that after- 
noon, beforo or since. Your father was perfectly delij^hted.*' His son, who 
was one of the boya at the apple-gathering, gave the same account of thi 
speech. 
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of Ills physical infirmity, as also on account of his yonth and the 
severe examination required for one to enter two years in 
advance, I was disposed to be very gentle with him in my 
opening, lest he might become embarrassed. But I found, at 
the outset, that he did not need any forbearance at the hands 
of his examiners. With entire composure, and almost as if in a 
playful mood, with remarkable readiness, clearness, precision, 
and fullness, he passed the trial in languages, and in mathe- 
matics ; for in the condition of the College, at that time, it fell 
to my lot to have a hand in both branches. The testimony of 
all the examiners to the high promise shown by that examina- 
tion, was full, and I cannot recall an instance of an examination, 
which, considering the extent of it— embracing a dozen separate 
authors and subjects — has, during the many years of my concern 
in such scenes, been so successful and triumphant. That scene 
is so indelibly fixed on my memory, that, were I a painter, I 
could give a drawing of the fixtures, and the persons, at the 
time in the apparatus-room of the Medical Oollege. Yonr 
brother's collegiate course was a brilliant one, and I often said, 
that it was one of the few instances, in Oollege life, of decided 
indications of future success and eminence. He exhibited 
talents, which we used to think would ensure him all he might 
aspire after, in a Western or Southern career. His remarkable 
facility in debate, and his wit and humor, were manifested in 
College scenes. 

His letters home, written while in College, give few 
details respecting his studies ; but they are replete with 
expressions of filial love, and also of the eager restlessness 
with which he was already looking forward to the battle of 
life. In the winter of 1825-6 both these feelings were 
greatly increased by the death of his father ; an event 
which made an indelible impression upon the whole house- 
hold, and excited in Seargent a sentiment of filial and fra- 
temal responsibility, which waxed in strength and tender- 
aess to the day of his own death. 

2* 
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In reference to his college coarse, Mr. Hilliaid remarks 
in the communication already cited : — 

Although the Oollege Government had a high estimate of hid 
abilities, his classmates, — ^who knew him intimately, and who 
generally are the most competent judges, — assigned him a ranch 
higher place than his tutors. He felt no anxiety about his 
standing in his class, and made no extraordinary exertion in any 
particular branch of study. He excelled in metaphysical investi- 
gations. I well remember when we were reading Butler^s 
Analogy^ which to most students is no play, he seemed to give 
it about as much time as an ordinary mind would spend on a 
book of travels or a novel ; but he made both the matter and the 
mode o^ reasoning completely his own. The fact is, everything 
he did was, or at least appeared to be, free from unnatural or 
violent effort. He never thrust himself forward, but when sum- 
moned, and the necessity was upon him, like a young Samson, 
he felt his strength, and failed not to make others feel it. As to 
his oratorical powers, which the event showed he possessed in 
such pertection, college is a poor place for their development. 
I can m)w remember two or three instances, perhaps more, in 
the preflence of some six or eight of his classmates, when he 
gave indications of a fine embryo debater. 

Another classmate* writes : — 

My recollections of your brother, while at college, are still 
very distinct, and of ♦he most agreeable kind. His youthful 
face, with its bright, sparkling expression; his irresistible 
humor ; the manly spirit which he ever exhibited ; and his 
physical energy, even with the lameness under which he 
labored ; are, at this distant day, vividly before me. 

I believe I can truly say, that nearly all the shining qualities, 
both of mind and heart, which distinguished his brilliant career, 
w*-< exhibited at this early period of life. 



• John T GUman, M.D., Portland. 
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Stai antther writes : — 

The presence of your beloved brother s stUl vivid: tht 
characteristic energy of his mien, his familiar manners, oonver* 
sational enthusiasm, uniform flow of spirits, wonderful fluency 
of speech, exuberant fancy of diction, sparkling wit, sarcastic 
retort, as well as humorous repartee, are stereotyped in the 
memory ; but the wear and tear of life has obliterated nearly all 
particular incidents and details. The only little spot yet green 
in our classic Olympiad is your brother's connection with a 
small club of kindred spirits. It was formed in our junior year, 
and consisted of six classmates, never more, never less: we were 
brother Peucinians, and that was an additional bond of union. 
Our first object was, improvement in extemporaneous speaking ; 
we wanted something more frequent, and more familiar, too, 
than the opportunities presented by the college societies. We 
had no constitution, no officers, no by-laws I "We met regularly 
in each other's rooms; the occupant was the presiding officer of 
the evening: he assigned a subject for present discussion, and 
literary exercises for the subsequent meeting. 

The only law that we had was, that every member, nolens 
volen8^ should take part in the debate. As the topic was not 
made known till the moment for discussion, there was, of course, 
no opportunity for preparation. In this respect our forensic 
exercise was strictly ex tempore^ and not like many, now so 
called, conned by midnight lamp and delivered msmoriter. The 
stimulus, in the absence of fines and penalties, was a cigar, which 
the officer, ex loco^ was expected to provide. 

The names of those who composed our little coterie, were as 
follows: William Appleton, the brother of Mrs. President 
Kerce, early cut off by death from a life of promise,* — ^Leonard 



* William Appleton was my brother's " chum ** during his last year in college, 
and one of his most intimate and belored friends. He accompanied him home to 
spend the racation preceding Commencement, and charmed the whoLt household 
as well as neighboring fiimilies, by his gentlemanly bearing and quiet, scholar-like 
tMlei. Hi! name, for many years, was closely associated with tliat of my brother. 
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Apthorp, of Boston, one of the best scholars and wnter$ of tht 
class of 1826; his contributions to the Boston Galaxy (now 
Courier) were well known; especially his MUeries of a Country 
Schoolmaster^ — Isaac McLellan, of Boston, the poet, — William 
Paine, Esq., present Marshal of Maine, — and your brother, who 
with the writer, made the complement. For want of a name 
sufficiently significant of the forensic and social character of this 
little band, we had to manufacture. None but a classic one 
would do, therefore, a Greek termination was added to a Saxon 
root, and STrovrepot (Spouteroi) was adopted. 

We had other exercises in our weekly meetings ; I well recol- 
lect a burlesque composition your brother introduced on one 
occasion, descriptive of the explosion of a torpedo. The usual 
monotony of college life had been disturbed by an incident of 
this kind, to the great excitement of the Faculty, and the per- 
sonal danger of some officers and students. The circumstances 
of time and place were detailed with much minuteness, — the 
state of the college halls, — the hour, that noon of night when 
thought mounts her zenith with the stars! — the relative position 
of the heavenly luminaries, — the ominous forebodings of the 
celestial signs were portrayed in a grandiloquent style, — the 
very elements were described as hushed in consternation ; the 
heavens were hung in black in anticipadou of the dhwUment of 
the tragedy ; the stars, as if conscious of the plot, watched the 
progress of the fearful catastrophe, and ever and anon were 



with whom he kept np an affectionate correspondence nntil his lamented death, 
which occurred, I thinlc, at Cincinnati in 1880, at the age of twenty-two. 

His father, the Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.D., second President of Bowdoin College, 
was one of the most profound religious thinkers of his day. His ethical and 
theological writings exhibit more of the peculiar spirit and method of Bishop 
Butler than, perhaps, those of any other American divine. 

The lady, whose letter has already been quoted, writes :— 

"I never knew a face, at the age of seventeen, that expressed such intellectual 
power and beauty as Seargent's. It was the perfect mirror of a bright, glowing 
and versatile mind. No one could see it without reading in every fea'jure the 
signs of genius. I recollect his being at our village church with h'j firiend« young 
Appleton, when a lady, sitting beside me, called my attention to them, and observed 
that, she had never seen two such remarkably intellectual-Iookiag young men* 
* Sorely ,' said she, * they are deetined to play some striking part on the stage of 
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seen, here and there, peeping out from behind the clouds to 
witness the consummation and be 4n at the death!* 

In his connection with this Olub, your brothers fine intellec- 
tual and sociil qualities appeared in all their force and beauty.* 

Immediately upon leaving college, he commenced the 
Btady of Law, in the oflSce of Hon. Josiah Pierce, of Gor- 
ham, now Judge of Probate ; a gentleman, whose many 
noble qualities of head and heart won from him a strong and 
lasting regard. 

Judge Pierce has furnished the following reminiscences : 

When I first knew your gifted brother, he was a young boy, 
attending the Academy in Gorham. I had no particular 
acquaintance with him at that time; I used occasionally to visit 
the school, and was struck with his api)earance, and manner of 
reciting his lessons; he was sprightly, and evinced that his per- 
ceptive faculties were unusually quick and discriminating. I had 
known and highly esteemed his parents ; and, therefore, felt an 
interest in their son. For a short period, previous to his enter- 
ing college, Seargent and myself boarded in the same family. 
I then found him sportive, mirthful, ready and sharp at retorts, 
full of good humor and kind feelings, possessing an exuberant 
imagination, and vivid perception of the ludicrous. His irony 
was polished and keen, but never malevolent. 

While an undergraduate of Bowdoin College, I had few oppor- 
tunities of seeing him. Or of knowing much about his acquire- 
ments. He graduated on the first Wednesday of September, 
1826, at the age of seventeen, and on the 20th of the same 
month, entered my ofiice as a student of Law. He also boarded 
in my family. Mrs. P. and myself soon became much attached 
to him, and that attachment never, afterwards, suflfered any 
diminution. Though several years my junior, we lived as equals, 
and felt as brothers. He speedily proved himself a delightful 
ct^mpanion, possessed of warmth and purity of feelings, and 
deeply sympathizing in the weal and woes of others. As an 

* Charles Lord, Esq., of Portland. 
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instance of the latter, I would state, that soon after Seargeni 
became a member of our family, Mrs. Pierce had a sister die in 
our village. I was absent from town during her sickness. Your 
brother then showed himself to be a friend to the afflicted. He 
did all that the nearest relative could have done on the sad occa- 
sion ; he participated in our sorrows, and his attention and ser- 
vices to Mrs. P. and the mourning family of her sister, were 
unremitting, and were performed in the most kind and delicate 
manner. Those services and that sympathy we ever held, and 
still hold, in grateful remembrance. 

While he resided with me, his kabits were unexceptionable. 
He usually passed his evenings at the house, and mingled with 
zest in all our little family parties and social gatherings; he 
would read aloud, and was fond of playing chess, also draughts, 
or checkers. 

While living with us, he occasionally went a gunning — ^but 
more frequently a fishing to our rivers and small streams. He 
was a fl'equent and successful trout-catcher, and sometimes 
boasted of being a true disciple of old Izaak Walton. There was 
one brook, that contained many trouts ; it had been one of the 
favorite haunts of bis boyhood. To that stream be often 
resorted. 

Your brother had quite a taste for natural beauties, and 
delighted on fine afternoons in autumn to ramble in the wood- 
lands, or climb high hills, and in vivid language express the 
pleasure he derived from viewing the beautiful rolling country, 
and the rich and highly colored foliage of our October forests. 
He interested himself in plants and flowers, and we have yet, 
flourishing in our garden in Gorham, a wild rose bush that bears 
deep green, polished leaves, which he took from the forest, and 
planted near our windows with his own hand. It is a beautiful 
memorial, with which we should be very unwilling to part. 

He was fond of poetry, and wRle with us, wrote several 
stories in rhyme ; be made, too, quite a collection of old ballads 
Bnd uncouth verses, written by unlearned men on occasions of 
fires, shipwrecks and other accidents. In my office, he read 
law studiously in the former part of the day, but in the after- 
noon perused other works. The writings of Walter Scott, Wash 
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iDgton Irving, Cooper, and Byron, afforded him much amnse^ 
ment and pleasant instruction. His favorite author was Sliak- 
spere, and I think a week never passed without his perusing 
more or less of the productions of the great dramatist. He read 
with wonderful rapidity, and seemed to gather, by intuition, the 
prominent facts and incidents of every book he lo(»k6d through. 
He passed over a book so quickly, and at the same time so 
nnderstandingly, that a fellow pupil once observed : " Frentm 
reads two pages at the same time^ one with his right eye^ and the 
other with his left,'^ 

He quickly made himself master of the common office busi- 
ness ; and I soon perceived that he possei^sed the qualifications 
required for eminence as an advocate. His memory was aston- 
ishingly tenacious, his imagination warm and prolific; he 
reasoned with great accuracy and logical force, while his power 
of illustration seemed exhaustless. He was generous and high- 
minded, despising all meanness, and loved to satirize foUy, and 
ridicule affectation. 

When he left Mame for the West, he hoped to better his for- 
tunes, and acquire fame in his profession ; at that time, I think, he 
had little ambition for political life. To him it was painful to 
leave his home for a distant land, and yet there was in it some- 
thing romantic, which suited his disposition. He had confidence 
in his own success, and thought, that in a few years, he should 
return to New England with a competency of property, and & 
well-established reputation as a lawyer. 

His part of the correspondence with his classmate Apple- 
ton, is missing. Bat the following extracts from his friend's 
letters to him, while he was in the office of Judge Pierce, 
wUl, in some degree, supply its place. 

WILLIAM APPLBTOK TO 8. S. PRENTISS. 

AUBKRST, N. H., February 28, 1827. 

Mt Dear Chum: 

I am very much obliged to you for your last 
letter, but was a good deal amused at the moralizing tone which 
was preserved through the whole of it, as I had always con- 
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sidcred yon, of all my acquaintance, the one luoot calculated ta 
enjoy life. Pardon rae for saying that I think it rather foolish 
for a person whose prospects for the future are as bright as 
yours (and I really think that you have a better right to enter- 
tain high expectations than almost any of your classmates), to 
rail at the world and permit a few scurvy blue-devils to take 
away the comfort of your existence. The world is good enough 
for any of its inhabitants; at any rate we have no reason to 
expect an Expurgata edition of it, compared and revised, and as 
we cannot hope that it will change its organization to adapt 
itself to onr wishes, we had better try to make the necessary 
change in ourselves, that we may fall in with it. You talk a 
good deal about the complying easiness of my disposition. I 
consider it as one of the greatest misfortunes of my life, that I 
have gone to extremes in that respect. I have never scolded 
about the world much, because I unfortunately have always 
found, on the slightest examination, that much the greatest num- 
ber of my troubles I am to thank myself for, and I have not 
possessed energy and perseverance enough to remove the causes. 
But our cases are materially different. I have a right to be low- 
spirited if I will. But yon have no possible reason for being so ; 
leaving college and entering on the study of a profession, as you 
did, with a high reputation both for talents and scholarship, and 
with a fluency of speech which is almost enough in itself to 
ensure one success at the bar. 

The Court of Common Pleas has been sitting in this town 
for the last week, but has been enlivened by no interesting trial. 
The bar of this county contains no very brilliant orators, and 
there is scarcely ever a plea worth hearing even in the Superior 
Court, except those of the Attorney-General (Mr. Sullivan). I 
am still engaged in wallowing in the deep mire of old Coke's 
Commentary, and shall, I assure you, be really rejoiced when 1 
finish it. There is unquestionably a good deal of valuable law 
knowledge contained in it, but it requires the patience of Job to 
extricate it from ihe qua«ni garb In which it is arrayed. You 
have before this, I suppose, read through half the elementary 
works ; but 1 find that I am obliged to read very slowly to eflfec^ 
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anything, and after all find myself most .amentably ignorant of 
what 1 1 ave been reading. 

I have some expectation of a visit from T— next week. I 
had a letter from him a short time since, and was surprised at the 
common-sense manner in which it was written. He says that 
he has discarded Lord Byron and phrenology "in toto," and 
gives Tom Paine to the devil, who, he doubts not, has long ere 
this boiled him down to the consistency of calves'- foot jelly. 
He says that he "has determined to be a minister, and shall begin 
the study on leaving college." He mentions hearing from you 
not long before he wrote. He has been teaching school. I am 
in daily expectation of a letter from McLellan, although he is 
very little to be calculated upon, from his carelessness about 
writing. He still unites the professions of law and poetry. As 
the stage has just arrived, I beg you will excuse me one moment 
while I run to the post office to see if any letters have arrived. 
[Five minutes after.] — ^Not a line nor a syllable from any of my 
friends, not even a newspaper to console me in some measure 
for the disappointment ; so I will proceed with my letter. 

I had a letter from Hilliard the next day after I received 
yours, although the dates of the letters difiered more than a 
week. The delay of yours was owing to your not directing it 
" via Boston," as did Hilliard. I wish that you would do so in 
future, as I want to get your letters as soon as possible. Hil- 
liard mentioned that he expected a visit from Farrar, Remem- 
ber me very particularly to him if you see him. Your description 
of our jovial times while in college, thrilled through my very 
heart-strings. As our friend Ossian very well observes, "the 
jnemory of joys that are past are pleasant and mournful to the 
soul." 

I wish I knew the line which rhymes to 

•* Yes, they were happy days but they are fled,*» 

and I would give you as pretty a little quotation off-hand as yon 
have seen for some time. I have grown most extravagantly 
sentimental lately, to qualify myself to talk to our girls, whose 
conversation is divided between sentiment and scandal ; so yo« 
must not laugh if 1 do sometimes quote poetry just by way of 
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keeping ny hand in. The topics of conversation among th« 
Gurliam belles are not, I hope, so limited. Tell Hilliard that I 
shall answer his loiter very soon. My respects to your family 
and all my otlier friends. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Wm. Applbton. 

Write as soon as you can possibly with convenience. Bemem- 
ber me to Oapt. R.'8 cigar-box. 



FBOM THB SAME TO THE SAME. 
-„ ^ LoNOONDiBBT, N. H., May 6, 1887. 

Well, Ohitm, 

I will again endeavor to hammer out my small 
ideas to cover three pages of letter paper. I received your 
epistle, by due course of mail, with the pleasure that I always 
feel in hearing from you. Since writing to you I have <jwi 
Blackstone and the law, and am now a sober, plodding peda- 
gogue. My stipend is, of couree, increased with the time that I 
spend in instruction. Thirty dollars per month for teaching 
scholars what I never knew myself; next term I shall have 
thirty-five dollars. I had some thoughts of accepting an offer of 
a school in Baltimore, which would bring me in something like- 
six or seven hundred dollars a-year, but concluded that my age, 
and other reasons, would make my present situation preferable. 
In case I had accepted, I should have been obliged to take 
the superintendence of a large and, for aught I know, a turbu- 
lent school. 

" I am very sorry that you are so much disposed to submit to 
the dominion of the blue-devils, and I know of no reason for 
your giving up yourself to their tyranny. With regard to your 
scheme of a Western expedition, I know of no reason why it 
should not succeed, f you feel disposed to settle so far from your 
friends. That consideration would, I should think, have consi- 
derable weight witfi you — it certainly would with me. I hope 
you have given up all idea of going offl however. Talents and 
perseverance will succeed anywhere; and Maine, if we may 
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Jndge by the nnmbera of professional men that emigrate there, 
presents a ffur field for exertion. If I shonld over je ad*nitted 
to the bar, I thick I shall nail op my shingle in some back town, 
"where there are good mill privileges, and trust to Providence 
for an inflnz of clients and business. I shall pursue my present 
occupation at least two years, I think, as I have no desire to 
become a lawyer nntil I have arrived at the legal age of discre* 
tion. 

^^I suppose Hiiliard is still at Warren; I am expecting a letter 
from him every day. Do you know whether Lord has returned 
home? I directed a letter for him to New York some time 
since, which was, however, I fear, too late. I had a letter from 

T a short time since, in which he inquires after you. He will 

return to Brunswick next term, to take his degree. He tells me 
very soberly that he is engaged to " an excellent girl in N— .' 
I shall write him a letter of congratulation on the event and, also, 
on the common-sense style that characterizes his letter. This 
excellent girl, whose name I don^t know, will, I hope, sober him 
down into an every-day sort of man. If some strange and fool- 
ish traits in his character were smoothed down a little, he has 
talents enough to enable him to make quite a figure in the 
world. 

John Cleveland is keeping school within twenty miles of me, 
at Andover. 

Time creeps with me very much, about these days. I have 
no acquaintances to visit, and no books to read out of school 
hours. If it were not for Sir Walter Raleigh's discovery, I 
should have a most miserable time; but I find tubacco-smoke an 
infallible specific against blue-devils, as weU as the mosquitoes. 
I wish, chum, yon could contrive some means of visiting here. 

The preceptor whom 1 assist, is a very pleasant and sociable 
man. His family is about the only one that I visit. This is 
very dull for me — to whom existence, without intercourse of 
friends to enliven it, was always a burden. Study occupies some 
of my leisure time; but you know, by experience, how hard it 
is to bend one's mind down to study after spending six hours in 
that confuser of ideas, a public school. I am obliged to study 
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some, however, as there are several scholars in Greek, and ] 
never possessed a tolerable knowledge of the language, and long 
ago forgot what little I ever knew. My Latin, I find, holds by 
me better ; so that I can about always explain a hard sentence 
to an inquiring scholar. There are two or three scholars in Geo- 
metry and Nat. Phil. ; and, that I might not show my ignorance, 
I rattled off so about angles, and sides, and the attraction of gra- 
vitation, and Sir Isaac Newton and the apple, and solids, and 
fluids, and convergent and divergent rays, that, I verily believe, 
the fellows thought me a sort of prodigy ; when, in truth, if a 
person who knew anything about the matter, had been present, 
he would have laughed in my face. I, as well as the scholars, 
am impatiently expecting the vacation, which commences in a 
day or two, and la&ts three weeks. So your next letter, if 
written within two or three weeks, must be directed to 
Amherst. 

I shall send you a catalogue of this academy — not that I have 
the slightest idea that you care anything about it, but in order 
to dispose of one, out of twenty which the boys have handed to 
me. You will light some cigars with it, and when you use the 
third page for that purpose, let tender recollections come 
athwart your mind of your absent friend. 

I will however, bore you no longer. Remember me to all my 
friends in your quarter. My respects to your mother and 
family. 

Your affectionate Quondam, 

Applbtoit. 



FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

LoNDONDKBRT, Jun6 26, 182T, 

Dear Ohum: — 

While I was "writing those two words the con- 
founded bell of the academy tolled a death-note to the hopes I 
had of writing to you by this morning's mail ; but I will try if 
I can prepare a letter in readiness for the next. I continue to 
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doze on in my usual torpid state — ^a state which a carapugn in 
Bohool-keeping will produoe in any one; I am now so accustomed 
to it that it does not make me, as at first, positively miserable, 
and, I am sure, it can never make me more than negatively 
happy. 

I doubt not that yon will succeed well m the Western States ; 
Indeed, I think the chance of success so much greater there than 
in New England, that, if it were not for one or two reasons, I 
should almost be tempted to accompany you. 

I heard from our friend T— ^ yesterday. He has entered col- 
lege again, and appears to be as much as ever dissatisfied with 
things about him. He said he should write you soon ; confirms 
what he formerly wrote me about his engagement : and says he 
shall commence the study of divinity immediately upon leaving 
college, with one of the Episcopalian bishops I I am sorry to 
hear, by a letter from Lord, that his former complaints have, of 
late, somewhat disturbed him ; he says, if they increase, he shall, 
probably, cross the Atlantic. What a grand thing this money is, 
chum! as you will experience when you gain your hundred- 
thousand-dollar case, purely by the force of your eloquence, 
with neither law nor reason on your side. Tou still, I suppose, 
find your cigar a never-failing refuge in your troubles. I don't 
know how I should be able to support existence without some 
such comforter — not that it gives me any positive pleasure to 
smoke, but it deadens the acuteness of my feelings whenever 
anything happens to trouble me. 

You have, by this time, become quite a proficient in legal lore, 
I imagine. I left the study before I had gone any further than 
the rudiments, and the very little that I learned I have for- 
gotten. I shall not recommence the study if I can continue in 
my present situation, or obtain another as eligible, for a year at 
least ; at the end of that time I hope to be more able to pene- 
trate its mysteries. 

A very large proportion of oir class are studying law, I 
should think. I shall have an opportunity of seeing their 
success before I attempt the practice. Bob S is in Andover 
Institution ! He must make a most dignified appearance among 
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the black-bearded, long-whiskered students of divinity, whosi 
age averages at least twenty-five years. Oleaveland is studying 
law in Andover; and Jonas we pedagogues rank in our frater- 
nity. I know not how it is, but I feel a great interest in all ray 
class-mates, though there were but two or three that, while in 
college, I ever cared a copper about, or who, I have reason to 
think, held me at that value. If I could meet any member ot 
the Spouteroi, I should feel in the seventh heaven. 

Judge Pierce alludes to his fondness for the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott. Large portions of Scott^s poetry he 
early committed to memory. The introduction to Canto III. 
of Marmion^ was a great favorite with him. A portion of 
it deserves to be quoted, as the lines, by some sabtle link 
of association, became indissolubly connected with his recol- 
lections of New England, and the home of his boyhood. 
Those who heard him recite them, many years afterwards, 
cannot have forgotten the subdued and gentle spirit in 
which he did it. As by an enchanter's wand, they seemed 
to unseal the mystic fountain of memory, and the toaUn 
gushed c'U, 

But say, my Erakine, hut thoa weighed 
That secret power by all obeyed. 
Which warps not less the passive mind, 
Its source concealed or nndeflned ; 
. Whether an impulse, that has Mrth 
Soon as the infant wakes on earth, 
One with oar feelings and oar powwt, 
And rather part of as than oars ; 
Or whether fitlier termed the sway 
Of habit, formed In early day? 
Howe*er derived, its force confest 
Rales with despotic sway the breapt, 
Add drags as on by viewless chain. 
While taste and reason plead in vain. 
Look east, and ask the Belgian why, 
Beneath Batavia*s sultry sky. 
He seeks not, eager to inhale, 
The freshness of the mountain gal«. 
Content to rear his whitened wall 
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Betide the dank and dull canal ? 
He *U say from youth he loved to see 
The white caU gliding by the tree. 
Or see yon weather-beaten hind, 
Whose sluggish herds before him wind, 
Whose tattered plaid and rugged cheek 
Bis northern clime and kindred speak ; 
Through England's laughing meads he go«t» 
And Bn|^d*s wealth around him flows ; 
Aski if it would content him well, 
At ease in these gay plains to dwell, 
Where hedgerows spread a rerdant screta. 
And spires and forests interrene, 
And the neat cottage peeps between ? 
No, not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber*B boundless range ; 
Nor for fair Devon's meads forsake 
Bennevis grey and Garry's lake. 

Thus while 1 ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child, 
Rude though they be, still with the chliMi 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 
And feelings, roused in life's first day. 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain towt^ 
Which charmed my fancy's wakening hour. 
Though no broad river swept along 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sighed no grores in summer gal*» 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet's speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's re«4 
Tet was poetic impulse giren, 
Bj the green hill and clear blue heartik 
It was a barren scene, and wild. 
Where naked difls were rudely irfled: 
But erer and anon between 
Lay relret tofts of loveliest green ; 
And well the lonely infant knew 
^cesses where the walNflower grew, 
And honey-suckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruined wall. 
I deemed such nooks the sweetest shadt 
The son in all his round surveyed ; 
And stni I thought that shattered tow«r 
The mightiest work of human power; 
And marvelled, as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitched my i 
Of forayers, who; with headlong force. 
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Down from that strength had iporred tlMir 

Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far In the distant CheTiot's blue. 

And home returning filled the hall 

With revel, wassail-rout, and brawL 

Methought that still with trump and elacg 

The gate- way's brolcen arches rang; 

Methought grim features, seamed with scan. 

Glared through the whidow's rusty bars. 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth. 

Of lovers' sleights, and ladles* charms, 

Of witches' spells, of warriors* arms ; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

By WaUace wight and Bruce the bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight. 

When pouring from their highland height. 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretched at length upon the floor, 

Again I fought each combat o*er, 

Pebbles and shells, In order laid, 

The mimic ranks of -war displayed; 

And onward still the Scottish lion bore. 

And still the scattered Southron fled befcrs. 

Still, with vain fondness, could I trace, 
Anew, each kind familiar face. 
That brightened at our evening fire : 
Vrom the thatched mansion*s grey-haired 111% 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood; 
Whose eye In age, quick, clear, and keen. 
Showed what In youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbors sought, 
Content with equity unbought ; 
To him the venerable priest. 
Our frequent and familiar guest, 
Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint : 
Alas I whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless Joke : 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-willed imp, a grandame's child | 
Bat, half a plague and half a Jest, 
Waa sun endured, beloved, careat. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Anifration of Bdaeated Toang Men from New Bnglftod— Maine Tiren^-flre Tean 
ago— He determines to go West— Hii setting out — His Letters Home, describing 
his Journey to Cincinnati, and tlience to Natchea— Notice of his Uncle, B«T 
James Lewis— Obtains a sitoation as Teai^er. 

JEt. 18-19. 1827. 

A PERSON who had never examined the subject, would be 
surprised at the number of educated young men of New 
England, who annually go forth to seek their fortunes in 
other parts of the land. Sons of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Maine, fill no small portion of the offices of trust and 
honor throughout the new sections of the Union ; they 
are also found occupying the highest positions in neigh- 
boring States, and in the middle and southern mem- 
bers of the Old Thirteen. It was stated^ several years ago, 
that thirty Representatives, in the Lower House of Con- 
gress, were natives of Connecticut, although Connecticut 
was, at that time, entitled to but two or three members ; 
and this instance is, probably, no unfair specimen of the 
general fact. 

Fronting the old world — the home of modem civilization ; 
trained in habits of free. Christian thought ; deeply imbued, 
too, with the spirit of virtuous intelligence and mental pro- 
gress. New England must, for ages, continue to be a chief 
seat of Ainerican culture. From this hive of States and 
Statesmen, young men of superior talent, education, and 
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practical energy, will still swarm to near and distant parts 
of the Republic — to Nebraska, Kansas, and Minnesota ; to 
New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, and California — there 
to win the prizes of wealth, honor, and renown. 

Maine, a qaarter of a centnrj ago, held out small attrac- 
tions to talent and enterprise in any of the great spheres 
of intellectual life. The professions were crowded to excess. 
Large numbers, therefore, of the young men, who had 
received a liberal education, emigrated to other parts of the 
country, especially to the West and Southwest ; some with 
a view of returning in a few years ; but the most for the 
purpose of seeking a permanent home. The West and 
Southwest then seemed a hundred times further off than 
they do now ; indeed, so rapidly have railroads, steamboats, 
and telegraphs, brought the most distant parts of the Con- 
tinent into neighborly contact, that California and Oregon 
now appear nearer to Maine than Ohio and Mississippi did 
twenty-five years ago. 

Before leaving College, young Prentiss had formed a 
plan of going to the New States ; but no specific point of 
settlement was fixed upon, nor was he decided, on starting, 
whether he should remain, or return, after a few years, and 
make his home in his native State. 

How well I remember the scene of his bidding us adieu, 
and going forth in quest of fortune I It was a beautiful 
afternoon, in the last month of summer ; the wagon and Old 
Gray were at the door ; a hnge trunk, filled with a two 
years^ outfit, and many a token of maternal and sisterly 
affection, was in its place ; amid numerous tears, the fare- 
well embrace was given ; then, climbing quickly to his seat, 
his manly countenance bright with hope, and followed by 
devout benedictions, he rode away towards Portland. I 
was just old enough to feel the romance of the scene, 
without appreciating its import ; and, were I to live » 
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tbonsand years, the pleasing, strange emoti«»fls of that hour 
would not be forgotten. Indeed, if I were now to witness 
one quietly departing for the moon, it could hardly appear 
80 wonderful as his setting out for the Far West then 
seemed to me. 

He proceeded to Boston the same night, and remained 
there, yisiting a class-mate, and other friends, nearly a 
week. Unfortunately, his letter from Boston is lost. Of 
his journey from thence to Cincinnati, the following letters 
give his own description : — 

TO HIS MOTHSB. 

Niw T€«K Otrr, Auguti 9, 182T. 
Ht Dbab Motheb: 

I sit down this evening to write to you, as I 
promised you I would upon ray arrival in New York. You 
have, probably, before this time, received the letter I wrote you 
from Boston. I went to Mr. F.'s the same day it was dated — 
stayed there that night, and also the next day. I was very much 
pleased with them. Mr. F. appeared like an old acquaintance, 
though I never saw him before. I shall always remember their 
kind attention and hospitality. I left Boston yesterday morning 
at three o'clock, in the stage for Providence ; arrived at P— 
at ten in the forenoon ; went immediately on board the steamboat 
for this city, and arrived here at six this morning. The distance 
from Boston to Providence is forty-two miles, and from Provi- 
dence to New York something like two hundred and forty, — so 
that in little more than twenty-six hours I came almost three 
hundred miles. Yesterday morning I was in Boston, — ^this 
morning in New York. From Providence, on board the steam- 
boat, it was very beautiful; Long Island being continually in sight 
on one side, and the shores of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New York, upon the other. For about fifteen miles before arriv- 
ing in the city, the scenery — especially upon the mainland side- 
is superior to anything I had ever imagined. It s^^med like one 
vast garden ; and the eye could hardly be kept at rest upon any 
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Binglo object— even for a moment— so many others were oontin* 
Dally courting the view. I could count, and distinctly see, from 
the boat, more than a hundred beautiful country-seats — large and 
elegant, and situated in the midst of luxuriant groves. These 
superb seats pleased me much more than the city itself— though 
the vastness of that astonished me. The view of it, however, 
on entering the harbor, is very much injured by its low situa- 
tion, as you can see but a small portion of it at once. The Gity 
Hall is the most elegant building I have ever seen, — fsLV superior 
to anything in Boston : and the Battery is a delightful place for 
a walk. I am now at the American Hotel, in Broadway — the 
most fashionable street in the city. At dinner to-day we had 
plenty of fruit, peaches, musk-melons, water-melons, &c. I wish 
I could send some of them to the children. 

I have concluded not to go to Paterson, but shall leave the 
city to-morrow morning for Albany. I shall make no stay, I 
believe now, except to see the Falls of Niagara, as I am very 
anxious to get to the end of my journey, and to know whether 
or not T shall be able to do anything. 

I called this forenoon upon Mr. Fessenden,* — ^the gentleman to 
whom Mr. Pierce gave me a letter of introduction. I found him 
very polite and affable. I sat and talked with him about an 
hour on various subjects, and when I rose to come away, he 
told me he would give me a letter to a gentleman — ^a friend of 
his — in Oinciimati. He, accordingly, wrote me one ; and, upon 
looking at it, I found it vas directed to Mr. Wright,t a lawyer— 
the same one to whom I told you I should be glad to have a 
letter. He says in it, he was " very much pleased with the 
young gentleman's manners and address;" don't laagh now — ^for 
these are his very words. 

I called also at Mr. S.'s, where I drank tea, and from whence 
I have just returned. They were very agreeable, indeed, and 
made a thousand inquiries about Gorham, and their friends 
there. Mrs. S. says she was always acquainted with you from a 
fehild — asked a great many questions about you — ^and desired 



• ThomM Fessenden, Esq. t Nathaniel Wright, 1 
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to be particularly remembered to yon, as did also the rest of the 
family. 

I have DOW written you a long letter, and as I shall not pro- 
bably stop, perhaps I shall not write again till I get to Cincin- 
nati. Yon must (one of yon) write now, so that I may hear 
very soon after my arrival. My love to all the children, and to 
all my friends — and now good night to yon all. 
Yonr affectionate son, 

S. S. PBENnsa. 



TO HIS BBOTHBB WILLIAM. 

BufTALO, Augutt 17, 182T. ' 

MyDbab Bbothbb: — 

Being obliged to stay in this village* a day, wait- 
ing for the steamboat to go np the I^ake, I thonght I would not 
omit so good an opi:)ortnnity for writing — though I told you on 
leaving New York that I shonld not probably write again till I 
arrived at the end of my journey. 

The next morning after I wrote you from New York, I started 
for Albany in one of the steamboats np the North River, and 
reached Albany before dnsk the same day. This was far the 
most interesting part of my route. When about twenty or 
thirty miles from the city, we passed what are called the Pali- 
sades — a vast range of cliffs extending about a dozen miles along 
the right bank of the river, and varying from 800 to 1,200 feet 
in perpendicular height. They receive their name from their 
regular and uniform stmcture, and are, altogether, very grand 
and beautiful. Bnt they are far exceeded both in grandeur and 
beauty by the Highlands, which rise thirty or forty miles further 
np, and in the very wildest part of which— close upon the bank 
of the river — ^is situated West Point, an important post, as you 
well know, in the revolutionary war. It is still strongly forti- 
fied, and is, al»3, the seat of the Military School established by 
the United States. It is, indeed, a most imposing sitnation, 
being many hundred feet above the river (which is here very 

* The citj of ilaflUo hftd, In 1800, a popoUtion of 48,000. 
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• narrow), and of which it has the most perfect commaml. We 
also passed many beautiful villages upon both sides of the river, 
where passengers were landed and received, and that, too, in a 
very curious manner. Just before arriving at any landing-place, 
the small boat was let down, having a long rope attached to it, 
the passengers and baggage put aboard, and the rope let loose. 
The boat would then run along the landing-place, leave the 
passengers — take new ones — and the rope being immediately 
attached to some of the machinery of the steamboat, in a few 
moments the small boat would be drawn alongside and taken 
up. The steamboat all this time going at the rate of twelve or 
more miles an hour. The distance from New York to Albany 
is about one hundred and sixty miles, and we were about twelve 
hours in passing it. 

I made no stop at Albany, but have come directly npon my 
route so far — except yesterday, when I visited the Falls of 
Niagara. Part of the way I have come in the canal packet 
boats, which are made expressly for carrying passengers, and 
part of the way by stages. The boats go at the slow race of 
about three miles and a half an hour. 

I stayed six or eight hours at the Falls, and viewed them as 
much as that time would allow. They are truly grand and 
magnificent; though, I must confess, I was somewhat disap- 
pointed in them— especially in the noise, which is not half so 
great as I had anticipated. Still, they are, probably, the most 
sublime and tremendous sight in the world ; and, I have no 
doubt, if I should see them again, I should be even more struck 
than at the first time. 

I leave this place to-morrow in tiie steamboat, and go up 
Lake Erie to Sandusky, in Ohio ; from there I shall take the 
stage to Cincinnati. I have had a fine time so far — notwith- 
standing that I have sometimes felt a little home-sick, as I 
suppose you would call it. However, I am not yet so sick of 
my bargain but that I would start again if I were at home. It 
seems a little odd, to be sure, to pass day after day without 
seeing any one that I know. But this does not much trouble 
me, for when I am a little home-sick I can think of my friends 
at home, and this is, in some degree, as if I saw them. Tell 
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mother that I have met with no accident, nor overslept myself 
a single morning, since I left Gorham — though she will hardly 
believe so strange a story as the last. I shall expect a letter 
from one of you very soon after my arrival at Cincinnati. Give 
my kindest respects to Mr Pierce and wife. Remember me also 
to cousin Wra. Peabody,* and to all my other friends ; and now, 
last of all, my best love to mother, yourself, and all the rest of 
the children. 

Yotir affectionate brother, 

8. S. Pbektiss. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

CiHOonrATi, August 28, 18ST. 

Mt Dear Mother: 

I arrived in this city last Friday night, and should 
have written immediately — ^bnt I thought it would be better to 
wait a day or two and deliver my letters, so that I might give 
you some account of my prospects. I presume you have received 
the letter I wrote William from Buffalo. The next day after 
'writing it, I went on board the steamboat bound up the Lake to 
i5andusky. We were thirty-six- hours on the Lake ; the distance 
is abont 250 miles. The next morning after arriving at San- 
dusky, I took the stage to this place. 

The roads in tiiis part of the country are very bad indeed. 
We were four days in coming through, travelling every night 
till twelve o^clock, and then starting again at two in the morn- 
ing. This, as yon may well suppose, was the most disagreeable 
part of it, considering.how well I like to lie abed in the morn- 
ing. After I had rested here a day, I went round and delivered 
my letters. The gentleman to whom they were directed, 
received me with a great deal of politeness, and offered to assist 
me in any plans which I might have in view. My first intention 
was to attempt immediately to obtain a school, but my class- 



* William H. Peabody, M.D., now deceased. He was an able physician ; ftall ot 
4eToUon to the science, as well as the practice, of his nobl) profession. He waa. 
also, an accomplished Christian gentleman, public-spirited kind to the poor, ani 
leroted (o bis fdends. Long will they cherish his memory 
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mate Boyd and several others, advised me against it. I am now 
in Mr. Wright's office — the gentleman to whom Mr. Fessenden^ 
of New York, gave me a letter. He appears very friendly, and 
says he has no doubt I can support myself and pursue my studies 
at the same time. In my next lettei' I shod probably be able to 
tell you more about it. 

Cincinnati is a beautiful place. It is considerably larger than 
Portland, and is delightfully situated on the right bank of the 
Ohio. My office is within a few rods of the riVer, and looks 
directly upon it, so that I can at any time see the steam and 
other boats passing and repassing before the city. You would 
be astonished to find how cheap produce of every kind is in this 
State. Com is sold for ten or twelve cents a bushel, and wheat 
for twenty. Apples, pear?*, peaches and melons are all ripe, and 
cheap as any one could wish. I shall now expect a letter every 
day from you — you must be sure and write often, and William 
must write me too. I shall want to hear all about the farm, and 
how things turn out upon it this year. My love to all the 
children. Give my respects to Mr. Pierce and wife, and remem- 
ber me to all my friends. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Prentiss. 



TO mS BROTHER WILLIAM. 

CiHOiNHATi, September 27, 1827. 
My Dear Brother: 

I received your letter about three weeks since, and 

was, I assure you, exceedingly glad to hear from you. I am 

looking now every day for another letter, and hope I shall not 

be disappointed. You must write me as often at least as once in 

three weeks, and don't take the trouble to pay the postage of 

your letters. I am glad to hear your crops are like to turn out 

so well. I suspect youll miss me a little in husking corn and 

bunching onions. The screwed hay, I suppose, lies on your 

hands yet ; however, IVe no doubt but you'll get a good price 

for it in the course of two or three years. I presume your 

apples did not not turn out very well this year, at least they did 

not bid fair for it when I left home. You m ist tell me how 
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many barrels of cider you make. There is here an abundant 
of fruits of every kind, peaches and melons especially. For 
three cents I can purcliase more peaches than yon will raise 
from the tree in the front-yard. They sell from twenty to 
twenty-five c^nts a bnsliel, and melons you can buy — as large 
as water-pails — for a cent, or a cent and a half apiece. 
The markets here are the cheapest, perhaps, in the world. 
Meats of the best kind sell for two cents a pound, and every- 
thing else in proportion. They have their markets every day 
at five o'clock in the morning, and I often get up, even though so 
early, and walk through them, just for the sake of observing the 
abundance of everything necessary for the support of life. 
I am afraid mother won't believe this about my rising so early, 
but it is a fact. There is more doing here than at any place of 
its siz^ in the United States. The number of inhabitants is at 
present about 17,000,* and during the year past, some 300 new 
buildings have been put up. I have not been out of the city a 
gunning yet, though I intend to go shortly. There is plenty of 
game of every kind, especially wild turkeys, an animal I pre- 
sume you never saw. They are about as large as tame turkeys 
and very much like them. I saw a great many flocks, as J came 
through the State, on the trees and in the road. I have not yet 
obtained a situation, but have several in view, and shall probably 
have got one by the time I write again. I would give not a 
little I assure you, if I could drop in and see you of an evening. 
Not a day passes but I think of you all, and I hope to see you 
all again, though not probably very soon. Tell Uncle James 
I shall be very glad to receive a letter from him.t Give my love 

to all the children. Tell her dollar is on good interest, and 

one of these days she shall have principal and interest. Samuel 

* The population of Cincinnati in 1850, was 115,000. 

t The Rev. James Lewis, a venerated elder and local preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, now in the eighty-sixth or seventh year of his age. There are 
few men in Maine who have been in the ministry so long, or whose Christian labors 
have been fraught with such abundant and lasting good. He entered upon his 
work in 1800, and now, after the lapse of more than half a century, is still able, 
oocasional1y» to resume it. During most of these fifty-five years, he has been wont 
to preach every Sabbath, generally three times, rarely losing an appointment by 
•iekness, and still more rarely, V ever, by storm, in summer or winter. His labors 
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and Abby must write me themselves, and A. and G. too, aa 
soon as they are able. My best love to you mother. I siiall 
write you next. Give my respects to Mr. Pierce and wife, and 
all the rest of my friends. Remember me kindly to all tho 
neighbors, and write again soon^ 

Yours affectionately, 

S. S. PBENTI88. 

P. S. To Mother.— Thinking you might be a little anxious 
about my health, I will just say that I do not think there is a 
healthier place in the world. I never was in better health. 

Your affectionate son, i 

S. S, Pbbntiss. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

LouuTiLLB, Kt., October 4, 189T. 
Mt Bear Mother: 

You are probably much surprised to see the date 

of my letter, and you will, perhaps, be much more so to hear 

bare been pretty equally divided among all tbe towns within fifteen miles round, arid 
bis rides out and bacic, often over the roughest roads or through heavy snows, 
would, probably, average from fifteen to twenty miles. It is estimated that he baa 
officiated at not less than 1,500 funerals, sometimes riding for the purpose forty miles. 
The distance travelled by him in meeting his various Sabbath and week-day appoint- 
ments, would, doubtless, amount to considerably more than 50,000 miles. If his Aue- 
ral and camp>meeting sermons be included, he can hardly have preached less than 
from 8,0001o 9,000 times. He has never received a single dollar of compensation 
for his ministerial services. Unto all the tens of thousands to whom he has preached, 
he could say, with St. Paul : ^^Iha/oe coveted no man^s Moer, or goldy or apparel. 
Yea^ ye yourselves knoU' that these hands ha^e ministered unto my necessities.** 
Though far from rich, his hospitality to his itinerant brethren used to be 
unbounded. Many a Methodist preacher recalls with delight Ms sojourn at 
Father Lewis's farm, ^e has been instrumental in organising numero^s societies, 
'or local churches, and MrK> in building many houses of worship. Indeed, in several 
towns of Cumberland and adjoining counties, he was the youthful pioneer, as he 
Is now the universftjy beloved and revered patriarch, of Methodism. There is not 
a man living, the sif^At of whom, riding in his old gig, is so grateful to the 
eyes of thousands "m otorham, Buxton, Scarborough, Cape Elizabeth, and other 
neighboring towni, v .he news of whose death would fill their hearts with such deep, 
filial grief. Here in r -yt the place to depict his meek and guileless virtues ; bat this 
I will venture to aF.rm, that when ^der Lewis departs for Heaven, ha will iMW 
»o better man in a1'. (he State to follow after him !— Bo. 
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that I am on my way to Katohez, in the State of Mississippi. I 
wrote to William but little more than a week since, and I had 
then no more idea of leaving Ohio, than I had, ten years ago, of 
leaving Maine. Indeed, it is only three days since I thought of 
it. I had, when I wrote last, several places in view in the city 
of Cincinnati, but have been disappointed in some of them, and 
others did not please me. I was, notwithstanding, on the point 
of taking a school, the wages of which woald bat little more 
than have paid my expenses. I thought, however, I would first 
ask the advice of those gentlemen with whom I had become 
acquainted ; and they all, without exception, advised me — ^if I 
wished to spend a year or two, both pleasantly and profitably- 
to go down the Mississippi to Natchez, where I should, undoubt- 
edly, obtain a situation as tutor in a private family. In Ohio it 
is mnch the same with regard to schools as in New England ; 
but it is quite different in Mississippi, and the other Southern 
States. There they have no system of common schools ; and the 
rich planters, living at a distance from each other, are obliged 
to have, each of them, a teacher in his own iBEimily. Mr. Storer 
introduced me to a couple of gentlemen who reside in Natchez, 
and who are now returning with their families from a visit to 
the North. I am in company with them, and they tell me there 
is no doubt I can obtain immediately such a situation as I have 
described. I have, also, an abundance of letters of introduction 
to persons in Natchez. 

When I first thought of going South, I was rather at a loss foi 
the means, as my money was about expended. I had concluded, 
at length, to take one of the common schools for two or three 
months, till I had earned enough to carry me to Natchez ; but, 
on mentioning the plan to Mr. Wright (with whom I have been 
studying), he told me I should not take a school, and very 
kindly offered me any sum I wished for, without security, and 
to be repaid whenever I find it convenient. I, at first, refused 
to avail myself of his generous offer — ^but, i pon his repeating it, 
finally borrowed sufficient to carry me down the river. Mr. 
Wright is, himself, a New England man, and formerly kept the 
A.cademy in Portland. He is one of the finest men I ever met 
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with, and I shall always feel under the (greatest obligations to 
him. 

I leave here in the steamboat immediately ; and shall, pro- 
bably, be ten or twelve days in descending the Ohio and 
Mississippi to Natchez. It is now hite in the evening, and I 
must bid you all ' Grood night.' My love to TVilliam, Samuel, 
and all the children ; and be assured that, though my distance 
from home is somewhat increased, my love and affection for it 
will never be diminished. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Pkentiss. 



In a letter, dated Cincinnati, March 29, 1852, Mr. 
Wright writes : — 

J assure you I remember well your brother, S. S. Prentiss, 
and have always remembered him, with much interest. He was 
introduced to me by Bellamy Storer, Esq., of the Bar here, for- 
merly of Portland ; and, having spent some time in Portland 
m/self, and having many warm friends there, I was led to such 
conversation with him as occasioned his stating to me his object 
in visiting the West, his plans, &c. I saw in him very interest- 
ing and very promising traits of character, young as he then 
was, and tendered to him my services, and invited him to spend 
his time in my office as long as he chose. We took considerable 
pains to find a school for him, but found no situation at all 
mviting; one place, at a village about twelve miles out of town, 
had engaged his attention, and he was thinking strongly of going 
there to teach a school for the winter, though he disliked it 
exceedingly; for our Western villages were rough and dull, 
and he would be removed from all the friends lie had made in 
town. He evidently felt rather downcast at this time, not dis- 
couraged — for he always showed much energy — but a little 
home-sick, I thought. There were so many young men flocking 
West, that it was difficult for them to find employment; teachers 
were not in demand, as in New England ; he was short of 
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money, and, I saw, was very unwOling to apply to friends for it. 
He spent his time prutty much in my office ; but lawyers' offices 
here furnish no compensaring employment for students. I con- 
trived, however, tothrow some trifle into his hands. In Sep- 
tember he became acquainted with a gentleman residing, or 
well acquainted, at Natchez, who became interested in him, 
and made such statements to him, in relation to prospects in 
that region, that he was disposed to try his fortune there. 
He hesitated a good deal about it, however, and seemed 
reluctant to separate himself so tar, both in place and people, 
from his early associations. But his native energy prevailed. I 
told him I had no doubt he would find employment there for 
the time being, and a good field for enterprise. Yankees of 
talents and integrity generally succeed there. My only fear was, 
that he was too modest for that region, — diffident^ perhaps, I 
should say. 

" I gave him a couple of letters, one of them to a man who 
died before he got there, and he started off. I have not often 
parted with one, after so short an acquaintance, with so much 
regret. He left here about the beginning of October, 1827, spent 
near a month in descending the river ; and, after teaching more 
than a year, and completing his legal studies, was admitted to the 
bar in 1829 ; and after this, rose, like an eagle cut loose from 
the cord that had bound it, till he soared above all of his profes- 
sion in the State, and among the first orators of his times. 

" He wrote to me repeatedly, after reaching Mississippi. He 
could hardly reconcile himself to the country, the manners, the 
want of New England comfort and neatne8s; and, for some 
time, expressed a deterniiination to return North, as soon as he 
had accumulated the means of finishing the study of his profes- 
sion. 

" While in my office here, he was very studious, sociable, and 
pleasant ; showing clearness and quickness of mind, and great 
command of language, for one so young. He was Retired, rather 
secluded in his course of life, keeping his main object ever in 
view. I ever felt great interest in him, and regari'.ed ha death, 
in the very prime and vigor of life as a national loss. 
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TO HIS MOTHBB. 

Natchbz, Miss., Nov&mbm' 8, 1817. 
Mt Dear Mother: 

You have, probably, received before this a letter 
dated at Loaisville, Ky., informiDg yoo that I had left Cincin* 
nati for this place. I arrived here yesterday, having been about 
three weeks in performing the journey. The steamboat ran 
aground several times upon the sand-bars, on one of which she 
lay a week. While the hands were getting her off, the passen- 
gers would go ashore, and hunt, there being plenty of game in 
the woods. I came very near, at one time, being left behind by 
my love of hunting. The boat had run aground one morning, 
and the captain told us we might go a gunning, as he didn't 
think he should be able to get her off before night. Accord- 
ingly several of us went ashore with our guns, an^. went into 
the woods. I parted from the rest, and followed up a little 
creek in pursuit of some wild ducks. Having spent a couple of 
liours, and killed three of the ducks, I returned to the bank of the 
river — ^when, behold I the boat was gone. There was a little 
log cabin close by (the only habitation for perhaps thirty miles 
round), where I immediately inquired what had become of the 
boat, and was told she had started at least an hour before. I 
was, as you may well imagine, in a pretty pickle. They told me, 
however, that she would, probably, stop to take in wood about 
two miles below, and that, if I was expeditious, I might, possi- 
bly, overtake her. I accordingly threw away my ducks, shoul- 
dered my musket and marched on as fast as I could. Upon 
arriving at the place, I saw the boat had left it, and was nearly 
half a mile on her way. I hailed her as loudly as possible, when 
she put about, came back and took me in. But if I had been 
one minute later, I should have lost my chance. I could have 
staid, however,- at the log-cabin, till another boat came along. 
But it was a dreary place, and in the midst of the forest Tell 
Abby to look upon her map at about the middle of that part of 
the State of Indiana which borders on the Ohio river, and she 
will be near the spot. 
The country is very little inhabited on the banks either of the 
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Ohio or the Mississippi. Most of it, along the Mississippi espe 
cially, is entirely overflowed for half the year. Sometimes thero 
's a little spot which can be onltivated, and in such places I have 
Been the corn fifteen feet high. The banks of the Mississippi arc 
also covered with immense brakes of cane, or reed, which grow 
very thick together, and are of a most beautiful green. 

I had letters to some of the first men in Natchez, which I 
have delivered ; and they tell me they have no doubt I shall 
obtain, in a few days, such a situation as I wish. They appear 
very friendly, and offer to assist me in any way I may desire. 

I am very anxious to hear from you all. You must write 
often, and tell me how everything goes on at home — how the 
neighbors do, and what crops you have raised from the farm. 
Tell Uncle James to write me too, if he has not already done so. 
You will hear from me again soon. In the meantime, my love 

to you all. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. P. 



TO HIS BEOTHEE WILLIAM. 

Natchxz, November 21, 182T. 

Dear Bbotheb: 

You will, no doubt, be glad to hear — at any rate 
I am glad to be able to write you — that I have at length obtained 
a situation. It is in the family of a widow lady, who lives about 
twelve miles from here, in the country. She has five children, 
whom I shall have to teach. It is said to be one of the 
most respectable families in the country. The lady, too, I under- 
stand, is very pious, which will suit mother exactly. Her name 
is Shields. The great advantage of the situation is, that Mrs. 
Shields has in her house one of the finest law-libraries in the 
State — ^her husband having been formerly Judge of the Supreme 
Court. I am to have the entire use of this library ; so that I 
shall be in as good a situation ft)r pursuing my studies, as if I 
were in a lawyer's oflBce. I made fhe engagement yesterday, 
»nd to-morrow shall go out to stay. 

I suppose it is not far from Thanksgiving time now. I would 
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walk a great way to be at borne on that day. You most rernein* 
ber me when you carve the roast turkey, and out the pumpkin 
pies. I am exceeding anxious to hear from you, having had 
but one letter since I left home. Remember me, as usua., to mj 
friends and the neighbors. My love to you all. 
Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. PBKNTIBa. 



TO MBS. XYSLINA PIBBOS, GOBHAM, MS. 

Natoek, Hu8., Deoemiber 6, 188T. 

Mt Beab Madam: — 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I comply 
with yoar request that I should write you some account of my 
fortune after I left New England. It is a task too agreeable 
to omit, though, alas! my adventures have been of so ordinary a 
nature that I am afraid they are hardly worth relating. I have 
met no giants — seen no damsels in distress — and, upon my 
honor, have been neither robbed, drowned nor murdered, — 
although I have travelled about three thousand miles since I 
left home. I beg leave to correct myself — I did see one damsel 
in distress, and it was a case in which my knight-errantry was 
of some avail. It was on board one of the packet-boats between 
Albany and Utica, and thus it was : — A young lady, one of the 
passengers, looking over a newspaper, saw the article about a 
Frenchman's mounting in a balloon from the ves«el. which was 
to go over the Falls of Niagara. *' Good heavens!" said she to 
the gentleman next to her ; " Is it a fact, or is it only a quiz ?" 
He could not inform her ; she applied to the next one — he was 
as ignorant as the former. The poor girl was in an agony of 
curiosity ; to one and to all the question was put, " Was it a 
fact?" "Was a Frenchman to rise in a balloon?" — one and all 
were profoundly ignorant. At last she applied to me — but it 
was with a kind of desperation, and a look which told that she 
did not expect much from so insignificant a looking animal as 
myself. I pitied her sad^ condition, and, thinking it would be 
uncharitable to suffer so fair a maiden to die of curiosity, told 
ber that it was absolutely a fact — that I had seen t^e Frenoh* 
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mm in New York, and oonyersed with him. The gentlemeii 
Btared at me^ as mnch as to say, in plain English, I lied. But 
the damsel — thinking she had learned a wonderfvi piece of 
information — ^repaid me with a smile that was richly worth 
forty ^ies. Bat I heg yonr pardon for talking such nonsense, 
and would advise yon to skip the preceding page. 

I travelled very rapidly from Portland to Oindnnati, stop- 
ping only at Boston, New York and Niagara Falls. At Boston 
I stayed a week — ^part of which 1 spent at Mr. F.'s, and very 
pleasantly, too. At New York I stayed hut three days, nor had 
I any desire to stay longer — ^two or three hours were entirely 
sufficient to gratify all my curiosity for seeing. I have some- 
what the feeling of the trapper in the Prairie in that respect ; 
and the Highlands of the Hudson afforded me far more gratifica- 
tion than all I saw in the city of New York. I stayed at Niagara 
hut two days, though I should have been glad to tarry there a 
week, could I have done it conveniently. I was disappointed in 
this stupendous cataract ; as, indeed, I could hardly fail to have 
been. I had heard and read of it so often that I had formed a 
vague idea of something vast and grand beyond what it is possi- 
ble for nature to produce. Of course when I saw the real 
cataract, though fSEur the most sublime and magnificent sight I 
had ever beheld, still it did not equal my expectation. In fact, 
I have been disappointed in almost everything I have seen, and 
be^n to suspect that there is not so much difference between 
one part of the country and another as I had imagined. Indeed, 
I have a vastly better opinion even of the good town of Grorhara, 
than I had before I left it. The imagination is very prone to 
clothe remote objects with a thousand charms which, in reality, 
they do not possess ; and whatever knowledge of fact is want- 
ing, is amply made up by the illusions of fancy. For this reason 
we prefer visiting remote places, to those which are near us ; 
and a person will often go a thousand miles to see an object, 
which^ man who lives within twenty of it, has never taken the 
trouble to examine. 

Tif distance lends enchantment to the rlew, 
And robes the^iQountaia in Ua asiire iMit. 
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At CiDcinnati I stayed abont two months; during which time 
I pursued my studies in the office of Mr. Wright. My funds 
beginning then to wax low, I was obliged to bestir myself and 
concluded to try my fortune further south. * ♦ ♦ * 

I have now written you a letter, which, I am afraid, will 
exhaust your patience in reading. I hope, however, you as well 
as Mr. Pierce, will consider it worth an answer ; not so much 
on account of itself, as the feeling which dictated it. The plea- 
sant days I spent at your house will not soon be forgotten — for 
they were among the pleasantest of my life ; and I shall always 
gratefully remember the kind interest which Mr. Pierce and 
yourself were pleased to express in my welfare. Accept my 
sincere and respectful wishes for your happiness. 
Your obedient servant, 

S. S. Prentiss. 

l^ota Bene, — The lasses are not so handsome here as they are 
in Maine. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

Natobb, Miss., Dee^mbm^ 82, 1827. 
My Dear Mother: 

I am afraid you will think I write almost too often. 
At any rate you can hardly complain that I do not write often 
enough, since I have sent you, I believe, some nine or ten letters 
within the short time I have been from home. I wrote to Wil- 
liam about four weeks ago, informing you that I had, at length, 
become stationary, which, doubtless, you were very glad to hear, 
as you might begin to think I had become a wandering sort of a 
character. I have been now three weeks in my new situation, 
and am very much pleased with it indeed. It is an extremely 
pleasant family, and my labor is slight, in companson with what 
it would be in a common school, and the only objection I have 
Is its great distance from home ; a circumstance which I presume 
I think of fully as often as you can yourself. If I could run 
over a couple of thousand miles in the course of an evening, yon 
would be likely to see me amongst yon two or three times a 
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week, at least. However, as tliat is impossible, at least for such 
a slow traveller as I am, I iiast even mak^ the best of it, and 
visit you in imagination, if I cannot in reality. I shall probably 
continue here a year, at any rate till a better situation offers. 
I mean in point of salary, for in other respects I should not wish 
a better. I have, as I told you in my last, three hundred dol- 
lars a year and board. I have also the privilege of taking in 
two or three of the neighbors' children, which will probably 
bring me in another hundred. I am confined about three or t ur 
hours a day, and the rest of tne time I have entirely to myself. 
I spend it in studying law, reading and gunning. I have a horse 
whenever I v^ish to ride, and gun and ammunition, when I wish 
to go a hunting, vi^hich I do an hour or two almost every day. 
Indeed, I have everything found me I can possibly vsrish, and 
the only expense I can be at, will be for my clothing, of which 
I have a sufficient quantity for a long time to come, thanks to 
the care of a mother. They have no snow in this part of the 
country ; of course no sleigh-riding, a thing I shall miss very 
nmch. It is already their winter here, yet a fire is seldom 
needed, and the roses are blooming every day in the garden. 
They sow green peas at Christmas, and in February the spring 
opens, and they go to work in the fields. For myself, however, 
I prefer the cold weather of the North ; it is so delightful to sit 
by a good fire and hear the storm whistling without and beating 
against the windows, while all is comfortable and pleasant 
within. Still this is a very beautiful climate in the winter, and 
perhaps I shall like it even better than my own, when I become 
a Mttie more accustomed to it. Cotton is the production of this 
part of the Union, and here they raise nothing else upon their 
plantations. I have seen thousands of acres of it since I came 
here. It is picked from the stalks by negroes, and being cleaned 
of the seed by machines called gins, is then packed up in bales, 
nearly as it comes to you. The cotton plant is about the size 
of your currant bushes, or perhaps a little larger, and the cotton 
grows in pods as large as hen's eggs. When it is ripe the pods 
burst open, so that a field of ripe cotton looks somewhat as if it 
^ere covered with snow. The plantations yield from fifty to 
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three or four hundred bales each. I wrote to Mr. Boyd, at Oiu- 
cinnati, a month bince, to forward me any letters there might be 
for me there. In a few days, I presume, I shall receive them« 
which I am very anxious to do, as I have had but one letter from 
any of you since I left home. I wish you to write me at least 
once in three weeks, and tell me all the news of your part of the 
world; how the children do, how they come on with their 
studies, how much you have raised on the farm, who among my 
acquaintances are getting married, how the neighbors all do; 
the most trifling things will all be interesting to me, now I am 
so far from home. I believe I told you in my last to direct your 
letters to Natchez, Miss. I also date mine there, though I live 
ten miles from the city. My love to Willianr. and Samuel, and 
all the children. Kemember me, also, to 3dl the neighbors. 
Receive for yourself the best wishes of you; truly a£feotionate 
Mm, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

|«ettera Home while teschiDg In- the Family ol Mrs. Shields— Notice of George W 
Pierce — Letters from his Class-mate, Appleton— Takes Charge of an Academy-^ 
Trip into Louisiana— Anecdotes of him by one of his pupils^-Is Licensed, and 
commences the Practice of Law in Partnership with €len. Hoston^His Appear- 
ance at this time— Anecdote of hia first Speech at the Batw.-Trip to Ooluinbla 
Springs— His Views of Slarery. 

JEt. 19-^22. 1828—1881. 

TO HIS MOTHBB. 

Naichxb, February 12, 1898. 

My Deab Mothbb: — 

I again sit down to the pleasant task of writing to 
yon — and, for a little while, shall almost imagine myself at 
home. Indeed it requires very little stretch of the imagination 
to carry me back amongst you ; and often, when I awake in the 
morning, I expect to hear you calling me to breakfast — forget- 
ting that I am two thousand miles beyond the reach of your 
voice. 

I received, last week, a letter from you and William, dated 
December 24th ; and was very glad that you had heard of my 
safe arrival here, as I knew you would be anxious about mo till 
you did. William says you were all astonished at my letter 
from Louisville — ^you cannot have been more so than I wits to 
find, by his letter, that you had sold the farm, and moved into 
the village. Though I doubt not it is for the best, still, I assure 
you, it made me feel disagreeably to learn that the 'olace, where 
we had so long lived together, where I have sa often been 
a-gunniug and fishing, had passed into the hands of a stranger. 
Perhaps, one of these days, one of us will be able to repurchase 
\t. But I doubt not, as I said before, it was much the best 
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thing you could do ; and T am more especially glad because it 
will free you from so much care and trouble, and will give the 
children such great advantages for schooling. You must now 
be very pleasantly atuated — that is, if you have got into your 

new house. I imagined it could be no other than Mr. 's, 

as I had heard you speak frequently of purchasing that, in case 
you should ever move to the village. 

I am glad that William has given up the idea of going to sea ; 
in my opinion he has acted wisely. What does Samuel turn his 

mind to ? As for G^ ^ we were to make an admiral, or some 

other great character, of him ; tell him to mind his book, and 
take care of the garden. I am glad Abby has the advantage of 
the seminary, for she is sufficiently old to attend some such 
institution. The girls ought to have all the advantages possible ; 
we boys can easily take care of ourselves. I am very much 
alarmed to hear that your health is not as good as it has been. 
I hope you will take every possible care of it — do not be over- 
anxious about us children. 

The first quarter of my school is out to-morrow night. I go 
into company very little, though I have been introduced to most 
of the people hereabouts — I feel no inclination for society — and^ 
besides, I cannot aflEbrd the time from my studies. I wish to get 
through with my profession, and settle somewhere as soon as 
possible. Sometimes, however, I am very lonesome, and would 
give a good deal, could I drop in of an evening, and find yon all 
together. 

I do not like the manner of living here, so well as I do our 
Northern feshion. The white people themselves differ very 
little, as I can perceive, from those of our own part of the 
country. Slavery is the great pest of this as well as all the 
other Southern States. It is considered disgraceful for a white 
man to do any kind of hand labor — and everything is done by 
the' slaves. Of course, things are done in a very poor and 
slovenly manner ; and, though the people here are far wealthier 
than they are in the North, yet I do not think they live so com- 
fortably or so happily. The negroes themselves, however, 
appear to enjoy life, and are, for aught I see, as happy as theii 
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masiere. It is not often that they are treated so craelly as w« 
are accustomed to suppose, and in general they are better off 
than they would be if they were free — still it is a hard case for 
them at best. 

I have nothing new to tell you concerning myself since I 
wrote last. As I shall probably continu^Are a year, at least, 
and should like to have the news from Maine, I wish you would 
send me the weekly Eastern Argus. If you will speak to Mr. 
Pierce, he will attend to it. 

And now, my dear mother, as it is very late, I bid' you goo^ 
night, and also the children, to all of whom I send my love. 
Remember me, as usual, to all my friends. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Peentibb, 



TO HIS BBOTHBB WILLIAM, 

Natchbz^ AprU 20, 1898. 

Deab Beothee: — 

I was very glad, as you may well suppose, to hear 
from you all again, and to know that you are well and happy. 
I have nothing new to tell you concerning myself, as I keep 
pretty close to my business — studying all the time I can spare— 
and, of course, meet with nothing very interesting or extraor- 
dinary. I continue to be much pleased with my situation — and, 
indeed, do not think I could have found one in the whole State 
so well adapted to my views. As I told you before, I have the 
sole use of a very extensive and excellent law library, which I 
consider as good as a hundred dollars a-year at least. There is 
also a large library of miscellaneous books — so that I am in no 
want of this essential article, without which, indeed, I should 
hardly be able to exist. The family is a kind and amiable one ; 
and, if I did not utterly detest the business of teaching, my 
situation would be quite bearable. 

Mother requests the names and ages of my scholars. They 
are as follows : — William, who has just returned from Nashville; 
he is about eighteen years of age, and a fine young feEow. Tho 
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next is Gabriel, who is sixteen, an excellent scholar, and also a 
fine young man. The others are Francina, Joseph, and Elizabeth, 
of the respective ages of thirteen, nine, and six. They are all of 
good disposition, and I find no trouble whatever in managing 
tiiem. 

I am glad to hear yon have given np the idea of going to sea; 
at least if you can get business on shore. Probably you will 
turn your attention towards trading, with the intention of 
becoming a merchant. At any rate that is what I would do 
myself, had I not a profession. I consider it far the easiest, as 
well as one of the most respectable, roads to wealth ; and did I 
care much about wealth, I would, even now, change my pur- 
suits. For I consider the profession of law in New England 
(where I think I shall settle myself eventually, after all ), as one 
of the very poorest, in point of emolument. In this State, how- 
ever, the lawyers *'live in clover," as we say; the most ordinary 
make two or three thousand dollars a-year, and some of them 
five, six, and seven. Perhaps you will ask me why I intend 
leaving a place where money is so easily made ? I am not sure 
that I shall; but the reasons which induce me to think about it 
are these — one of the first and most powerful, as you may well 
suppose, is that 1 may be nearer my friends ; another is, that I 
would dislike to live in a slave-holding State ; furthermore, I 
have seen no part of the Union which I think pleasanter, all 
things considered, than that which I left. The only advantages 
which these Southern States possess over those of the North, 
are the greater facilities they afford for the accumulation of 
wealth, and this, you know, I consider a very small item in the 
account of human happiness. At least, I know it would have 
small influence upon my own. There are some other reasons 
which induce me to think that, in the cotirse of two or three 
years, you will see me amongst you again. 

You astonished me very much by your account of the won- 
derful things that are going on at Gorham. A dancing school I 
and you attending it 1 1 Why really, brother, I should not have 
expected that of you. I am afraid you have become entangled 
with some of the young ladies at the village, and are trying to 
^hop" into their good graces. 
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Pray write, you or mother, as often as every three weeks, 
and oftener still, if convenient. Tell me everything that hap 
pens — even the most minnte npws will be interesting. My love 
to you all. Remember me particularly to Mr. Pierce and wifs 
—as well as to all our relatives and acquaintances. 
Your affectionate brother, 

8 S. PBENTI88. 

My kindest respects to my new-married cousin B ^ and 

tell her I wish her much joy. How is Aunt D ? Tell her 

I think of her often.* 



TO HIS BBOTHXB WILLIAM. 

Natghb, June 28, ISn. 

DsAB Bbothkb: — 

The weather here, for two months past, has been 
intensely warm ; I do not, however, suffer so much from it as I 
anticipated— owing in a great measure, as I think, to my very 
profuse perspiration, which is so great that my clothes are 
almost cootinually wet through with it. My health has, as yet, 
been very good, and I have hopes will continue so through the 
summer. 

I have ridden round the country considerably since I have 

* Thifl renerated relattre died in 1849, at the advanced age of more than fonr- 
•core years. She was a native of Cape Cod, and an excellent specimen of the 
hoosehold energy, thrift, good sense, and self-denying toil, which marked the noble 
women of New England in the age of the Revolution, or in the earlier days of tho 
Pilgrims. Her kindness and personal devotion to the sick, were quite wonderful. 
At Gorham, where the most active portion of her life was passed, she was a true 
Bister of Charity ; and long will her memory be cherished in that pleasant village. 

For many years hardly anybody could be sick without sending for " Aunt D ;" 

and whether it were night or day, in summer or winter, sunshine or storm, who 
ever knew her refbse to come. If she had strength to do so f It was worth a fit of 
illnesi to have her to tend yon ; she was always so cheerful, and motherly, and 
•trong-minded. It would be a long record that should commemorate all her acts of 
mercy and neighborly love ; that should tell how many nights of watching she spent 
In the siek-rooros, alike of rich and poor, or how many eyes were, by her friendly 
kands, closed in death. This passing tribute to her worth is the more grateftil, 
tnatmuch as 8he had a particular affection for the 8ut]||ect of this memoir.— Kn. 

4 
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been here, but have seen nothing worth relating * The appear 
ance of things is as nninteresting as yon can well imagine 
There are no moantains to enliven the prospect; the streams 
and brooks are little muddy puddles, running through gullies 
and quagmires, — and the lakes, of which there is a great num- 
ber, are perfect honey-pots, very similar to one or two little 
ponds, which you may recollect, on the way to Sebago Pond. 
These lakes abound in snakes and alligators. I have frequently 
rode out to several lakes a few miles from here, for the purpose 
of hunting wild ducks, and have seen some of these enormous 
alligators— twelve or fifteen feet in length. In the heat of the 
day they come out of the water upon the banks, where they 
delight to lie and bask in the sun. I have been up to several as 
they lay asleep on the shore — ^within two feet — ^and examined 
them as closely as I pleased. They are not dangerous upon 
land, though considered so in the water. 
The houses of the planters, notwithstanding their wealth, are 



* The spot where Natches stands forms the principal scene of the romance of 
The Naichea — of which Atala^ mentioned in your letter, is you know, an episode. 
I have read the work since I have been here, and with great interest, as you may 
imagine. * * The appearance of the country, in the vicinity of Natches, is 
the most singular I have ever seen— especially when contrasted with the rest of 
the Mississippi banks. I have been in every direction for forty or fifty miles 
around, and have, therefore, had a good opportunity for observing it. Though 
there are no hills of any magnitude, yet it is the most broken and uneven country 
in the world. Apparently it might once have been level, but has been torn to 
pieces by the rains, which, by-the-by, are far more violent here than in the Nortn. 
Indeed, the country is a continued succession of ridges, ravines and gullies. The 
nature of the soil is such, that a single rain will often tear a field to pieces, and 
render it entirely unfit for cultivation. It is principally of clay, and destitute of aU 
minerals. I have not seen a rock as large as my head since I came here. With 
respect to the state of society, I have not found so great a difference between the 
South and the North as I had anticipated. Still the distinction, in many respects, 
is marked. It being considered here, degrading for a white man to labor In the 
field, the people, of course, have much time upon their hands, to get rid of which 
they have balls, parties, ride about, and, especially, employ much of their time in 
hunting ( deer are their principal game, of which there is a great abundance; the 
largest portion of this State being still a forest). They live rather more frefH/ff 
than we of the North, an'.1 are what, perhaps, we should call a little dissipated; 
yet, on the whole, I think the state of society is more correct, and the people mors 
moral, than they are usually considered.— Z«««r to Judge Pierce^ April 11, 1898. 
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not better than those of our common farmers. They are, nsually 
two or three miles distant from each other, and each one snr* 
rounded by some ten, twenty or thirty ne^o cabins, which are 
the very pictures of misei-y and filth. You inquire about politics. 
I can give but slight information on that subject, as it is one 
concerning which I trouble myself none at all, and for which 
I do not cire a brass butfbn. Old Hickory, I suppose, has this 
State, though the friends of the Administration are quite nume- 
rous. When I go into Natchez, I will have one of our papers 
sent you, by which you will learn more than I can tell you on 
the subject. I have received the Argus regularly, and am much 
obliged to you for it. It will give me all the news from Maine. 
I am glad you have become acquainted with Hilliard and G. 
Pierce. Hilliard is a particular friend of mine, and though I can 
boast of nothing more than a common acquaintance with G. 
Pierce, I think him a very fine fellow.* My love to you all. 
Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. Peentiss. 



♦ George W. Pierce waa born at Baldwin, Me., December 2, 1805. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College, in the class of 1825, and studied law at Portland, with Hon. 
Stephen Longfellow (a name not less honored by the social worth, patriotic virtues, 
and legal abitity of the father, than oy the poetic genius of the sou), and 
afterwards at the Law-school in North Hampton, where he occupied the same 
room, I believe, with his friend and distant relative. President Pierce. He was 
admitted to the Bar of Cumberland County in 1829, and in 1882 married the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Longfellow. He was rising rapidly in his profession, having 
already twice represented Portland in the State Jiegislature, and been elected in 
1884, County Attorney, when sudden disease cut him off, in the very bloom of man- 
hood, Nov. 15, 1885. His untimely decease was regarded as a public misfortune, and 
smote with grief an unusually large and cultivated circle of kindred and friends. 
At the opening of the Supreme Court, on the day preceding the interment, the late 
Chief Justice Mellen announced his death with the touching eloquence of a perso- 
nal bereavement, to which Judge Parris responded in a similar strain. Had his 
life been spared, he bid fair to reach high honors in the Democratic party, of which 
he was so bright an ornament. I remember him welt when studying, for a while^ 
In his brother's office at Gorham. Though a mere boy at the time, I shall never 
lose the impression he made upon me by his manly beauty, the gentle courtesy of 
his manners, and the cordial, benignant smile with which he always accosted me. 
Ue was, indeed, a fine specimen of humanity, and one might almost wish to die as 
early as he died, for the sake of being mourned with such holy az | undecaying 
affection as has enshrbied Ms memory I— Ed. 
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About this time he became eztremelj restless and melaik 
cho]y. For several months a dark clond seemed to hang OFer 
his mind. He avoided society, and refused to tell any one 
the canse of his gloom. In the letter to Judge Pierce, just 
quoted, he writes : 

It was, I assure you, with no common degree of pleasure I 
received the kind letter from yourself and wife, which came to 
my hand a few days since. It gratified me much to hear of your 
welfare, and also to perceive I was not entirely forgotten by 
those whose remembrance I value so highly,^ more especially 
as I had began to feel the sorrowful conviction that I was 
already blotted from the memory of all except the few whom 
the ties of kindred place under a kind of necessity of recollecting 
me. I know not how it is, but though there is no person in the 
world whose heart responds more warmly, when touched upon 
the chord of affection, it has yet been my fortune to make very 
few friends (perhaps not one) in the short portion of life through 
which I have travelled. I speak not now of the common herd 
of acquaintances, such as I have here, such as any one may have, 
who will laugh when you laugh, but when you look sorrowful, 
flee from you as if you were infected. I mean those who would 
at least drop a tear over your grave, and read with a sorrowful 
eye, the " Hie jacet " upon your tombstone. I doubt not but 
the defect is in myself; but I have seldom met the person whos<i 
feelings were so much in unison with my own, as to make an 
intimacy either practicable or desirable. You may judge, then, 
of the great pain I should feel, upon losing the remembrance of 
the very few whose remembrance I care anything about pre- 
serving. 1 am very grateful, [he adds, in a note to Mrs. 

Pierce, of the same date] both to yourself and Mr. Pierce, for 
the interest you express in my fortunes^ and can only assure you 
that your kind feelings are fully and heartily reciprocated. The 
short time I spent in your house, seems to me now like one of 
those green spots which frequently spring up in the midst of a 
desert, and which are the more delightful from the barrennesf 
that surrounds them. 
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LETTER FROM IIlS FRIEND APPLETOX. *l*i 

The followiDg additional extracts from letters of his friend 
Appleton, though partly belonging to an earlier period,' reflect 
light upon this phase of his inner life. The last of tliem is a 
model of good sense and frienily counsel. Happy would it 
have been for him, if his morbid impulses had always been at 
wisely and kindly treated. 

WILLIAM APPLBTON TO 8. 8. PRENTISS. 

Dbbbt, Aiiffwi 11, 1827. 

Dbab Ohum: 

I received yours in due course of mail, and yester- 
day a letter from T , informing me of your leaving for Ohio. I 

am glad that you received, before setting out, such favorable 
accounts of matters and things, and trust your anticipations 
will be realized. I thought I had told you of the intentions I 
formerly had of going to the South. If I had gone, however, 1 
should have hardly been nearer yon than I now am. I have 
some thoughts of enga^ng here for some time longer, but it in 
uncertain ; I want you to write me in your next, with regard to 
the facilities for the study of the law, at Cincinnati. Whether 
it is possible to get situations which will defray expenses, 
while, at the same time, one is pursuing the study. How long 
a time is required for admission ? Oan a person of moderate 
abilities succeed better there than here, or support himself and 
gain a competence more easily ? These questions I will thank 
you to answer to the best of your ability, and also, give such 
other information as you may think useful. I have, for some time 
thought that I should practise my profession in some place moro 
free from lawyers, and fruitful in clients, than New England ; but 
I have as yet formed no definite plan for my future life. The pro • 
spect of being near you would be a very great inducement to me 
to go. Indeed the prospect of finding so old and firm a friend, 
would alone reconcile me to leaving so many. You will oblige 
me by writing me about the matter as soon as possible. I don^t 
think it at all probable that I shall go for some time, if indeed 
I ever do, but I should like to have some means of comparing 
the advantages jf the two States, before I form any plans frr a 
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permanent residence here. As I told yon on my first page, I heard 

fri»m T , yesterday. He was on the eve oi leaving Bmns* 

wick, and did not intend to return there. 

I shall probably attend the Oambridge Oommencement, and go 

to N , from Boston. I hope nothing will happen to prevent, 

as I anticipate mnch pleasure in seeing T again, and talking 

over cmld lang syne. The recollection of two or three college 
friendships are the only things which I can recur to with plea- 
sure, as happening during my college life, and I trust you know 
me too well to think there is any affectation of sincerity in my 
saying that through life I shall remain true to the friends I have 
acquired. 

You did not inform me with regard to your intentions, whe- 
ther they were to enter the practice as soon as possible or pur- 
sue some other employment, for some time. 

You saw, I suppose, some of our classmates on your way. I am 
entirely ignorant of the fate of most of them. 

I shall endeavor to hunt up McLellan and Ap thorp, in Boston. 
I saw Joe a short time since. He appears already, what in 
college was apparently the highest object of his ambition, a 
complete blood. 

If your letters give me favorable accounts of the place, it ia 
possible that I may then set out for the Western Canaan. I 
wish I could tell you some news, but I know of nothing. I 
have neither seen nor heard of any person or thing lately, which 
would interest you in the least. Indeed, I can think of nothing 
else to say, unless I should reiterate expressions of my friendship 
for you, which yon are too well assured of to require. Write 
soon, and long. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. Appletok. 



FBOM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

DuBT, OcL 14, 1897. 
Dear Chtm: — 

I received your letter in due course of mail, and 

iras sorry that I had proposed to vou ti ose questions, the answerf 
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to wLich, almost filled your letter, as you had so little room to 
talk about yourself. A day or two after I last wrote you, I made 
an engagement to remain here a year longer, so for the pre- 
sent, at least, I shall not think of visiting the Western Country. 
You almost frightened me by the story }ou told of the state of 
your finances, but I trust you have ere this obtained a situation 
lucrative enough to reimburse you. You want to hear all about 
matters and things, and I will tell you as well as I can recollect. 
I attended Cambridge Commencement, saw Mac. in Boston, 
also, Tom McDougall. Cleaveland and Merriam visited me some 
days since. They are at Andover. Cleaveland intends going to 
New York soon, to finish his study, and to practice Law. Merriam 
to be a pedagogue for life. They had a tolerable Commence- 
ment at Bowdoin. 

I had a letter from Lord lately. He will soon go into business 
fts a merchant. He mentions having seen several of our class- 
mates, Farrar and others. 

I saw MoultcHi, of tlie class after us, at meeting to-day, but not 
long enough to learn the Maine news. I will see him to-mor- 
row, and on the faith of his faaTing something interesting to 
communicate, I will not finish my letter till tlien. 

I trust you find good cigars in Ohio. The Lord knows how 
I should get through with the day without my two. To speak 
the truth, chum, this is a curious world that we live in. We are 
perpetually either lamenting the shortness of life, or devising 
measures to kill time. Would that you could help me puff 
away the blues. It was really good to see Cleaveland with a 
cigar in his mouth, in my chimney corner. As the blue cloud 
settled over our heads, I almost fancied I could trace in it the 
phantoms of old college friends, armed with similar mouth-piece. 

Moulton has told me that Bowdoin C , has become very 

witty, and is the greatest wag in college. He takes a high rank 
in his class. Moses will turn his brilliant talents to the study of 
medicine. Moulton has entered Andover Institution. Abbot 
bad the first part. 

Peabody* delivered a splendid poem; Dorr, the Salutatory, 

* Rev. Ephiaim Peabody, D.D., of Boston. 
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'We have had some pretty severe frosts here, which did not, I 
suppose, reach to your latitude, and for a fortnight past I have 
ei\joyed the comforts of a blazing fire. I assure you that I often, 
about nine o^ clock in the evening, resting my feet over the fire- 
place, and my head on the back of my chair, recall the memory 
of the last winter evening we spent in college ; when, nnconscioos 
of the blessings we enjoyed, we talked of pleasure that we 
were to taste when emancipated from college walls. We have 
both of us found perfect happiness as far off as before. For 
my own part, I intend to make up my mind to take life as it is, 
and so drink down the bitter, as I would a dose of medicine, in 
one swallow, and have done with it, and let every drop of sweet 
dwell long on the tongue, as I would a draught of good Madeira. 
Hoping you have the same mind, and that you will find your 
cup but little diluted with the bitter, I bid you good night 
Write me soon, and tell me all about your situation and pros- 
pects. Everything about yourself will be interesting. 

Yours, 

Wm. AppLXToir. 



FBOM THB BAMB TO THB BAMB. 

Dqbt, Febrwuryi 6, 1828. 
Deab Chum: 

I received your letter this morning, and, I assure 

yon, am well disposed to obey your injunctions to answer it 

immediately. I had begun to be a good deal troubled lest you 

should have met with some misfortune, or I had met with that 

of losing your remembrance and friendship. I had heard once 

that you had settled in Kentucky, but from your saying nothing 

of a temporary residence there, suppose I was misinformed. In 

the first place, chum, I sincerely congratulate you on your good 

fortune, for though not exceedingly lucrative, your situation 

must be in every other respect very eligible. But you want to 

know about matters and things in this region, and I will proceed 

vim eeremonie, as Tutor Abbot would say, to tell you. To begin 
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with the personage of the most importance in his own eyes, 1 
am still in this Academy, receiving for my labors about the same 
eompeiisation as you. I shall continue here six months at least 
At the end of that time I may remain here, or resume law, or 
instruct somewhere else. Every day's observation serves to 
convince me that professional men, especially lawyers, in this 
quarter, must have uncommon talents to secure even a compe- 
tence. Scarcely any of our young lawyers are independent of 
their friends for the first years of their practice. I, of course, 
am desirous to secure this independence, and if the chances to a 
person of common capacity, of realizing a comfortable and tol- 
erably genteel support, are in favor of the Western States, they 
possibly may be my final destination. You, probably, feel some 
interest in the fate of our class. I will give you all the informa- 
tion I am master of. You, perhaps, have not heard of Apthorp'a 
death. He died about two months since, of a very rapid con* 
sumption. He had been engaged as private tutor near Balti- 
more, and returned on account of his health, and died at home. 
I have understood Ijim to be the fifth victim to that complaint, 
of the children of the family, and that one of his sisters is thought 
now in a decline. You and I shall remember him, for who 
more conduced to the enjoyment of our college life than he, by 
his wit and humor? 

Abbot, Southgate, and Trask are in Andover Institution. 1 
)iad a letter from Lord a few days since. He has engaged it 
mercantile pursuits ; says that Farrar is studying law in Phila 
delphia, Paine in Portland, Granger and Leland in Saco. Cleave 
land made me a visit of a day a few months since. Is now 
studying law in New York. Our friend Jonas is teaching school 
in Amherst, and succeeds uncommonly well. They think so 
highly of him, that they say they mean to build an Academy, 
and engage his services permanently. I suppose you are now 
in the very head-quarters of Jacksonism, but as you as well aa 
I, have not much personal interest in the struggle, I trust 
jrou have not become very warm on the side of the ** Hero." 
1 understand that Bowd>>in College goes on very quietly, with 
reduced numbers, it is true, but improved schoku^hip. This 

4* 
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Academy will send two or three very fine scholars there nexl 
Commencement. I see by your letter that your affecticn for 
Spanish cigars remains undiminished ; knowing that, I shall, at 
«east twice a day (after dinner and supper), call to mind the 
pleasant hours we have spent together. We then railed at our 
lot — but, though were we to live that life again, we might know 
how to enjoy it more, and, I at least, improve it better ; yet it 
must be confessed that there were some few crumbs of comfort 
amidst all our troubles. I have felt the want of suitable books to 
read very much since leaving B. This place is as barren of them 
as any town I ever knew. The newspapers, among them the 
Farmer's Cabinet^ which you will recollect, for its containing 
the story of the good woman, who blessed the Lord for nothing, 
constitute my soul resource against the blues. I saw Mac. 
some months since in Boston. He was in a law office, and had 
a treatise on Real Actions in his hand, by chance, I suspect, for 
his table was covered with the same medley of newspapers, maga- 
zines, novels, and song books, as when he was in college ; the 
drawer as he showed me, was filled with pieces of old gloves, 
flints, pistols, gimlocks, cakes and apples. In short, everything 
about him was the same as when he was in college. He poetizes 

considerably, I believe. T is studying Divinity in Hartford, 

Oonn. If you continue to have any thoughts of acting Cato's 
soliloquy with a butcher knife, I would advise you to act Mac- 
beth's first, and the first line, " Is this a dagger," &c., will cure 
you of any design of making your quietus with so vulgar an 
implement, compared with which a ** bare bodkin " would be 
genteel. As you are in the land of sporting and duels, I hope 
your excellence as a shot will be of service to you. I trust you 
will find smaller game plenty, however, and will not be under 
the necessity of firing at a larger mark, with the uncomfortable 
reflection that you yourself are at the same time a target. Now, 
chum, you see that I have answered your letter the day on 
which I received it, and that, too, witii a closely written sheet 
of foolscap. As I have thus obeyed ycor commands, I have, in 
my turn, a right to command you too. Sit down as soon as you 
^ave read this, (if you finish reading it), and tell me all about 
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yourself, and whatever else yon please, in an epistle as lon^, at 
least, as this;- for certainly yoa have inaoh more of the variety 
which makes letter-writing easy and letters interesting, than I 
enjoy in this qaiet, sleepy place. 

Ever yours, 

Appleton. 



rSOM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

DutBT, M<vy 18, 18S8. 

My Dear Pbentiss: 

If I may judge hy my own feelings of impatience 
for receiving your letters, you will be glad to have an imme- 
diate answer to that which reached me this afternoon. 

Your answers to my inquiries only served to confirm me in 
my former ideas of the comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Western States. I think I shall conclude to try my 
fortune among the Yankees, and if I don't succeed, it will thea 
be time enough for me to visit the land of wealth, slaves, fevers 
and mosquitoes. I shall remain in my present situation at least 
three months longer, perhaps another year, and after bidding 
farewell to Academy walls, mean to renew my acquaintance 
with Blackstone and some other of our mutual friends. You 
will want to hear the news of this section of the country. I 
shall be rather at a loss to supply you, for my correspondent 
Lord, who is my most faithful chronicler on subjects of common 
interest to us, has not written to me for some time, and probably 
will not till I entitle myself to an epistle, by answering his last. 
One, to me, melancholy circumstance, you have not, perhapr 
been acquainted with. My cousin, Alfred Mason, died in New 
York not long since, of a fever which he caught in attending the 
patients in the hospital. I understand he was considered the 
first among three hundred medical students, as to professional 
talents. Several obituary notices of him have appeared. Among 
others, a very well written one, by George Pierce, in the PorU 
land Advertiser, 
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You say nothing of politics, but I suppose you are by this tim# 
a strong Jacksonian. Our political papers are quarrelling at a 
great rate. I make it a point. of believing both sides, and conse- 
quently, have come to the conclusion that our politicians are a 
race of as mean, unprincipled scoundrels as ever polluted the 
earth with their tread, or the air with their breath. I have 
fully made up my mind not to become a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, till the characters of the political men are purer, or the 
press less calumnious. I wish you to communicate these my 
sentiments to the Legislature of your State of Mississippi. 

I have a vacation in about a week, and although I have only 
been absent about ten week:^, I anticipate a visit home with no 
small pleasure. The consideration of so great a separation from 
my friends would weigh with me more strongly than any 
other, against going to the South. My attachment to my 
friends, I find, rather increases as I grow older. Bowdoin Oollege 
goes on quietly, with a small number of students. I have not 
heard whether the Peuoinian Society has decayed still more, 
or regained its former standing. Your recollections of your 
oollege life appear to be pleasing. I have none such, except 

the remembrance of our friendship. "While at B , you railed 

most about the miseries of college life. I then tried to make 
myself believe that I eiyoyed it, but the more I think of my 
situation then, the more convinced am I, that were I to live 
my college life over again, I should not only improve, but 
enjoy my time far better. I believe I am not naturally prone 
to indulge in unpleasant reminiscences, but, I feel every day 
the want of having formed habits of application and mental 
abstraction while my studies were directed by others, and I 
had nothing else to occupy my mind. But a truce to moral- 
izing. We have both of us seen letters written by students after 
finishing their college course, and I am not vain enough to 
suppose my own croaking more interesting than that of others. 
I wish to hear from you oftener than our practice of waiting for 
an answer will admit, and will suggest the plan of writing every 
other month. For instance, I shall write again on the first of 
July, and if you are willing, should like to have you pursue thtf 
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same plan, that each may receive letters at intervala of eyerj 
tTvo months. 

My mode of life here is not unpleasant, as I have become 
acquainted with several agreeable families, and do not feel, as 
much as I did at first, the want of some more agreeable com 
panions than my own thoughts. 

The last time I heard of George Pierce, he was about goin% 
into business with his brother Daniel — ^his health not allowing 
him to pursue his law studies. I think it must be rather 
unpleasant to him to be obliged to give up all his prospects of 
professional and literary eminence, though, probably, his business 
will not deter him from cultivating his literary taste. 

Good night; beware of paying homage to the climate by a 

fever. 

Ever yours, 

W. Appleton. 



VBOM THB SAME TO THE SAME. 

Dbsbt, N. H., Julif 80, 1828. 

My Dsab Chum: — 

I must begin with acknowledging myself very 
much to blame for not writing the first of this month, as I said 
I should ; I have had engagements sufficient to justify a want of 
punctuality in a common correspondence, but I acknowledge 
they should not have prevented me from doing my part in the 
execution of a plan which I first suggested. 

I am very sorry that you have made up your mind to be 
unhappy, and am also a little surprised, as I had supposed your 
situation tolerably pleasant as well as lucrative. Would not you 
enjoy yourself better if you went into society more ? I, of course, 
know nothing of the state of things there, but although you may 
not find those to whom you can feel warmly attached, yet I 
hold that any society is better than none ; and that, even if a 
man were among the Hottentots, it were better for him, for the 
time being, to confoim himself, in some degree, to their habitSi 
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and try to feel some interest in objects around him and wi:hi]i 
his reach, than to suffer himself to despond becaose he does not 
find everything to his mind. But in so large a place as Natchez, 
it is impossible bnt that by exertion you can find some agreeable 
acquaintance. There are two gentlemen from this State who, if 
report speaks true, are both uncommonly pleasant men — ^Dr. J. 
Bell, and Mr. Dinsmoor, a lawyer from a town adjoining this. 
If you are not already acquainted with them, I suppose it is not 
very difficult for Yankees to becx>me acquainted with each 
other when so far from home. At any rate, chum, if you can- 
not find any society more pleasant than solitude, do not allow 
yourself to be low-spirited ; " send care to the dogs," as you said, 
in a former letter, you meant to do, and do not think because 
you have not realized all your exfectations in this Southern 
excursion, that your prospects for life must necessarily be blasted, 
and that all chance of future success or eminence is taken away. 
We neither of us are old enough to exclaim with Solomon, ^' all 
8 vanity ;" and I cannot but believe that when you return to 
.his quarter, which, I trust, will be very soon, you will attain 
that success to which your character and talents entitle you. If 
your health is not injured, I think you will, on the whole, find 
few reasons to regret having gone on your tour, for you are not 
80 old as to render it absolutely necessary that you should enter 
on professional practice immediately ; and you have had oppor- 
tunities of seeing parts of the Union which otherwise, very pro- 
bably, you would never have seen. I trust that you feel no more 
inconvenience from the heat of the summer than the debility 
which you mentioned. You, of course, feel the necessity of a great 
deal of care, and, with suitable attention to diet and exposure, I 
suppose the climate may be prevented from seriously injuring 
the constitution. I trust if either of us is permitted, at some 
ftiture time, to drop a tear over the other's grave, it will be 
when he has lain down to rest after a long, happy, and useful 
We, among friends who reciprocated his affection. 

I heard from Lord but a day or two since: he mentions 
having heard of you through Mr. Pierce of Gorham — he i» 
engaged in business with his brother. Both Hilliards are in 
Mr. P 's office, as you probably know. 
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Farran has engaged in bosiness with his brother in Blojmfield. 
In an excursion which I made into the interior of Massachusetta 
and Oonnecticnt, a few weeks since, I saw ]^cLellan, Eveleth, 
and Bridge, at Northampton. McLellan ha.) applied himself a 
good deal, I understood, and took a very respectable rank in the 
Law School. At Hartford, Oonu., I met Baldwin, who hap- 
pened to be in town ; he is studying divinity at New Haven 
He said Brinsmade was keeping school at a town in the western 
part of the State. David Shepley preached in Amherst during 
my last vacation. I was to-day informed that Stowe has been 
appointed Professor at Bowdoin College, and has accepted. I 
do not know what department he will take charge of. I still 
continue in the business of school-keeping, and shall, probably, 
another year. It is rather a gloomy prospect to look forward to, 
but I shall endeavor to submit to circumstances with as good 
grace as possible. 

You speak of doubting whether you shall pursue your legal 
studies. I trust you have no serious thoughts of discontinuing 
them; the law is the profession for yon, if any. I hope you will 
write me, in your next, that you are making your arrangements to 
return to New England, to finish your studies and enter on the 
practice. I cannot believe you have any serious thoughts of going 
to the countries of Spanish America, as you seem to have no fixed 
object in view. In New England a competence is ensured to 
but a moderate share of application and abilities, and a compe- 
tence in New England, I presume, you would think quite an 
desirable as a large fortune in those new republics, or even in the 
region where you now are. 

Let not my failure break up the plan which I suggested about 
our letters. I will write again within two months, and hope to 
hear again from you before that time. And now, chum, as my 
paper is growing scanty, I have only time again to recommend 
to you to take some measures for the ejection of the blues ; live 
ts happily as you can while at Natchez, and come back to New 
England as soou as possible. 

Most truly your friend, 

Wm. Appi.BToir« 
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0. 8. prbntis8 to his mother. 

Mt Dear Mother: — 

Since I wrote yon last, I have, rather nnezpeotedly 
made a considerable change in my engagements and situation. 
But you need not be alarmed — my move has been but a short 
one, and the change, I believe, for my advantage. I have left 
the family in which I resided, and taken an academy about eight 
miles ti*ora Natchez. When I made my former engagement, I 
reserved the privilege of availing myself of any better offer I 
might have. I had the offer of the academy about three weeks 
since, and immediately accepted it. I felt a good deal of regret 
at leaving Mrs. Shields — I had got to be so much one of the 
family that it seemed almost like leaving home again. I taught 
with Mrs. Shields between six and seven months. My salary 
for that time has enabled me to pay off all my debts and the 
money I borrowed from Mr. Wright. I have fifteen or twenty 
dollars left, and can now begin square again. 

How long I shall continue here I do not know. They would 
like to engage me permanently, but I have only engaged for a 
year, and am doubtful whether I shall continue longer — ^I wish 
to finish my profession and conclude where to settle as soon as 
possible. 

Week before last I made a trip into the State of Lousiana to 
St. Francesville, about eighty miles from this place, partly for 
the sake of seeing the country, and partly because I had heard 
there was a vacancy in a college near there, which I thought I 
might, possibly, obtain. I had been, however, misinformed, 
there being no vacancy in the college. St. Francesville is on 
the Mississippi River ; it is a pretty village, and situated in an 
extremely fertile country — but is one of the most unhealthy 
places in the United States. I went on horseback, and was 
gone three days — during which time I rode two hundred miles; 
you may judge from this that my health is very good. I should 
hardly have been able to take such a ride before I left Maine. 
Their saddle-horses here, however, are all pacers^ which makes 
It much less fatiguing — I would not willingly undertake to rid* 
•ar old Gray two hundred miles in the same time. 
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I am at present very hearty ; and, as some of the warmest 
v^eather has passed, I am in hopes I shall get through the smn- 
mer without the tax which strangers are usually obliged to pay 
the first season. 

I have sent William a Natchez paper, The Ariel^ and would 
like to have him send me The Yankee^ published in Portland, by 
John Neal. I wish you would write to me as often lis once in 
three weeks. You know not what pleasure it affords me to 
h^ar from home. Give my love to all the children, and remem- 
ber me to my friends at the village, as well as elsewhere. 
Your very affectionate son, 

S. S. Pbentibs. 



The following communication from one of his pupils, Joseph 
D. Shields, Esq., of Natchez, will be here in place : — 

As I was a mere child, while your brother resided in my 
mother's family, my own impressions of him as a teacher, are 
very indistinct. But I can give you a few incidents, illustrative 
of his character at that time, which may not be uninteresting to 
you. 

Not far from my mother's residence was a log school-house, 
where the gentry, and young men of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, formed a Debating Society. In this woodland forum 
your brother gave abundant earnest of his future greatness as 
an orator. His speeches were especially remarkable for their 
sprightliness, wit, and withering sarcasm. On one occasion, as 
an actor in the scene told me, his opponent in debate was a 
vehement declaimer, whose thoughts, when at white heat, would 
80 far outrun his words, that he generally became exceedingly 
confused. After speaking some time with much violence, he 
suddenly stopped while under full headway, threw up his hand, 
and clasping the back of his cranium^ exclaimed : ^^ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I've got the idea, sir, but I can't express it." " It is very 
well the gentleman has informed us," quietly retorted Prentiss, 
" or we never should have suspected \t." 
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The old school-hoase has disappeared, and its last vesiige bees 
destroyed by the plough-share. 

While teaching, he was very temperate in his habits. Indeed, 
so far as I know, his habits were unexceptionable while he 
was at Natchez. But on one occasion, he joined a party of 
young men, who rode into the city to dine. As usual, the juice 
of the grape mingled with the flow of soul, and, before the social, 
after-dinner converse was over, they all got somewhat merry. 
Mounting their horses, at rather a late hour, and having twelve 
miles to ride, they determined to make a dash of it, and thus 
save time. Now, it so happened that Prentiss was mounted on 
a horse which had been raised for the turf, but not having ful- 
filled his destiny, had been degraded to a saddle nag. He retained, 
however, all the fire of tlie racing breed. Indeed the animal 
was a very Gunpowder of Ichabod memory, and had passed 
from his former owner to the Brom Bones of the neighbor- 
hood, in consequence of having unceremoniously immersed him 
in a duck pond. 

The jolly company started off in full gallop, but had not tra- 
velled many hundred paces before Prentiss and Oscar (that was 
the name of the beast) darted on ahead, and were soon lost in 
the distance. The rest of the party finding pursuit useless, at 
length cooled down into a quiet pace, convinced that Oscar and his 
rider would, after a while, reappear. But as mile after mile lay 
behind them, and it was getting very dark, they began to feel 
somewhat uneasy, when of a sudden, they were hailed by that 
unmistakable voice, with its peculiar lisp— "Hallo, Boytlis! 
hallo ! I say, Oscar has spilled me I*^ They approached through 
the darkness, and found him seated on a bank by the roadside. 
He had clung to his dare-devil steed as long as he could, and 
finally with great reluctance, '' let him travel on alone." With 
no small effort, he was in due time mounted behind one of his com- 
rades, and the gay cavalcade made the best of their way home, 
quite charmed with the adventure. It were well had he, as 
tecond endorser^ never came off worse in after life. 

He was always eager and impulsive. Soon after leaving our 
roof, he heard of a situation in Louisiana, and immediately went 
down to apply for it — while tliere, it al at once occurred to him 
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tbat a bosom friend was to make his dibut in a Fourth of July 
oration, at the old school-honse. He had seventy or eighty 
miles to travel, in order to be there, and only one day to " make 
the point." He ordered his horse at daylight, rode hard all day, 
and reached Natchez late at night. Explaining to his host the 
necessity of his being at the celebration, which was some fifteen 
miles distant, he gave direction to be called np very early, but 
when he awoke the next morning, he perceived, to his chagrin, 
that the sun was far up in the heavens. Ordering his horse 
quickly as pos^iblo, he spurred, or rather caned him to the top 
of his speed, and reached the rostrum just as his friend got 
through his peroration. 



8. 8. PRENTISS TO HIS SISTER ABBT. 

Natchb, September 24, 1828. 

My Dear Sister: — 

I received, a few days since, your letter of July ; 
and shall answer it with a great deal of pleasure — especially as 
it is the first one I have received from any of you, except William 
and mother. I am glad to hear that mother has recovered so 
much from her illness, and that all the rest of you are well. I, 
too, continue to enjoy an uncommon degree of health, and, if 
possible, am more hearty even than when I left home. As the 
eickly season has now pretty much elapsed, I have little fear for 
the present year. I am well satisfied with my new situation, 
and have had an addition of two scholars since I wrote last. 

I suppose apples are about getting ripe with you now. They 
do not thrive well here; neither do cherries or plums; but 
peaches and melons grow in abundance, and also the fig, a most 
delicious fruit, of which I am extremely fond. I wish I could 
send you a basket of them, I know you would like them. Wild 
grapes grow in profusion in the woods, and some of them are 
equal to our best plums. There are many kinds of fruit which 
we have not in the North ; but still I think those of the North 
are preferable. 

I am glad you are so pleasantly situated at the Tillage, and 
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have 80 good a school to attend. You have improved vei^ 
mach in your handwriting : and the watch-paper you sent me la 
quite a pretty one ; I shall keep it a long time. You say 8— 
talks of going to sea ; he had better try some otner business ; go 
to a trade, or into a store. Encouragement for sailors must be 
very poor, since the restrictions laid, last winter, by Congress, 
upon commerce. However, if he wishes, let him go one voyage, 

and he will soon be sick of a sailor's life. Q ^ I suppose, 

does not begin to think yet what he shall do ; tell him to study 

hard. I must not forget A among the rest of you. You 

must write me again, and tell me all that is going on in the vil- 
lage. You will hear from me again in a few weeks; in the 
meantime my kindest love to you all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. Prentiss* 



TO HIS MOTHBB. 

Natohk, ITovember 18, 1828. 

My Dbab Mothbb: — 

I have been in daily expectation, for a fortnight, 
of heai iug from you, and have delayed writing some days on 
that account. My wishes were gratified yesterday, by receiving 
a letter from you and sister Abby — whom I thank very kindly 
for writing me again. I need not assure you how glad I am to 
hear that you are recovering from your illness : the news of 
which had very much alarmed me. 

My school is going on well, but I am perfectly disgusted with 
the business of teaching ; it does not suit either my temper or 
disposition. Nothing would tempt me to make a profession of 
it. I shall, next fall, either return to Maine, or settle here as 4 
lawyer. I have been somewhat doubtful on this subject : should I 
settle in this State, I have no duubt I could make a fortune with 
the greatest ease, and my friends here urge me very strongly to do 
It. But you know I never considered wealth as the most impor 
tant ingredient of happiness; perhaps I look upon it with too little 
regard. In every other reepect I should far prefer the North ti 
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the South. The society is better, the country is more beautiful, 
and, besides, you have, in the North, no slaves — ^a strong objec- 
tion to the South. But yourself and the rest of my relatives 
and Mends, afford a still more powerful inducement for me to 
return. All these considerations have determined me upon set- 
ting my face towai'ds home next autumn. You will, perliaps, 
think I had much better have staid at home in the first place ; but I 
am of a different opinion, and were I at home now, would make 
the same trip again. I shall consider the two years that will 
have elapsed when I return, as far more profitably spent than 
any others in my life. . I intend to return very leisurely through 
the interior of the Union, visiting whatever is curious or remark- 
able, so that when I get home I shall have made a pretty good 
tour of the United States. You must write me immediately, and 
tell me what you think of all these plans. 

I suppose your Thanksgiving will come on presently — if I 
were within a couple of hundred miles I would be with you. 
Next year you may have a few pies extra, for yon know I am a 
tough hand among pumpkin pies, and it would be no wonder if 
I should pop in upon you about that time. It is growing late^ — 
Good night, and my love to you all. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Peentiss. 



TO HIS BBOTHBB WILLIAM. 

Natohk, February 4, 1829. 
Deab Bbothee: — 

You think, perhaps, that I have forgotten you, by 
my delaying to write so long beyond my usual time, but you 
will excuse my apparent neglect when I inform you of the rea- 
fon. In my last letters, you will recollect, I had come to the 
dotermination to return, next autumn, to New England. Upon 
fiiore mature consideration, however, I am convinced that I 
should act very much against my interest; and, though I had 
fondly cherished the idea that, in the course of a year, I should 
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revisit the spot which will always be to me dearer than any 
other, yet I think yon will agree with me that it is my doty txi 
remain here. Since I wrote last, I have been making more par- 
ticular inquiries than I had before done, with respect to my 
prospects, should I continue here a few years ; and I find them 
far superior to anything the North can hold out. By studying 
this winter, I can be admitted to practice next July — whereas, 
in Maine, I should be obliged to study more than a year. I 
have, accordingly, given up my school, and am in a law-office in 
the city. The gentleman with whom I am studying, is a Mr. 
Walker — the first lawyer in the place? he has promised me 
every assistance in getting a start. I have money enough to 
support me, with prudence, till I get into practice — ^and I have 
Qo fear of success after the first year. I have been several 
iveeks in doubt on this subject ; and the reason I have delayed 
writing was, that I might inform you, with certainty, of the 
result. Be assured that my feelings towards home have under- 
gone no alteration, and my determination is as strong as ever to 
«iome back to Maine. Should I collect a little wealth, I know 
nothing in the world that would afford me such pleasure as to 
return and share it with my fiiends. 

Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. P. 



TO HIS BROTHER WILLIAM. 

NATOBn,4priZ9,1889. 

Dear Brother: — 

I have been from town for the last month, which 
is the reason I did not receive your letter until yesterday, and 
is also my excuse for not writing sooner. As I have nothing 
else worth relating, I will give you some description of the trip 
I have been making. One of the young Shieldses purchased a 
sugar plantation in Louisiana, about thirty or forty miles south- 
west of New Orleans,— upon a bayou, or stream, called De 
Arbonne — and, going down a month since to settle it, persuaded 
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me to accompany liim. We ettrted from this place in a flat- 
boat, and proceeded down the Mississippi to the bayoa LaFoarche, 
which took ns about six days. We entered the bayou at a small 
town called Donaldsonville, and proceeded down some sixty 
miles to another village, called Thibodeauxville — where we 
landed, took horses, and rode twenty-five miles to Shields's 
place. This part of the State has just begun to be settled by 
the Americans. It bad been considered of little account till 
within a few years; when, upon examination, it was found to 
contain the best sugar lands in the United States, and perhaps 
in the world. It has, however, been settled for some time, by 
the French — and even at present, they form at least nine-tenths 
of the population. They are the poorest, most ignorant, set of 
beings you ever saw — without the least enterprise or industry. 
They raise only a little corn and a few sweet potatoes — ^merely 
* sufficient to support life ; yet they seem perfectly contented and 
happy, and have balls almost every day — I attended one, and 
was invited to several others. 

The lands here lie in a very curious manner. There are a 
great number of creeks, or bayous, as they are called, running tp 
from the ocean, parallel to each other. Upon each of these is a 
strip of high land, from one to ten acres in depth, on either side, 
after which it falls into a swamp^ and so continues till you come 
to an<^ther bayou ; thus, between every two bayous there is an 
extensive swamp. I stayed with Shields four or five days, and 
then returned to the La Fourche, where I took a steamboat to 
New Orleans. I stayed in New Orleans three or four days, and 
never was so heartily tired of a place in ray life. I saw nothing 
worthy of observation, except the immense quantity of business, 
and that was truly astonishing. I tried to find out if there were 
any vessels from Portland, but could hear of none. Taking a 
steamboat at New Orleans, I arrived yesterday at Natchez, well 
pleased with my trip. 

Month after next I shall apply for admission, and commence 

the practice of law. My sinoerest love to mother and to all the 

children. 

Believe ae your afiectionate brother, 

S. S. P. 
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Mr. Shields thus refers to this trip : — 

Another instance of his impulsiveness occnrs to me. The samf 
friend, whose Fourth of July oration he made such effort U 
hear, moved about this time from the homestead. Taking hia 
Btock and other movables to Natchez, he shipped them on a 

flat-boat. There are two landings at N ^ and after loading at 

the upper, he cast off and drifted to the lower. Prentiss was 
on the boat to take his leave, and accompanied her this short 
distance. Just as they were again casting off, and in tlie act of 
bidding adieu, his friend suggested. 

" Prentis:*, suppose you go down with us and eigoy the varie- 
ties T 

"But, my dear sir, Fve no clothes." 

*' Oh, never mind that, we'll supply yon." 

After a little persuasion he consented, and left for an indefinite 
trip without money and without clothes. I rather fancy that 
what with cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, and fowl, to say nothing of 
dogs or cats, he had about the roughest fare on that "broad- 
horn" that he ever endured. Still it was probably the most 
delightful trip he ever took. His friendship with the captain and 
chief mate, gave him the run of the kitchen, while every incon- 
venience was the subject of jest and merriment. He was the 
light and soul of the party. 

I have recently heard an amusing anecdote of this ezpeditionf 
which is as follows : — 

You are aware that our Father of "Waters is a most head- 
strong and gyratory stream. Instead of flowing on smoothly, 
like other rivers, it rolls and tumbles in all directions ; while its 
eddies are a terror to the small craft, that depend for progress 
upon a regular current. If caught, they sometimes revolve for 
days in an orbit of a few hundred yards. It unluckily happened 
that the broad-horn aforesaid, became involved in one of 
these eddied. Hound and round it circled, hour after hour, in 
epite of the efforts of an able-bodied crew, to extricate it from 
the snare. Of course all hands were ordered by the captain, who 
was a person of indomitable energy, to man the oars, and when 
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tbe boat veered to tlie edge, to give ^^ a long push, a strong push, 
and a pnfch all together." Bat in the midst of all their activity, 
Prentiss kept his seat, and jeered the crew. In vain they begged 
him to come to the rescue ; no persuasion conld induce him to 
lend a helping hand. Every volley of jocular abuse from the 
captain, was replied to by a volley of sharp raillery from his 
impertnrbable passenger. To all entreaties he returned a 
characteristic answer. ^^ Oome, come, Prentiss, for heaven^s sake, 
do now help us just a little, will you?" 

" Oan't do it, Boyths, I'm saving myself for an emergency I'' 
After a hard struggle, the rim of the miniature maelstrom was 
weathered, and the boat floated out into the current. 

A day or two after this incident, there occurred a storm so 
violent that the party tied up to the bank. The weather was 
intensely cold for onr southern climate, and they huddled around 
the fire on board. In the midst of the hilarity aroused by the 
novelty of their situation, and the amusing incidents of their 
voyage, the crew were startled by the cry of fire ! fire ! The^ 
hoat^s afire ! Every man sprang to his feet and rushed for the 
water buckets, except Prentiss. He scrambled to the side of tiie 
vessel, tumbled overboard, seized his hat in lieu of a bucket, 
and began to pitch the water into the flames, nearly extinguish- 
ing them before the rest of the party reached the scene of action. 
He was warmly congratulated on his quickness and presence of 
mind. Puffing and blowing from his sudden exertions, draggled 
with wet, and with a dripping, starchless hat, he replied to the 
thanks tJiat were showered upon him, with his inimitable arch- 
ness, '* There I boyths, didn't I tell you I was reserving myself 
for an emergency 1" 

Many are the stories of his wit and humor, after the party 
reached their destination. The country at that time was a 
wilderness, skirted along the margin of the bayou, by settle- 
inents of Canadian French, and yet Prentiss's friend, as is usual 
with emigrants to a new home, was infatuated with the region. 
Be had described it as a second Eldorado, blending the glory of 
the tropic with the mildness of tbe temperate zone. It yielded 
the sweet cane and the oraoge, and abounded in all manner of 

5 
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tropical fruits. Such was the picture of the country. But when 
they arrived at the Golden Valley, things did not look so invit- 
ing by a great deal. Big timber, mud cottages, lagoons, Spanish 
moss, the concert of alligators, frogs and musquitoes — these and 
congenial phenomena, afforded Prentiss an inexhaustible theme 
for raillery, and he improved it without mercy. Yet his satire 
was so good-humored, as well as keen, that it gave infinitQ 
amusement to his companions. 

" My dear sir," he exclaimed to his friend, " you've moved to 
a country that's afloat. It ought to be sawed off with a whip- 
saw, and pulled out to sea. It abounds in all manner of tropical 
fruits, indeed I I see an abundance of hlctchberries.^^ 

His friend was one day praising the morals of the community, 
and boasted they did not require a jail ; there was none in the 
country. " Perhaps so, but then this very fact may prove that 
the rascals are in the majority^ and won't build one." 

I give you the above, at second-hand. Of the numberless bright 
and witty sayings, that sparkled from his lips, but few are pre- 
served. They were jewels cast upon the waters of oblivion, and 
have sunk to the bottom — you may recover one here and there, 
from the memory of a fiiend, or the tradition of an observer, 
like myself, but not enough, I fear, to give any adequate idea of 
the richness of the mine from whence they emanated. 



8. S. PBENTISS TO HIS SISTBB ABBY. 

Natchbk, May $1, 1829. 
My Dear Sisteb: — 

I have sat down this Sunday morning, while yov 
are all preparing, I suppose, for church, and intend to give you 
a long letter. I have been studying pretty hard of late, prepar- 
ing for examination. Candidates for admission are examined 
at the Supreme Court, which sits next week at Monticell<i — ^a 
town about eighty miles from Natchez, in the interior of the 
State. I shall go out on horseback a week from next Wednes* 
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day; so that, I presnme, by the time you read this letter I shall 
have a lawful right to the title of "Esquire." I shall leave 
Natchez immediately after, and settle, probably, at Port Gibsou 
— a flourishing village some forty miles above this place. It is 
a very pleasant town, and not visited by the yellow fever. The 
winter and spring have been uncommonly cold in this country, 
till within a few days, but now the weather is excessively warm. 
I have no news to tell you : my health continues good, and my 
spirits are also pretty good. But now let us talk a little about 
home — ^which is a much more interesting subject to me than 
any other. How do you all do? And how do all the good 
people at the village ? Though it has been almost two years 
wnce I left you, yet it seems but yesterday. Everything is fresh 
rn my recollection*; I know how all the houses and yards and 
trees stand ; and if I should return to-morrow, I could tell in a 
moment every alteration that had taken place, even to the 
nailing-on of a shingle. Two years seem very long in looking for- 
ward, but are as a moment when recalled from the past. I am 
afraid, however, by the time I return, some years hence, things 
will be greatly changed. My old acquaintances will have grown 
ap, and left the country. The girls I used to play and romp 

with, will all be married and hardly recollect me ; W will 

have taken to himself a wife ; S will be a stout, careless 

sailor, with a short jacket on ; G ^ a shrewd, calculating, 

good-looking, young fellow ; you, my dear, will be a tall, hand- 
some, grave, young lady; A , a roguish, laughing, giddy- 
headed girl ; as for mother, I shall know her immediately — she 
will always look the same to me. Tou do not write half often 
enough from home : I should like to have a letter every fort- 
night — and if you would take turns, you might write as often as 
that without any trouble. You are not half particular enough 
when you write — ^you ought to tell me every little thing that 
happens in the family. And now, my dear sister, I have written 
you a long letter, and I am sorry it is done, for it is a great plea* 
•lire to write home. My love to you all. 

Tout very affectionate brother, 

S. S. PBunrun. 
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In a letter to his elder brother, dated June 18, he writes ; 

I found no diffioalty in passing the examination and obtaining 
the license. Yesteiday I returned to town. Monticello is one 
hundred miles east of this, upon Pearl River. I am now a law- 
yer, but how I shall succeed is a doubtM question. The pros- 
pect, I confess, is rather dull, even here — ^the profession being 
very much crowded. However, if I can make out to get a start^ 
I have no doubt I shall ultimately succeed. 

With respect to your idea of emigrating to this country, I 
hardly know what to say. There are few sorts of business 
which a young man can go into, unless he has capital. He will 
have to obtain a clerkship, or a situation as a schoolmaster. It 
is extremely difficult to obtain the more lucrative clerkships, on 
account of the great number of young men who yearly come 
down the river, from the Western country, in seiirch of business. I 
would have you to consider carefully before you take so important 
a step, whether you cannot make a good living, and enjoy as 
much happiness in Maine as anywhere else. I confess, too, I 
should be sorry on mother's account, as well as the children's, 
that you should leave home. Still, if you are bent on emigrat- 
ing, I would not discourage you, and I do not doubt you will 
succeed in the end. However, if I was myself in Maine, with 
my present experience, I would not leave it. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

Natohbs, June 84, 1829. 
My DiiAB Mother: 

I have made an arrangement of considerable impor* 

tance, for the ensuing year — ^and, as I think it is a very good 

one, I have sat down immediately to inform you of it ; for I 

know you feel more interest than any one else in the world in my 

welfare. I have entered into a partnership with Mr. Huston* — 

a lawyer in this place, of high standing and extensive practice. 

I am to have a sufficient portion of the profits of the business to 

support me handsomely, and defray my expenses of every kind. 

• Qen. Fdix Uuaton. 
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Next year, in all probability, I shall be alle to continue with 
him on tnach more favorable terms. Bat the great advantage 
of the thing is, that I shall gain more knowledge of business this 
year, than I should in two or three years, had I started by myself. 
Mr. Huston has a plantation in the country ; so that, if there 
should be an epidemic this summer, I shall have a place to retreat 
to. 

I have seen no people here whom I ever saw before, with the 
exception of my classmate, Boyd.* But I frequently meet with 
Yankees, who are much more numerous here than I had sup- 
posed : quite often, too, I see individuals from Maine. A large 
portion of the men are emigrants ; they are very enterprising — 
but associate little with each other, except in the way of busi- 
ness. Self is here the sole object— each one being entirely 
absorbed in his own views, and caring little or nothing for his 
neighbor. As to the women here — their general character is, 
that of being extremely reserved and distant in their manners, 
especially to strangers. Bat I am ashamed to say that I know 
very little about them. You inquire about churches — there are 
in this town, a Presbyterian, an Episcopal, a Roman Catholic, a 
Baptist, and Methodist church. They are pretty well attended, 
and the sabbath is kept here very near as strictly as in Portland. 
I attend sometimes the Presbyterian, and sometimes the Episco- 
pal, service. 

With regard to sending brother G to West Point, I am 

decidedly in favor of it. It will afford him the opportunity of 
getting a good education, without the expenses incident to a 
college ; for, if I recollect right, the cadets are not only found, 
but receive twenty or thirty dollars per month pay. It is not 
absolutely necessary that a young man should go into the army 

after being at West Point ; but still, if Q goes there at all, 

he ought to make up his mind for the army and a soldier's life. 
That is the purpose for which the Institution was founded, and 
I do not think it right for a young man to avail himself of the 
advantages of it, unless he intends to pursue a military course. 

* S. S. Boyd, Esq., of Natchei. 
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My dear mother, you l:ave not written me lately, nor hare 
the girls. They most write me frequently, and tell me what 
they are studying, the news of the village, and all that kind of 
matter. Do you keep a oow and the old horse ? I shall expect 
a letter now in a few days, as I have not received one for three 
or four weeks. My love to all the children. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Pbbntiss. 

His correspondence daring the next year affords no inci- 
dents worthy of note. He was much gratified, in the coarse 
of the winter, by a visit from his elder brother, which seems 
to have revived his desire to return and settle in Maine — 
for his letters breathe an unusually home-sick feeling. He 
occasionally alludes to his labors and speeches in court ; 
never saying more of the latter, however, than that he 
** believed they did pretty well." 

There are many persons in Mississippi, who retain a 
vivid recollection of his personal appearance and forensic 
efforts at this period. " I have his picture in my parlor," 
writes Judge Wilkinson, of Yazoo City, after his death. " It 
is like him, but it is not like him as I first saw him. I well 
remember the impression he' produced upon me, tweity 
years ago, when he entered the hotel at Natchez, as I sat 
by the fire, an entire stranger to every one. I had never 
heard of S. S. Prentiss, and saw many strangers every hour 
in the day. I did not hear him speak — and he was gone in 
a moment — but there was a light in his face that I had 
never seen in any other, and which prompted me to inquire 
who he was, from the keeper of the hotel. ' A young lawyer 
just called to the Bar,' said he. Little did I dream of the 
relation in which we were afterwards to stand to each other I" 

" His never-failing readiness and self-possession are well 
exemplified in an anecdote I have often heard, of his first 
appearance at the bar. The Judge who presided, and the 
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names of the parties, I have never ascertained. The locality 
was Brandon, a small inland town, ten miles from Jackson, 
♦in the very backwoods of the State at the time the incident 
occurred. He was a slight-made, beardless boy, extremely 
youthful looking, by no means physically imposing, and a 
stranger to all at the court. It was a case he was appear- 
ing in for Mr. Huston ; and when it was called, he respon- 
ded to it, and stated the nature of the case, and that it 
stood on demurrer to some part of the proceedings which 
he desired to argue. The Judge, with some nonchalance, 
told him he did not wish to hear argument on the subject, 
as he had made up his mind adversely to the side Mr. 
Prentiss appeared for; upon this, Mr. P. modestly, but 
firmly, insisted on his client's constitutional right to be 
heard, by himself or counsel, before his cause was adjudged 
against him. The right was recognized — and he was heard, 
and made a speech that astonished both court and bystand- 
ers : and the Judge, to his honor be it spoken, was not 
only convinced of the error of his previous opinion, but had 
the manliness to acknowledge it. Few young men, in a 
strange place, with a cause prejudged and the decision 
announced, would have so boldly asserted and maintained 
their client's rights.''* 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Natchbz, July 11, 1880. 

My Dear Mother: — 

Before this time, I suppose William has got home, 
and I almost envy him the pleasure which he must experience 
on seeing you all again ; even after his short absence. You 
may judge from his pleasure, how great mine would be to visit 
home, from which I have been absent now something like three 
years. It has been a very long period ; though it takes but a 

* Wm. C. Smedes, Esq. * 
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moment to carrj me back in imigination to the day when I left 
yea, and started off in the wagon, with my large trunk and still 
larger expectations. I hope before three years have again, 
elapsed, I shall be with you ; on a visit, at least. I sent by 
William, some little presents to the children, which, though noi 
of much value, I know they will receive with pleasure, a» 
coming from their brother. To George I sent the watch 
which I had when I left home. To Abby, a small diamond 
finger ring, and to Anna a work-box, with a number of little 
articles in it ; of which, however, she will know the use bettei 
than I. 

My first year at my profession has just closed, during which 
time I have been able to support myself, and also, to pay my 
debts, so I am now just about square with the world. I have 
to-day arranged with my partner, the terms on which we are 
to continue together. He offers me one-third of the business, 
which I shall accept. 

If ray success answers my expectations, I shall feel it my 
duty to continue here some years — though my inclinations 
strongly urge me to go home, and settle in my native land. 

I see by G.'s letter, that he feels an inclination to go to col- 
lege. If he continues of that mind, I should advise letting him 
go, by all means. It will take him one or two years to prepare, 
and by that time, I think, I shall be able to assist him. If I am, 
I will most assuredly do it with the greatest pleasure, for I hold 
a good education to be worth a thousand times more than it 
costs. Tell him to think seriously on the subject, and to 
write me about it. — ^My love to all. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Pbbntisb. 



TO HIS YOIJNOBB BROTHER. 

Natobb, 8ffpL 29, 1880^ 

Bear Geoboe: — 

I received, with a great deal of pleasure, your let- 
ter, and hasten to answer it. I should have written before this. 
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but I have leen absent for tlie last three weeks, on a trip to 
tlie Eastern part of the State. I have been out to Oolurabia, 
on Pearl River, where there are some Springs, to which the 
people resort in the warm season, for recreation and pleasure. I 
went on horseback, and more for the sake of the exercise than 
anything else ; I did not enjoy myself, however, as much as I 
expected; for I was alone, and the country through which I 
passed is extremely uninteresting. The Eastern section of this 
Slate, after you get twenty or thirty miles from the Mississippi 
River, is one continued Pine-Barren, precisely like the plains, 
upon which we used to go blueberrying, and indeed, the country 
continues of the same sort, entirely through to the Atlantic 
Ocean. You may judge, then, how dull it must be, travelling 
through such a region. I found but few people at the Springs, 
and stayed there only a week. The exercise, however, was of 
very great advantage to me, and I am now as hearty m I ever 
was in my life. 

I have also spent a good deal of the summer out at Mr. 
Huston's, or rather his mother-in-law's, plantation. By the 
by, I do not know as I have ever mentioned her to you. 
She is one of the finest old ladies in the world, and treats me 
with all the kindness of a mother. Tell mother, if I should 
ever happen to be sick, I should receive almost as much 
attention and kindness as I possibly could at home. 

I am glad you take such pleasure in your studies, and in 
reading. You could read nothing more advantageous to you 
than history. It would be well also to read some biography — 
more especially, the lives of the great men of our own country 
— Washington, Franklin, &c. It will raise your ambition, and 
show you what can be done through industry and exertion, by 
those whose advantages have not been as good as your own. 

I approve of your studying the languages, and fitting your- 
self for college. I hope that by the time you are fitted, I 
shall be able to assist you; if I am, I shall certainly do it 
with pleasure. 

Tell William, that if he comes to New Orleans, as he pro- 
Qoses, I will probably come dowr and see him next winter. 

5* 
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My best love to mother, and to all of you, especially to Samueli 
whom I wish to write me immediately. 

Tour affectionate brother, 

S. S. PfiBNTIBa. 



TO HIS MOTHXB. 

NATonii JBTov, 10, 1880. 
Dbab Mother: — 

I intended my next letter for Samuel ; but Abby 
informs me, that lie expected to sail for Europe in two or three 
weeks, so that he is probably gone by this time. I can truly 
sympathize with your feelings upon parting again with William, 
and I can assure you, that your regret at the absence of your 
children cannot be greater than what is felt by one of them, 
at least, on being so far separated from you and the rest of 
his friends. Indeed, so far from becoming reconciled to a 
residence in the South, or forgetful of my native land, I 
become every day more tired of the former, and look back v^ith 
more resrret to the latter. Still I feel bound to stay here, 
though I am sometimes almost sorry that my prospects of 
success render it my duty to do so — and I do not think I 
should have at all regretted it, had my ill-fortune compelled 
me to return to Maine. I expect daily to hear froni William, as 
he must, by this time, have arrived in New Orleans. I shall 
take some leisure week during the winter, and go down and visit 
him. It is only a couple of days' trip. I Iiave enjoyed excel- 
lent health this summer, much better than I did last. Natchez 
has also been free from epidemic this season, and extremely 
healthy. 

I have, for the last two or three weeks, been riding about 
the circuit, which must be my apology for not writing sooner. 
Tell Abby, I thank her very kindly for her letter; she must 
soon write me again, so must Anna and George. I wish G. to 
write me a full account of his studies- how fer he has advanced, 
and what occupies him at present. 
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Give my respects to all my friends, especially to Mr. Pierct 
and family. My love to yourself and the children. I aball 
expect a letter from you >oon. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Pbbntibs. 



TO HIS T0T7NOEST BBOTHBB. 

Natchb, JiOy 85, 1881. 

Dbab Bbothbb: — 

I received your letter of May last more than a 
month since, but, as I was indebted to Abby for a letter, I 
wrote her first, and will now proceed to answer years. 

I have nothing new to tell you concerning myself. My health 
continues good. Business is at present very dull — ^as, indeed, 
it always is at this season of the year. If I was within a hun- 
dred, or two hundred miles of home, I should soon mount my 
horse, and be with you. 

You ask me about the slaves in this country — ^how they are 
treated, &c. That slavery is a great evil, there can be no doubt 
—and it is an unfortunate circumstance that it was ever intro- 
duced into this, or any other country. At present, however, it 
is a necessary evil, and I do not think admits of a remedy. But 
the situation of slaves — at least in this State — ^is not half as bad 
as it is represented, and believed to be, in the North. They are 
in general, as far as my observation extends, well clotlied, well 
fed, and kindly treated — ^and, I suspect, fully as happy as their 
masters. Indeed, I have no question, that their situation is 
much preferable to that of the free negroes, who infest the 
Northern cities. To be sure, there are, occasionally, men who 
treat their slaves cruelly and inhumanly — ^but they are not coun- 
tenanced by society, and their conduct is as much reprobated ns 
it would be anywhere else. To free the slaves, and let them 
continue in the United States, would not, in my opinion, bo any 
advantage to them ; though if they could be transported to 
Africa again, it would be better. But that is impossible on 
account of their numbers — and even if they were all offered the 
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privilege of going to Africa, I do not believe half of them would 
accept it. The sin of the business lies at the doors of those who 
first introduced slavery into the country. The evil now is too 
deep-rooted to be eradicated. 

As for the Indians, about whom you inquire, I think they 
have been badly treated in this State, and still worse in G^or^a. 
Their lands have been taken from them without law or justice; 
and they will, most of them, have to go west of the Mississippi. 
However, this is not a new thing, but has taken place at one 
time and another in almost every State in the Union. The 
fact is, " Might makes Eighty'*'* all the world over. 

I did intend to write you something about your studies, but 
must defer it to another time. My love to you all. 
Your affectionate brother, 

8. S. Prentiss. 

The rest of his correspondence, in 1831, contains little 
that would interest the reader, though oyerflowing with 
expressions of filial and fraternal affection. The education 
of his sisters and his youngest brother, began now more 
and more to occupy his thoughts, and serve as a stimulus 
to his exertions. Almost every letter shows his soiicitade 
upon the subject. On the question of his ultimate place 
of settlement, his mind still wavered ; sometimes he '' felt 
very home-sick, more so than he did the first year after 
leaving Maine, and was tempted to throw up his business, 
and come back there to live;" then, in the event of 
remaining South, he was almost determined to remove to 
New Orleans ; but, towards the close of 1831, he finally 
resolved to establish himself at Yicksburg. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Eisay on Toasting— Remores to Yicksburg— Mr. Chilton's Reminiscences of fflm— 
Letters Home— Visits Washington City— Advice to a College Student— Forms a 
Partnership with Mr. Guion— Letters. 

.BT. 22—24. 1832—1833. 

While at Natchez be continued to cultivate, with much 
diligence, his literary taste. He read almost every new 
book that appeared ; and occasionally occupied a leisure 
hour by writing articles, in prose or verse, for the local 
journals. Some of his poetical effusions, particularly one 
entitled The Ice Palace, yet live in the recollection of his 
Mends in the Southwest ; but we have not been so fortun- 
ate as to procure any of them. The only specimen of his 
prose that has fallen in our way, is a sportive essay on 
Toasting, from which the following passages are extracted: 

Perhaps the most remarkable property of Toasting, is its won- 
derfol facility in making great men. It was tbe ancient opinion — 
though one which has been long exploded — that to be great, a 
man must have performed some great, virtuous, or noble action, 
must have shown, either mentally or physically, some superiority 
over his fellow-beings. Now, thank heaven, nothing of this sort 
is required ; for the whole secret of greatness is comprised in the 
single word notoriety-^ and the most approved method of 
becoming notorious is by Toasting. I>oes a man wish to become 
notorious — ^that is, great : — he gets a fi iend to propose his health 
At some public dinner, with an enumeration of all the good 
%ualitie8 he does not possess. The people, filled almost to bursli 
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Ing with tlie fat tilings prepared for tliem, overflowing with 
charity and good liquor, drink the health with great applam^; 
which is elicited, however, in most cases, not by the person, but 
by the flavor of the wine. Fired by such manifest signs of 
popular favor, the candidate for greatness rises, and assures 
tliem, very truly, that they are pleased to honor him more than 
he deserves ; that modesty would induce him to be silent, but 
his heart ( he had better say his stomach) is too full for restraint; 
that no sacrifice would be too great for their kindness towards 
liim; that he would go even to Congress, for the love he bears 
his country; he assures them that the United States is the 
greatest nation on the globe — his own State the first in the 
(Jnion — the county in which they are eating the best in the 
State — ^at the same time modestly insinuating that he is himself 
the greatest man in the county — and, finally, winds up by pro- 
posing himself a candidate for the next election. The people 
are astonished to find they have had so great a man amongst 
them, without ever dreaming of it ; and they send him to Con- 
gress forthwith. Tims sure and easy is the Toasting path to 



The god Momus found fault with Jupiter for not placing a 
window in the heart of man ; which would have enabled one, 
merely by looking in at it, to have ascertained a person's 
character as well at first sight, as after a dozen years' acquain- 
tance. Mankind have sanctioned the criticism of the heathen 
deity; as is manifested by the great pains they are contin- 
ually taking for finding out the real sentiments of their fellow- 
beings. It is to their anxiety on this subject, that we owe the 
various theories which have, from time to time, been broached 
for discovering a man's character by otitward signs or appear- 
ances. Thus Lavater considered the features, and the various 
and complex lines upon the countenance, as the true handwriting 
of Nature, which she hath affixed as a label upon the face — 
precisely as an apothecary marks upon a vial the nature of its 
contents. Within a few years, Craniology has been made to 
answer the purpose of the window of Momus ; and the human 
head, hke the United States, is divided off into a number of 
^dependent bumps, which have, however, a reciprocal influenot 
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upon each other. The character ot^ each of these humps is as 
Well ascertained, as that of the people of any of the aforesaid 
8tat68, and the character of the individual is made np hy a com* 
ponnd of them all— each hump heiug taxed for this purpose just 
in proportion to its higness. Kow, although it is a digression, I 
cannot help ohserving, what a wonderful argument this system 
affords in favor of a republican form of government, showing 
that Nature herself has chosen it as the best, in her arrangraent 
of the human mind. Take an example: Suppose that, like 
honest Jack Falstaff, ray bump of discretion exceeds my bump 
of valor, and that some one insults me; the community of 
courage, residing in the bump of valor, is immediately enraged, 
and rises in arms to punish the aggressor : but, *' Stop," cry the 
cautious, though more numerous, citizens of the commonwealth 
of discretion, " Most haughty Valor, we don't choose to be 
dragged into this contest — ^if you wish to fight, you must figlit it 
out alone : for ourselves, we have advised with counsel, and 
intend taking the law of the fellow." At this remonstrance, 
tlie community of courage lay down their arms, like good 
citizens, obedient to the will of the majority. But to return. 
Though I have great belief in physiognomy, and though I doubt 
Dot that the rapid development of intellect may force out cor- 
responding protuberances of the cranium, just as we see moun- 
tains arise on the face of the globe by the operation of internal 
fire : yet both these theories are so liable to error, the exceptions 
to the general rule are so numerous, that I have been led to try 
some other method of getting out a man's true character. I 
have found nothing answer this purpose as well as his toasts. 
At such times caution is entirely off its guard ; the Oerberua 
reason is quieted with a sop. The sentiments, finding them- 
selves un watched, fly out as surely as birds from an opened 
cage. It is under the jovial influence of good liquor, that th.e 
words of scripture are peculiarly verified : out of the abundance 
of tJie heart the mouth speaJceth. Take a few examples, by way 
of illustration of my theory : " The star-spangled banner, oh, 
long may it wave," &o. Now, who doubts for a moment that 
the author of this is a young poet ? I don't know him, but I'll 
lay anything he has made at least one line towards the complex 
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t!on of an epic. " The ship United States, with her present 
commander and crew; all ready for sale (sail)," by a politica. 
punster ; one of those inveterate perpetrators who, even if he 
was going to the gallows, would ask why hangmen are like 
physicians, merely that he might answer, because tliey both kill 
their subjects by drops. " The Island of Cuba— justice to our- 
selves requires that we should take immediate possession 
thereof." Now I will venture to say, that this man has no 
character at all ; bat I perceive from his toast that he is an old 
smoker, and he wishes us to appropriate Cuba to ourselves, 
because he thinks it would lessen the price of Spanish cigars. 

His four years in Natchez and its vicinity, laid the foanda- 
tion for some of the strongest friendships of his life. No 
portion of the Southwest contained at this time a social cir- 
cle of greater intelligence, or refinement. There was, to be 
sure, not a little of the ignorant, pretentious, aristocracy of 
mere wealth ; and this was to him a never-failing subject of 
ridicule. But there was also the aristocracy of cultivated 
minds and manners ; the offspring of leisure, travel, and 
liberal pursuits. One might go far before finding a more 
generous, hospitable, and high-toned breeding than that 
which distinguished not a few of the families, then resident 
in and about Natchez. He often revisited this lovely spot, 
his first home in the Southwest, and never without being 
greeted by the warm affections and admiration of a host 
of old friends 



TO niS MOTHER. 

Natchb, January 6, 1883. 

Mt Dxar Mother: — 

You will be surprised to hear that I intend to 
leave this place. I shall remove to Yicksburg, tlie last of thi& 
month. Yicksburg is about a hundred miles above this, od 
the Mississippi River. It is a flourishing town, nearly as large 
as Natchez, and much superior for business. Natchez baa 
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Deen declining in bnsiness for many years, althong'u I have 
done as well as I conld have expected; yet I do not think 
the prospect here sufficiently flattering, to indnce roe to make it 
any longer my place of residence. Vicksbnrg is situated in the 
midst of a rich and flourishing country, and is increasing rapidly 
in wealth and population. 

I have deliberated a long time on this matter, but did not 
wish to mention it in my letters, till I had fully made up my 
mind. I have had serious thoughts of returning to Maine, but 
the competition there, in my profession, is so great, and the pro- 
spect of success so small, that I am deterred — at least for the 
present — ^from leaving Mississippi. 

My present movement sliall not, if I can help it, prevent my 
coming home next summer. Still I wish you not to be too 
sanguine. 

We have, for the last two, or three weeks, experiencjed some 

of the coldest weather ever known in this country. I think I 

suffered as much as I ever did in the North. The ground was 

covered with snow for a fortnight, and it looked quite like old 

times. 

Tour affectionate son, 

S. S. Prentiss. 

The following reminiscences are from the pen of John 
M. Chilton, Esq. of New Orleans, long a distinguished 
member of the Vieksburg Bar : — 

"In the year 1831, pending a Circuit Court at Vieksburg, 
then almost a frontier town, there arrived with other members 
of the bar, from Natchez, a limping youth in plain garb, but in 
whose bearing there was a manly, indeed, almost a haughty 
mien ; in whose cheek a rich glow, telling the influence of more 
Ncrthern climes, in whose eye a keen but meditative expression, 
and in whose voice and conversation a vivacity and originality 
that attracted every one, and drew around him, wherever he 
appeared, a knot of listeners, whose curiosity invariably yielded, 
in a few moments, to admiration and delight. There was then 
a buzz of inquiry, siicceeded by a pleased look of friendly 
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recognition, and a closer approach, and in most instances an 
introduction, to the object of this general attraction so soon as 
it was told, that the stranger was S. S. Pbsntiss, of J^atchez 
His fame had preceded him, and men were surprised to see only 
beardless joaih in one whose speeches and learning, and wit, 
and fine social qualities, had already rendered him at Katchez^ 
^ the observe of all ohterters,^ He was at once taken by the 
hand, and attracted by the brilliant rewards then promised in 
our courts to lawyers of genius and eloquence, he determined 
on adopting Yicksburg as his home. 

His first appearance at the Bar, at once fixed public opinion 
in his favor. The case was one involving the power of the cor- 
poration to cut off by quarantine, a public hotel from all inter- 
course with the rest of the town. The hotel stood alone on a 
square, and was infested with the small pox. The Mayor and 
Council had passed an ordinance forbidding all persons out of it 
from going to it, and all persons in it, from coming out of it. 
Without any previous notice or preparation, except the exami- 
nation of testimony, Mb. Prbntiss spoke for two hours, and by an 
argument replete with metaphor, satire, and logic, he gained his 
cause and induced an immediate repeal of the obnoxious ordinance. 

Some time after this, at a political meeting, he was called on 
by the Anti-Jackson men, then a sad minority — in presence of a 
large number of the dominant party, to address the people. 
Democracy was then everywhere prevalent, and the word of 
General Jackson considered as binding as the Koran — his will a 
rule of action — bis name too sacred to be uttered without a 
blessing. Mr. P. boldly "broke ground" against Martin 
Van Buren, the adviser of General Jackson, and subsequently 
his nominee for the Presidency. I shall never foi^et the intense 
excitement produced by his speech on this occasion. It was to 
the Anti-Jacksou men as inspiriting and effective as General 
Til} lor's order at Buena Vista — " a little more grape^ Captain 
Bragg t^ He described General Jackson's influence over the 
mnltitude — his nomination of Martin Van Buren, whom h« 
represented as 

** Albany, with feeble hand ** receiving, 
** Borrowed t^tmckeonof command;** 
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and the violation of onr Constitntion in thus virtually tiansfer 
ring the appointing and elective power from the people to one 
man, and that man at once their idol and despot. He then pro- 
phetically depicte4l the effects of such unbounded executive 
influence in the utter prostration of the coordinate departments 
of the Government. The personal diflSculty between General 
Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, growing out of the refusal of the 
latter to associate with the family of the Secretary of War, had 
j«st occurred. The first Cabinet had been dispersed to yield to 
a 'unit.^ That unit was Martin Van BurenI In allusion io 
Mr. Van Buren's survitar-ship^ (if I may so call it,) Mr. 
P, exclaimed : " While the stately and gallant vessels, which 
braved the battle and the storm, have been wholly wrecked, the 
cockle-boat of Martin Van Buren has risen, cork-like, securely 
above the waves, and floated safely into the port of Democratic 
favor." 

In allusion to the merit then claimed for Mr. Van Buren, of 
having settled, while minister to England, the question of Great 
Britain's right of search, he exclaimed : " I thought this 
question Ijad been settled years ago, by the war of 1812, and 
that even the American sailor boy, seated at the mast-head, if 
asked by a Briton whether such right existed, would point to 
the cannon's mouth, and say indignantly — 'Go, take your 
answer thence 1' The manner of this exclamation gave to it a 
miu'velous force, and even his political adversaries forgot, in the 
nationality of the sentiment, the bitterness of partisans, and 
nnited in the acclamations of applause, which it produced." 



8. 8. PBENTIS8 TO HIS liOTHBB. 

YiCKSBUBOH, March IS, 1882. 

Mt Deae Mothbb: — 

I'll lay anything you can't guess who has been to 
see me since I wrote you last. I was sitting in my oflBoe tho 
other morning, and who should pop in but S. I knew 
him immediately ^though he was in his sailor's dress, and has 
grown greatly since I saw him. He looks well, and is in good 
health and spirits too, considering he had, when he arrived here. 
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but one dollar in the world. He does not seem to mind it at all, 
and Bays it is not the first time he has been without both clothes 
and money. It was well, however, In foand me at home ; for 
this is a bad country for a man to be in without money. For- 
tunately I had some, which I divided with him ; and after stay- 
ing with me three days, he started again, last night, for New 
Orleans. He appears to be rather sick of a sailor^s life, and 
will, I think, quit it. 

I am very glad to hear that Abby has recovered her health, 
so that she can attend school again. Tell her that when she 
gets to Portland, she must become a regular correspondent of 
mine, and write me all that is going on in the city ; and Anna 
can take up the home-department, and tell me what occurs of 
great importance in the busy little village of Gorham. I pledge 
myself to answer all their letters regularly. 

I have got some business already, and think it will increase. 
It is easy to make money in this country ; but the expenses are 
so enormous, they eat up one^s money as fast as it accumulates. 

If George is well prepared to enter the Sophomore Class thi« 
fall, let him do so ; I think it a great disadvantage to enter two 
years in advance. He is, however, young, and unless well pre- 
pared — not only in his Greek and Latin, but in his English 
studies — had better put it off another year. I am confident I 
entered college too young ; had I been two years older, I should 
have derived double the advantage. Tell G. to write me 
fully his own views and wishes on the subject. I wish he 
would take two or three dollars out of the enclosed, and send 
me one of the Portland papers, say the Advertiser^ or any Cl€ty 
paper. My love to you all. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Pekntmb. 



TO HIS SISTEB ABBY. 

YiOKSBumo, September 17, 1889L 
Mt Dkab Sisteb: — 

I almost envied brother Willinm the happiness 
which he must have felt in being again in the midst of you. li 
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18 impossible for you to imagine the feelings which a long resi- 
dence among strangers — people for whom you care nothing, and 
who care nothing for you — produces in one's mind towardf 
home and the scenes of youth. Frequently I sit down in my 
office, after a fatiguing day's work, or a fit of the " blues," and 
get rid of the whole of them by paying a visit to you all at 
Gorham. It is the easiest thing in the world — it does not take 
me more than a second to go from Vicksburg there. After I 
get there, I seat myself among you, and look around to see what 
changes five years have produced in you all. I see mother sit- 
ting beside me, with, perhaps, a few more of the marks of age 
than when I left, but in other respects the same — with the same 
gentle and kind look which she always turned cowards me. 
even when reproving me for some idle scrape, or foolish act. 
There, too, I see sister Abby, shot up from a fair haired little 
girl, to a tall, handsome, demure-looking, young lady — and 
thinking, for aught I know to the contrary, which of half-a- 
dozen beaux she likes best. And who is this laughing, romping, 
brig!it-eyed girl, who looks so full of fun and mischief? I 
think, as near as I recollect, it must be sister A. Brother G. 
I recognize in a minute— for he has got his books, and is study- 
ing as soberly as a deacon. Have you heard yet from S. t 
I have not, and cannot conceive what has become of him. I 
suppose you are at Portland yet. Write me often, and tell me 
what studies you are pursuing ; are you taking lessons in musio 
and painting ? 

My love and kindest wishes to you all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. Pbentws, 



TO THE SAME. 

YiCKSBUSG, November 11, 1833. 



DsAB Abut: — 

I was gratified, a day or two since, in receiving a 
letter from you. I have just heard, too, from George, and per- 
ceive that he is pleased with college. He is to room, it seomsi 
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with Reuben Na^n ; that will do very welL By the by, when 
you see Mr. Nason remember me to him, wi^h my bedt respects. 
Tell him I have not forgotten, nor ever shall, my old preceptor 
— under whose instructions I acquired a great portion of the 
information which I possess ; and which, slight as it is, I would 
not exchange for a fortune. He always treated me kindly, and 
I never shall forget it. , , 

I am gratified, my dear sister, that yon have the inclina- 
tion and the opportunity to improve your mind, to acquire 
those accomplishments, which will not only greatly increase 
your own means of enjoyment, but what is equally valuable, 
enable you to add much to the happiness of those with whom 
you may associate in after-life. There is nothing which would 
afford me more pleasure, or of which I should feel prouder^ than 
to see my sisters accomplished and well educated : not merely 
accomplished in appearance, and in a few superficial acquire- 
ments, but with well cultivated intellects — capable of conversing 
upon, and understanding, the ordinary occurrences of the world, 
and conversant — to some extent, at least — with the history of the 
planet upon which they live. I have known very accomplished 
young ladies, who did not know whether the earth was flat or 
round — whether the government under which they lived, was 
monarchical or republican. Such, however, I have no fear of 
finding my sister Abby. 

Since I wrote last, we have had the cholera in Vicksburg. I 
did not leave town, nor have I had any reason to regret it. Mj 
health has been, and still continues good. It broke out very 
suddenly and very violently; most of the people fled — but I 
thought it about as safe to remain in town, where I could get 
medical assistance immediately, in case I was taken. There is 
not danger if medical aid is obtained in time— but half-an-hour's 
delay may be fatal. It is a terrible disease. I saw persons 
walking about the streets perfectly well, that were corpses in 
two or three hours afterwards. Only two or three respectable 
citizens died — most of the deaths being among the negroes and 
transient persons. It is raging awfully in Nejy Orleans. They 
are dying at the rate of three hundred a-day. Here it is all 
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©▼«r now ; so mother need not be uneasy. My love to you alL 
Write 8U0U. 

Tonr affectionate brother, 

Seabosbt. 



TO HIS BBOTHSB WILLIAM, AT BTBW TOEK. 

YiOKSBUBO, Jfovembw 18, 1883. 

Dbab Bbothbb: — 

Since I wrote you last we have had a pretty 
severe touch of the cholera in this place, but it has now left ns 
entirely. There has been no new case for a week or more. It 
prevailed here about ten days, more severely than at any other 
place of the same size I have heard from. Most of the inhabi- 
tants, however, were panic-struck, and fled to the country. 
There were not more than two or three hundred left. There 
were about seventy cases, and about twenty-five or thirty deaths, 
besides a large number of deaths from steamboats. I did not 
leave town during its prevalence. I thought it was about as 
safe to *stay here. I did not care much about it any how. 
I had none of the symptoms of the disease, and was never ia 
better health in my life. 

We are on the tip-toe to hear the result of the Presiden- 
tial election — but I fear there is no chance of defeating Old 
Hickory. Louisiana has gone for Jackson ; Kentucky, however, 
has redeemed berself, and gone for Glay by a large majority. 

We are now waiting, with the utmost anxiety, to hear from 
your great State of New York. Pennsylvania, I fear, has gone 
for Jackson. 

I received your letter a few days since^ and am extremely 
sorry, I assure yon, to hear that you have suffered so much from 
the effects of the cholera on business. I trust by the next time 
you write, your prospects will be better. Business here is, also, 
very dull at present. 

Washington Irving passed down the other day. He stopped 
here a few hours. I was much pleased with him. 

Write me again soon, and believe me 

Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. PBXNTI80. 
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TO HIS SISTER ABBT. 

WiflBnoiTOi Oirr, FOrmainf ^ ISaii 

Dear Sister: — 

I wrote to mother a few days since, informing Her 
of my arrival in this place, and promising, hefore I left, to write 
to you. It is with pleasure that I redeem my promise. I 
expect to leave in a day or two, though it is somewhat uncer- 
tain, inasmuch as I have not yet finally arranged the business 
on which I came. That business, as I mentioned in mother^a 
letter, relates to some land-claims. I shall get away this week 
certainly — for I am heartily tired of the place, and extremely 
anxious to return to Mississippi. It was a sacrifice to me to 
leave my business there, but I thought it would also be of great 
advantage to spend a few weeks at the Federal Gty, and 
become acquainted with the principal men from the dififerent 
quarters of the Union. 

And now, I suppose, you will wish to know how I am 
pleased with the Metropolis of the United States, and the people 
and things that are therein. On the whole, I have been 
extremely disappointed. Washington Oity is not half so hand- 
some or pleasant a place as Portland. The houses are very 
ordinary, and scattered over so large an extent of ground, that 
it gives the city quite a desolate appearance — as if there had 
been a great many fires in it. I was not, however, disappointed 
in the Oapitol. It is a most magnificent edifice, and is the only 
building I have ever seen, which answers fully to the desorip* 
tions of palaces that we read of in novels and story-books. 

The President's House— or, as it is generally called, the 
White House— is also a fine looking building ; but is by no means 
so splendidly furnished as I expected. I had read so much 
about it in the papers, that I thought I should see an oriental 
palace — but on the contrary, most of the rooms are so plainly 
furnished as to appear rather desolate and gloomy. 

1 visited the White House in company with one of the Sena- 
tors from Mississippi; and was introduced by him to the 
President, with whom we chatted about fifteen minutes. 
General Jackson is an old looking man, and answers very w«D 
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to the prints yon see of him ia the shops. 1 think him ahont 
as fit to be President of the United States as I am. But I ought 
not to talk so — ^for, for aught I know to the contrary, you and 
A. may, both of you, be ^^Jaehtan men^^ and then I have got 
myself into a pretty scrape ! 

I have seen nearly all the great men of the nation, and have 
become acquainted with some of them. Hereafter I shall have 
a much less opinion of great men. They are by no means so 
much superior to the rest of mankind, as they are apt to imagine. 
You have no idea how destitute of talent more than one-half 
the Members of Congress are ; nine out of ten of your ordinary 
acquaintance are fully equal to them. There are, however, 
some truly great men here — ^among the foremost of whom are 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun ; I consider these the three most 
talented men in the nation. 

I am glad to hear that W. will be married in the spring ; 
I think it will increase his happiness. If he marries Angelina 

H ^ he will marry an excellent girl, and I know of no one 

whom I should be more pleased with as a sister-in-law. She ia 
an old friend of mine ; you must remember me to her with my 
best respects. My love to you all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Seaboeht. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

YicuBUBO, Mareh 80, 1888. 
My Dear Mother: 

More than the usual delay has occurred since I 
wrote last ; but, in fact, I have just got home — having been 
detained more than twice as long as I expected. I did not leave 
Washington City till the first of March, although I was in daily 
expectation of leaving for three or four weeks before that time. 

I believe I told you my business there. I was employed to 
argue a case in the Supreme Court, and for more than three 
weeks I attended the Court every day, expecting to get it tried. 

6 
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I succeeded at last ; and had the honor ol addressing tbeir 
Honors the Judges of the Supreme Court of tne United States. 
I made a speech three or four hours long; and I suppose you 
will say, I have acquired a great deal of brass since I left home, 
when I tell you I was not at all abashed or alarmed in address* 
Ing so grave a set of men.* 

Had I bad any idea of being detained so long, you would have 
seen me at home ; but I did not dare to leave Washington for fear 
the case would come on in my absence. I ought to have got 
back here more than a month ago, and the consequence is that 
my business has suffered materially. Having been very careless 
in the collection of my fees, I have lost a good deal the past 
winter by the failure of several individuals, who owed me con- 
siderable sums of money. I fear, therefore, I shall be compelled 
to disappoint you — but still more, myself— of my expected trip 
home this summer. I could sit down and cry about it, like a 
child, if it would do any good. 

Apra 17. 

I have just returned from attending court about forty miles in 
the interior, and have to start to-morrow to attend another still 
further distant. We have no stages here, and I go to all these 
courts on horseback. I think nothing of riding fifty miles a day. 
I ride a great deal, and have no doubt it has contributed much 
to my health, while use has made it a very pleasant exercise. 

1 hope you will not think hard of my having again disap- 
pointed you in the visit, which we all anticipated with so much 
pleasure. Indeed you must not; for that would double my 
regret, which is great enough already. It is not any want of 
affection for you all, but the desire I feel to assist my brothers 
and sister?, that has induced me to forego, for another year, the 
delight of coming home. And I well recollect that one of the 



♦ " When young in yearg and young as a lawyer, he appeared before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and his pleadings, in spite of his youthmi ftr« 
and highly-wrought fancy, were so happily fortified by deep reading and deep 
thought, as to instantly attract the notice of Ohief Justice Marshall, and call forth 
Arom that master-mind involuntary praise.'* — T. B, Thorpe^t 
Whig Review, 1S51. 
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last iDJuDctions of my dear father, jnst before his death, was 
that I should assist the children ; and he seemed to hare a con- 
fidence that I should, one day, be able to do so. My love to you 
all, and don^t forget to write often. 

Yonr affectionate son, 

Seabgbnt. 



TO HIS ^BOTHBB WILLIAli. 

YfOOBUBa, AprU 80, 1888. 

DsAB William: — 

I have jnst returned from attending the Circuit. 
I have been gone ever since I wrote you last, and have had a 
pretty rough time of it. I have been east of Pearl River. I 
travel entirely on horseback, and have had to swim on my 
liorse, over creeks and bayous that would astonish your northern 
people, whose roads are all turnpiked. Beyond Pearl River, I 
Lad to ride, and repeatedly to swim, through a swamp four miles 
in extent, in which the water was all the time up to the horse's 
belly. What do you think of that for a lawyer's life ? It would 
kill your New York cockneys in a week. To these hard rides 1 
attribute, as much as to any other cause, the excellent health 
which I have always enjoyed. 

The cholera has appeared again in New Orleans, and all 
along the Mississippi. The boats are fall of it, and we have 
bad several cases here. I feel, however, no apprehension on the 
subject. I hope you will not have it again in New York, as. it 
bore so hardly on you last year. 

Mr. Huston will be in New York by the time this letter 
reaches there. He passed up the river the other day ; I intended 
to have written you by him, but did not see hiin when he passed 
here. I wish you would find him out, and he can tell you al] 
about me. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Seabgxnt. 
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TO THE 8A.MB. 



YiocsBUM, JiMM 84^ ism 

Dkab Bbotheb: — 

I have jost retnrned from spending several weeks at 
^ntoheis, and much to my gratification found a letter from yon 
awaiting me in the pwt-oflSoe. The cholera has been raging here 
to a hon-ible extent. Every place on the river has suffered more 
or less, and not only on the river but for many miles in the inte- 
rior, the disease has prevailed so as wholly to depopulate many 
plantations; scarcely one has escaped without some loss. In fact, 
the ravages of this terrible epidemic have been much more exten- 
sive than they were last year, and God knows when or where 
they will stop. I see the disease is travelling north, and is 
already desolating th« interior of Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
before long, you mubt, have it again at the East. — I would 
advise you by all means, to regulate your business under the 
supposition that you wtil have it among you this summer. 

I have reason to covi^ratulate myself upon my escape so 
far without even the sMgLfccot premonitory symptoms. I Who 
never in better health, 

I am glad you opened youv ujind to me so freely on the subject 
of your marriage. I agree jx^vfontly with you ; I believe there - 
is no situation in which marriage is not an advantage to a man, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, without mentioning the incalcu- 
lable increase of happiness which must result from a welk-assorted 
match. My candid and reasonable advice is, marry^ and you 
may rest assured that such a union as you will form, can never 
impede your success, or advancement in the world. I am sorry 

to hear of Captain H.'s death. Remember me to A , when 

you see her. 

At present business has entirely ceased with us here. Goods 
are rotting on tlie merchants' shelves for want of buyers. Books 
sometimes sell here in the winter, but would not sell at all at 
any other season. Law Books sell very high in this country, 
but they must be the latest editions. 
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I am alarmed abont S., since the cholera lias appeared on 
the river. Take care of yourself if it comes among you. 
Your affectionate brother, 

8BABeBHT. 



TO HIS TOVNGSST BBOTHSR. 

YiGKSBUBa, Auffutt 9, 188S. 

Dbab George: — 

I am gratified to find you are pleased with College, 
and properly appreciate its advantages. Let me particularly 
recommend to you to cultivate, as much as possible, your powers 
of elocution, for which the society you belong to, will afford 
ample opportunity. By this, I mean the faculty of debating ; 
of expressing your own ideas in the best and most effective 
manner. 

This attainment is to every man of the utmost importance. 
It is no less than the power of using his other attainments, 
for of what advantage is information, unless one is able to convey 
it and show the world tliat one possesses itf Indeed, my obserr 
vation of mankind has convinced me, that success in life depends 
not so much upon the actual quantity of knowledge, which a 
man possesses, as upon the skill and facility with which he is 
enabled to bring it to bear upon the affairs in which he may be 
engaged. This is particalarly true with regard to great men. 
Their greatness consists less in the extent of their knowledge than 
in the way in which they use it. There are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of men in the United States, who exceed Henry Olay, 
in information on all subjects; but his superiority consists in 
the power and adroitness with which he brings his informa- 
tion to bear. I would again press before any other acquisition, 
that of expressing forcibly and with ease any idea, which the 
mind may entertain. This faculty is attained with diflSculty in 
after life, but with ease in youth, at College, and nowhere so 
weU as in the Debating Societies of such Institutions. 
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TO HIB MOTHER. 

YiCEBBUBO, AMff. 8T, 186S. 

Mt Dbab Mothsb: — 

Though I have nothing new to tell yon, I believe 
it h about time to write you according to my usual custom. Bat 
were it not that you assure me to the contrary, I should expect 
yt)U to have become heartily tired of the frequency and dullness 
of my letters. 

I am glad you are reconciled to the disappointment in regard 
to my visit this summer ; for I assure you I have suffered as 
much regret on your account as on my own, and that is by no 
means small. 

I start to-morrow to attend the Oourts of several counties in 
the interior of the State. I go on horseback, and shall have a 
long Vut healthy ride of h before I get back. I suppose I shall 
have to ride altogether at least 250 miles, so you see a lawyer^s 
life in this country is by no means a lazy one. 

Since I wrote last, I have formed a partnership in the practice 
of my profession, with a gentleman of the name of Guion."' He 
is a good lawyer and a very excellent man. He has been for 
many years practising in this place. The partnership is a plea- 
sant one, and I think will prove advantageous to me. 

Your anxiety about S., cannot be greater than n^ine. Still, 
I cannot think anything has befallen him. If so, we must 
some of us have heard of it. An acquaintance of mine is just 
going from this place to St. Louis, and he has promised me that 
he will make a thorough inquiry about him ; and if he has been at 
St Louis at all, I think I cannot fail of getting information. If 
I cannot learn something shortly, I shall go up to St. Louis 
myself, for the purpose of ascertaining his fate. As I said before, 
I cannot believe any accident has befallen him, notwithstanding 
his long silence. 

My own impression is, that he must have joined one of those 
trading or hunting companies, that are continually leaving St 



• Hon. John I. Galon. 
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Louis, and are freqaently absent two or three years at a time, in 
the Far West. 

Yon ask me, my dear mother, my sentiments on the snbjeot 
of religion. I hardly know what answer to make yon. I cannot 
pretend to say that I have experienced any change on that sub- 
ject since I left home. I trust the pious manner in which I was 
educated, and the excellent examples, which T had in my parents, 
of the value of religion, will indnce me never to look upon it 
otherwise than with respect and reverence. In all its great 
principles, I also trust, I have implicit belief. I confess that with 
regard to what is called conversion, I never well understood 
it. So far as religion teaches us to do good, and to abstain from 
evil, I acknowledge its excellence, and hope I am not entirely 
without its influence; but the distinction of sects, and the 
necessity of belonging to any one of them, as well as a great 
many of the abstract articles of belief— considered essential 
by some denominations, by others not — are all beyond 
my comprehension. If I am wrong, it is from want of under- 
standing and not from willfulness. Whatever may be my notions 
on this matter, however, I trust the time will never come, when 
I shall be forgotten in the prayers of my mother. My love to 
yon all. 

Your affectionate son, 

Sbabgent 



TO HIS BISTEB ANNA. 

YiOKSBimo, Dm, 22, 1888. 

Dbab Sietek: — 

In gratitude for your kind letter, of Nov. 18th, 
which I have just received, I shall make you my correspondent 
this time. Your letter both pained and gratified me. I was 
deeply alarmed, as you may well suppose, to hear that our dear 
moth^ had been suffering from so severe an illness ; but my 
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joy was also yeiy groat to learn, at the same time, that all dan* 
ger was over. I am very glad you did not write me till yon 
could g've me the good Dews with the bad ; for I should have 
suffered n'ore than I can express, at the idea of even a possi- 
bility of losing a parent, whom we all have such reason to love. 
If the very thought of such an event makes me tremble, what 
would the reality be? 

And you too, my sweet sister, have been ill, but you must 
not be so any more. I shall take it very unkind of you, if you 
are — you know I have never been sick, nor caused you any 
alarm on that score. 

However, your epistle is so sprightly and good-humored, that 
I cannot think the fine spirits which it exhibits can be accom- 
panied by very bad health. If you are as sprightly and amusing in 
conversation as you are in letter-writing, I imagine there will be a 
noisy house, when we meet, and it will require all our sober and 
demure sister Abby's authority to keep us quiet. And then we 
shall have sucli delightful quarrels ; indeed I have one with you 
now, and won't wait till I see you. 

What ! you think to put me oflT with some old maid, do 
you? Now I can tell you, that when I get to be rich (which I 
mean to be one of these days), and own a cotton plantation, 
and all that — the youngest and prettiest of your girls will jump 
at the chance of marrying — not your poor brother Seargent 
— ^but his fortune. You girls, are all very romantic when you 
talk about love and marriage ; but when you came to act on the 
subject, you can have as sharp an eye for the " main chance " 
as any of us, mercenary men. There, now, I think I have 
thrown down the gauntlet, and I have no doubt you will take 
it up and belabor me well for what you will call my vile slander. 
But, dear me! I am writing a very simple letter, and haven't 
room enough left to redeem my character in — I must, therefore, 
to use a professional phrase, " throw myself upon the mercy of 
the Court," and if you punish me at all, do it by writing a letter 
equally simple. But good by. God bless you all. 
Tour affectionate brother, 

^SABOEirr. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Sonthwest a Quarter of a Oentnry ago— Hostfle Meetng with Gen. Foote— 
Pieqaency of Duels in Hisaisaippi at that time— Lord Bacon's Opinion of this 
M Desperate Evil,** its Causes and Cure— Letters Home— Rapid Increase of 
Business — Recollections of him when riding the Circuit— A Night*8 Imprison- 
ment — ^Bul<^ar on Lafayette. 

Mt. 24—26. 1888—1886. 

The Sonthwest, twenty-five or thirty years ago, was a 
country very different from what it now is. The emigrant 
character of a large part of the population, the adven- 
turous spirit of the new-comers, most of whom were 
young men in quest of fortune, the absence of many of those 
restraining influences and domestic habits which mark an 
old established community, the sharp competitions of busi- 
ness and professional rivalries, almost wholly unchecked by 
previous acquaintance or familiar ties of friendship and 
kindred — these, with similar causes, naturally engendered a 
peculiar and anomalous state of society. Every man stood 
on the arena of life, alone and unpropped ; his sole armor 
was his own native strength of will, courage and intellectual 
prowess. If he lacked either mental or physical nerve, the 
gate of fortune seemed barred against him. This was, no 
doubt, a severe school both for the trial and development 
of individual character ; but it was a school which few 
could pass through, even successfully, without learning 
much of evil as well as of good. 

The vices which usually infest such a condition of society 
6* 
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were not wanting here ; intemperance,* skepticism, profane* 
ness, gambling, and fashionable dissipation — not to speak 

* In reference to the drinking habits of society in Mississippi, at this time, a few pas- 
sages maj be cited to advantage, from a highly interesting article, commnnicated to 
the BoHon Medical Jottmal^ of 1858, by Dr. Oartwright, a veteran physician of the 
Bouthwest. Nothing could be more instructive, or impressive, than such statistics. 

** The writer is one of three physicians, who located in Hatches thirty years ago. 
The new-comers found only one practitioner in the city beionging to the same 
teaaperance school with themselves. The country and villages, within fifteen miles 
around, alTorded only three more. All the rest believed in the hygienic virtues of 
alcoholic drinks, and taught that doctrine by precept and example. Besides the 
practising physicians, there were ten others in the city and adjacent country, who 
had retired from the profession. They were all temperate. Thus, including the 
new-comers, the total number of temperance physicians, in and near Natches, 
thirty years ago, consisted of seventeen. Of these, five have died: Dr. Henry 
Tooley, aged about seventy-five years ; Dr. Andrew M'Creary, aged seventy ; Dr. 
J. Kerr, sixty ; Dr. Wm. Dunbar, sixty ; Dr. James A. McPheeters, forty-nine. In 
1823, the average ages of the seventeen was about thirty-four years. According to 
the Carlisle Tables of Mortality, and those of the Equitable Insurance Company of 
London, seven, instead of five, would have been the ratio of mortality in &igland. 
Those at present living are, Drs. D. Lattimore, W. Wren, Stephen Duncan, James 
Metcalf, W. N. Mercer, G. W. Grant, J. Sanderson, Benjamin F. Young, T. G. Elliott, 
Phoenix, Professor A. P. Merrill, and the writer. 

** On the other hand, every physician of Natches and its vicinity, thirty years ago, 
whether practising or retired, who was in the habit of tippling^ as the practice of 
drinking alcoholic beverages is called, has long since been numbered with the dead 1 
Only two of them, who were comparatively tegiperate, lived to be grey. Their 
average term of life did not exceed thirty-five years ; and the average term of life 
of those who were in the habit of taking alcoholic drinks frequently between meals 
and in an empty stomach, did not reach thirty years. In less than ten years after 
they commenced practice, the moat of them died, and the whole of them have sub- 
sequently fallen, leaving not one behind in city, country, or village, within twenty 
miles around. 

** To fill the places of those who died or retired from the profession, sixty- two 
medical men settled in Natches and its vicinity, between the years 1834 and 1885, 
embracing a period of ten years ; not counting those of 1828, already mentioned. 
Of the sixty-two new-comers, thirty-seven were ten4>erate, and twenty-five used 
alcoholic beverages between meals, though not often to the extent of producing 
Intoxication. Of the thirty-seven who trusted to the hygienic virtues of Nature's 
beverage — plain, unadulterated water — ^nine have died, and twen^-eight are living. 
Of the twenty-five who trusted to the supposed hygienic virtues of ardent spirits, an 
are dead, except three f and they have removed to distant parts of the country. 
Peace be to their ashes I Though mostly noble fellows, misled by the deceitful 
syren, singing the praises of alcoholic drinks, to live too fast, and to be cut off in 
the outset of useful manhood, it is to be hoped they have not Uved in vain ; as by 
their sacrifice science has gained additional and important proof of the fallacy at 
the theory wliich attributes health-preserving properties, m a Southern climate, t» 
alcoholic beverages ia any shape or form." 
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now of duelling — were sadly prevalent. It would be a 
great volume, written within and vjithout with lamentation^ 
which should record all the melancholy and tragical ends to 
which young men of finest promise — the prde and hope of 
some of the best families in the country — were brought by 
reason of these enemies : and such a story, if faithfully and 
candidly told, would, perhaps, often call forth our pity 
and charity quite as strongly as our moral censure. In 
truth, the temptations which beset a young man of talents, 
wit and companionable temper, in Mississippi, twenty-five 
or thirty years ago— especially if he came from the North, 
and was unprotected by high religious principle — were like 
a hwming fiery fumau ; one can only marvel that anybody 
escaped. The free and habitual use of intoxicating drinks 
was at that time, to be sure, pretty general throughout the 
country ; but gambling, and a profane disregard of the 
sabbath,'*' public worship, and other institutions of Christian 
society, were, unquestionably, much naore common in the 
Southwest than among the same class at the North. It was 
rather a fashion, and the mark of high spirit for young men 
of education to be skeptical, and to shoot the keen — alas ! 



* ** When Mr. pRiirnsg was a meeaber of the legislature, a proposition was intro* 
duced to grant, on the part of the State, a lot of land at Jackson— the newly located 
Beat of Government— to each denomination of Christians, for the erection thereon 
of a house of worship. The j)roposal encoontered oiH;>osition ; whereupon Mr. 
pRBMTiss rose to speak on it— no one knowing which side he was going to take— and 
poured forth one of his most eloquent speeches in behalf of the law. He described 
the happy effect of the obserrance of the Christian Sabbath upon a community, and 
the yices which spring out of its violation ; drawing, in the course of his remarks, 
a vivid picture of a New En^and youth, ingenuous, free from moral stain, straying 
f^om his native hiUs to the far South, and there, on some bright Sabbath morn- 
no church-gohig bell warning him of his danger— seduced by one grown grey in sin 
into a ruinous game of cards, when he should — ^and, perhaps, had there been a house 
of God near by— would have been very differently engaged. 

** The law passed in due form ; and now each of the denominations have a place 
wherein they can worship God according to the d itates of their own conaciencoe.* 
letter from W, O. & 
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too often poisoned — arrows of their wit at the sacred truths, 
records, and venerable observances of religion. The tone 
of mach of the popular literature, the Byronic rage and 
misanthropy, the influence of a flippant and shallow Biblical 
criticism echoing from across the water ; and, let the truth 
be told, the revulsion from not a little cant, morbid feeling, 
and narrow prejudice, which were mixed up with the 
genuine piety of the country ; these all conspired to make 
many a young man talk and act like an infidel, whose edu- 
cation and real principles were far above such conduct. 
But there were others whose early associations, and whole 
training alike fitted them to be scoffers ; young men of 
talent and liberal culture, perhaps, but who had never 
known a religious home, and whose conception of Christi- 
anity was derived, not from the New Testament, but from 
the writings of Thomas Paine, Mr. Jefferson, apd the 
French infidels. It was a favorite custom with this class to 
deride what they called ** conventionalism," in which they 
included, not merely the factitious rules and empty formal- 
ism of society, but much of its substantial morality ; that 
morality which separates between virtue and vice, and 
stamps the latter with public dishonor. 

It would be hardly possible to appreciate the following 
narrative without some knowledge of this darker phase — 
for it was but one of the phases — of the social life of Missis- 
sippi, a quarter of a century ago. 

On the 5th of October, 1833, a duel occurred between 
Mr. Prentiss and Gen. Henry S. Foote, late Governor of 
Mississippi. They met at sunrise, on the Louisiana side of 
the river, opposite Yicksburg, and fought with pistols at 
ten steps. The former writes, a few days later — " I threw 
up my pistol as I fired, not intending to hit him at all, but 
80 near had I been to killing him that my ball, even as I 
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threw ap my pistol, hit him on the shoulder, slightly 
wounding him in the flesh." 

His correspondence with his elder brother, describing its 
cause and circumstances, together with the reasons, which, 
in Lis view, justified his conduct, lies before me ; but no good 
end would be secured by its publication. Not long after, a 
second meeting took place, in which Gen. Foote was 
wounded. These were the only duels which he ever fought. 
In later years, he and Gen. Foote became warm personal 
friends. During his last visit North, allusion was made, in 
his presence, to certain unhandsome reports touching that 
>i^entleman — then Senator in Congress — and which grew out 
of the above duels. I shall not soon forget his mingled 
expression of mortification and regret, or the energy of 
tone, with which he affirmed their entire falsity.* 

It is not to be supposed that he could so far depart 
from the principles in which he had been trained, as to fight 
a duel without some inward struggle and misgiving. He 
well knew that such an act would not only be regarded 
with severe disapprobation throughout New England, but 
would pierce with anguish the hearts of those, who were 
dearer to him than life. The latter consideration, in parti- 
cular deeply affected him. After the first meeting with Gen. 
Foote, an old friend, R. T. Archer, Esq., of Port Gibson, 
congratulated him on his escape from the necessity of tak- 
ing the life of a fellow-man. He instantly burst into tears, 
and alluding to his mother, replied with deep pathos, that 
no one could imagine his relief.f 

But he was young, high-spirited, reckless of con? equences, 

* In a letter, dated " SiMATa Chambbb— ^u^tMf 21, 1860," Gen. Foote irrites. 
**Toiir brother's lamented demise shocked my sensibilities, I assure you, most pro* 
Ibundly, and I believe that few of his sunriving fk'iends, numerous as I know then 
to be, have been more distressed than myself, at his unexpected decease.** 

t Ho expressed the utmost solicitude lest his mother should know of the affiiir, and 
U is a singular fact, that she never did until aft^ his death. In a letter to hi» 
elder brother, dated October 18, 1888, he writes :— ** For the 'ast three or four week% 
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and daelling was, among men of the world, an established 
custom of the country. He had persuaded himself too, 
that not only his own reputation but that of New England 
was at stakd ; he fancied he was challenged becaose he was 
"a YewiAw, and would not fight." 

In answer to a letter from his youngest brother, strongly 
remonstrating with him respecting his conduct, he wrote : — 
" I am very sorry you heard at all of my foolish scrape. I 
regretted the occurrence as much as any one. I neither 
sought the difficulty nor sent the challenge, but having 
received it under the circumstances that existed, I could not 
have acted differently from what I did. If I had, I should 
have lost my own self-respect, and life itself would have had 
no further objects for me. I know that with your principles, 
no excuse will be sufficient in such a case. I am no advocate 
of duelling, and always shall from principle avoid such a 
thing, as much as possible ; but when a man is placed in a 
situation where if he does not fight, life will be rendered 
valueless to him, both in his own eyes and those of the 
community, and existence will become a burden to him ; 
then I say he will fight, and by so doing, will select the 
least of two evils. I know you will say that such a 
case as I have supposed, cannot occur ; but, brother, I 
think you are mistaken, and such cases may occur, but not 
often. However, I trust I shall never again have occasion 
to act in such a matter. You may rest assured, that I 
shall never seek a quarrel, and shall always avoid one, so 
long as I can do so, and retain my self-respect." 

The practice of duelling was, at this time, frightfully rife 
throughout the Southwest, particularly in Mississippi. 

I have had some bndneu on my hands, which has preyented my writing, and 
which I tliink it will punle yon to guess. I will tell yon, bat you most not for 
the worll let mother have the slightest hint about it. I have fought a duel.**— He 
adds at the end of the letter : ** Mother must on no account hear a word of this, 
for I know her religious feelings and principles are so opposed to what I haTe dnMh 
that it would o\us« her much uneasiness.** 
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Human life had grown so cheap, that " it was set at the 
price of words, and every petty scorn and disgrace could 
have no other reparation ; nay, so many men^s lives were 
taken away with impunity, that the very life of the Law 
was almost taken away under a reverend name of honor, 
and reputation." "It is a miserable effect,'' says Lord 
Bacon, from one of whose charges the above words are bor- 
rowed, "my lords, it is a miserable effect, when young 
men, full of towardness and hope, such as the poets call 
* aurorse filii,' sons of the mornings in whom the expectation 
and comfort of their friends consisteth, shall be cast away 
and destroyed in such a vain manner ; but much more, it is 
to be deplored when so much noble and genteel blood 
should be spilt upon such follies, as, if it were adventured in 
the field, in service of the king and realm, were able to make 
the fortune of a day, and to change the fortune of a kingdom." 

How many sweet homes, now desolate for ever — how 
many happy domestic circles, shattered past cure — how 
many sorrow-stricken hearts throughout the land, bear 
terrible witness to this " miserable effect I" 

If a veracious narrative of all the duels, and street-fights, 
which have ever occurred in the single State of Mississippi, 
including an honest account of all their evil co-nsequencex^ 
in the subsequent history of the survivors, as well as of 
the families and relatives of the parties, if such a narra- 
tive could be written and published, it would " a tale 
unfold," which no man, not utterly heart-hardened, could 
read without a shudder. It is because these bitter and 
remorseful consequences are mainly concealed frcm the 
general eye, or seen only in remote and indirect connection 
with their proper cause, that any civilized community does 
not rise up in wrath, and put the stamp of infamy and 
reprobation upon this murderous custom. That instead of 
this, it should be still winked at, if not countenanced, b| 
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men of highest standing and respectability, throughout Iarg< 
sections of the Union, especially that it should be permitted 
to infuse its fatal taint into the veins of the rising society 
of the Pacific — is a matter worthy of profound lamentation. 
Civilization must have apostatized very far from the Christian, 
or even a. refined ethical type, where this barbarous insti* 
tution is tolerated.* 

* In the above remarks, a paragraph b qaoted from " The charge of Sir Francii 
Bacon, Knight, the King's Attorney-General, touching Duels."— ifcico»'« Worki, 
vol. vi, p. 108. Montague's edition. 

The reader may not be unwilling to see the opinion of the same great Jurist and 
Philosopher, in reference to the causes and cure of this '* desperate evil." 

** Touching the causes of it ; the first motive, no doubt, is a false and erroneous 
Imagination of honor and credit ; and therefore the king, in his last proclama- 
tion, doth most aptly and excellently call them bewUcMnff dueli. For, if one 
Judge of It truly, it is no l>etter than a sorcery that enclianteth the spirits of young 
men, that bear great minds, with a false show, ^ tpedes Jitlsa ,^ and a kind of 
Satanical Illusion and apparition of honor against religion, against law, against 
moral virtue, and against the precedents and examples of the best times, and 
valiantest nations; as I shall tell you, by and by,, when I shall show you the law 
of England is not alone in this point. 

** But then Ae seed of this mischief being sndi. It is nourished by vain discourses, 
and green and unripe conceits, which nevertheless have so prevailed, as though a 
man were staid and sober-minded, and a right believer toucliing the vanity and 
unlawfulness of these duels ; yet the stream of vulgar <^inion Is such, as It imposeth 
a necessity upon men of value to conform themselves, or else there is no living or 
looking upon men's faces ; so that we have not to do in this case, so much with 
particular persons, as with unsound and depraved opinions, like the dominaU<»is 
and spirits of the air which the Scripture speaketh of. 

" Hereunto may be added, that men have almost lost the true notion and under- 
standing of fortitude and valor. For fortitude distinguisheth of the grounds of 
quarreU, whether they be Just ; and not only so, but whether they be worthy 
and setteth a better price upon men's lives than to bestow them idly ; nay, It is 
weakness and disesteem of a man's self, to put a man's life upon such liedger perform- 
ances ; a man's life is not to be trifled away ; it is to be offered up and sacrificed to 
honorable services, public merits, good causes, and noble adventures. It is in 
expense of blood as it is in expense of money ; it is no liberality to make a profu- 
sion of money upon every occasion, nor no more it is fortitude to make an eflUslon 
of blood, except the cause be of worth, and thus much for the causes cf ttiis evIL 

** For the remedies, I hope some great and noble person will put his hand to tbti 
plough, and I wish that nty labors of this day, may be but forerunners to the work 
of a higher and better hand. But yet to deliver my opinion as may be pn^r 
for this time and place, there be four things that I have thought on, as the most 
effectual for the repressing of this depraved custom of particular combats. 

**The first is, that there do appear and be decUred a constant and settled i 
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The year 1834 found Mr. Prentiss in the full tide of 
professional success ; his legal reputation was now firmly 

Uon in the State, to abolish it. For this is a thing, my lords, most go down at onc« 
or not at all ; for then every particular man will think himself acquitted in hit 
reputation, when he sees that the State takes it to heart, as an insult against the 
king's power and authority, and thereupon hath absolutely resolved to master it ; 
like unto f'nat which was set down in express words in the edict of Charles IX, of 
France, touching duels, that the king himself took upon him the honor of all that 
took themselves grieved or Interested for not having performed the combat So 
must the State do in this business ; and in my conscience there is none that is but 
of a reasonable sober disposition, be he never so valiant, except it be some furious 
person that is like a fire-work, but will be glad of it, when he shall see the law and 
rule of State disinterest him of a vain and unnecessary hasard. 

" Secondly, care must be. taken that this evil be no more cockered, nor the humor 
of it fed ; wherein I humbly pray your Lordships that I may speak my mind freely, 
and yet be understood aright. The proceedings of the great and noble commis- 
sioners martial, I honor and reverence much, jtnd of them I speak not in any sort ; 
but I say, the compounding of quarrels, which is otherwise in use by private noble- 
men and gentlemen, it is so punctual, and hath such reference and respect unto 
the received conceits, what's before-hand and what's behind-hand, and I cannot 
tcD what, as without all question, it doth in a fashion, countenance and authorise 
this practice of duels, as if it had in it somewhat of right. 

"Thirdly, I must acknowledge that I learned out of the king's last proclamation, 
the most prudent and best applied remedy for this offence, if it shall please his 
majesty to use it, that the wit of man. can devise. This offence, my lords, is 
grounded upon a false conception of honor, and therefore it would be punished in 
the same kind, in eo qtUa rectiaaime plectUur^ in quo peccat. The fountain of 
honor is the king and his aspect, and the access to his person continueth honor in 
life, and to l>e banished from his presence, is one of the greatest eclipses of honor 
that can be ; if his majesty shall be pleased that when this court shall censure any 
of these offences In persons of eminent quality, to add this out of his o?m power 
and discipline, that these persons shall be banished and excluded from his court, 
for certain years, and the courts of his queen and prince. I think there is no man 
that hath any good blood in hhn, will commit an act that shall cast him into that 
darkness, that he may not behold his sovereign's face. 

•* Lastly, and that which more properly concemeth this court ; we see, my lords 
the root of this offence is stutftom, for it despiseth death, which is the utmost of 
punishments; and it were a Just but a miserable severity, to execute the law with- 
out all remission or mercy, where the case proveth capital, and yet the late severity 
Sn France was more, where, by a kind of martial law, established by ordinance of 
the king and parliament, the party that had slain«nother was presently led to th« 
gibbet, insomuch as gentlemen of great quality were hanged, their wounds bleeding, 
lest a natural death should prevent the example of Justice. But, my lords, th« 
course which we shall take, is of far greater lenity, and yet of no less efficacy; 
which is to punish, in this court, all the middle acts and proceedings which tend to 
the duel, which I will enumerate to yon anon, and so to hew and vex the root in 
the branches, which, no doubt in the end will kill the root, and yet prevent tbf 
urtremi^ of law.** 
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establisLed ; the fame, too, of Lis eloquence, wit, and remark 
able character, was noised abroad over the State. Wher- 
ever he went, he was quickly encircled by a crowd of curioua 
and eager listeners. Business flowed in upon him from every 
quarter. In November, 1833, he writes to his mother : 
*' Business is very flourishing with me now, and I think I 
have got so well established in my profession, that from 
henceforward I cannot fail to make money very fast. 
Indeed I do not know another lawyer in the State, whose 
business is, at present, better than my own." In February, 
1834, he writes to his elder sister : " I am so pressed with 
business that I can hardly spare the five minutes, which I 
have absolutely stolen from my professional engagements, for 
the purpose of redeeming my promise of writing you once a 
month — a promise which it always affords me gratification 
to perform, and which, I believe, I have not yet vio- 
lated." 

The following letters will show the character of much of 
his practice and the undiminished strength of his home 
afiections. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

VnoBURO, March 38, 188i. 

Mt Dear Mother: — 

I again sit down, as I have so often done before, 
to communicate with those whom neither time nor distance has 
rendered less dear to me. On the contrary, if such a thing were 
possible, long absence has rendered ray affection for home, and 
those whom it contains, even stronger than it was when I first 
left you. 

When I wrote last I believe T told you that I should probably 
start for home in June ; but I shall be disappointed. I have 
some business placed in my hands, by which I fe«)l almost cer- 
tain of making three or four thousand dollars and perhaps more. 
But I am required, for the purpose of attending to it, to remaui 
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here till the middle or, perhaps, the latter part of snra uer. Tlie 
basiiiess is this : — Some geDtlemen of this place have a claim to 
a portion of this town, and the property to which they lay 
claim is of very great value. They have employed me to inves- 
tigate the case, and I have not the slightest donbt of their sac- 
cess. Much, therefore, as I wish to be with you, my duty and 
ray very love for you all, will not permit me to throw away a 
specalation which bids fair to be so profitable. 

My business generally is very fiourishing, and continually in- 
creasing. I have nothing new to tell you. The times here are 
very bad. The mad course of the President has caused more ruin 
in the country than was ever known before. Money, at present, 
seems to have taken to itself wings, and unless there is some 
change shortly, two-thirds of the people of this country will 
fail. I am very sorry to see it, though it will make plenty of 
fork for the lawyers. My love to you all. 

Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Pbsntiss. 



TO THE SAICE. 

ViCKSBUBO, May 22, 1884. 

My Deab Mother: — 

I am in debt two letters — one to Abby and one to 
Anna — but I know I am dealing with kind creditors, and consi- 
dering I have been heretofore so punctual, I think I may risk 
throwing myself upon their mercy for this time. The fact is, I 
have for the last three or four weeks been so laboriously 
employed in business that, though I cannot say I have not had 
time to write, yet my mind has not been in a situation to com- 
mune with home and my Mends ; and I hate to write when I 
have not time to sit down and enjoy the luxury of thinking 
about you all as long as I please. 

For the last week, among other important business, I have 
been defending a man charged with murder ; and after a long 
and laborious trial, succeeded in acquitting him. To-morrow I 
have to start to a corrt eighty miles in the interior, for the pur- 
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pose of defending a man in another case of mnrder. I jnat 
received the letter requesting me to come and defend him; and 
as I shall he gone at least a week, I have sat down to write 
(though it is now twelve o'clock at night), lest you shonld 
think I had began to forget yon. I have been employed, in the 
last six months, in a good many cases where men were tried for 
their lives, and so far have been always saccessfid. This has 
given me some little reputation in such matters ; and now there 
is hardly a murder or anything of the kind takes place about 
here (and they occur very often), but I am employed on ono 
side or the other. 

I regret to hear from Anna's letter, that G.'s health is bad. 
I think he has acted very wisely in quitting his studies for a 
while, and trying the effects of a trip at sea; I trust it will have 
the desired effect. G.'s constitution used to he good, and I 
cannot suppose that his illness will amount to anything more 
than a temporary indisposition. 

Tell the girls I thank them very mach for their kind letters ; 
and trust they will continue to write often. I have not heard 
. from W. for some time. Not a word from S. ; where can he 
be ? My kindest and best love love to you all, 
Your affectionate son, 

S. S. Pbentiss. 



TO HIS SISTEB ABBT. 

YiOKSBirBO, JvH/y 4, 1884. 
DsAB Sister Abbt : — 

I have just received your letter, and think I cannot 
spend a part of the Fourth of July better than in answering it. 
I regret very much the misfortune which has befallen our poor 

little M in the loss of one of her eyes, which you mention 

in your letter. It seems as if the poor girl was born for misfor- 
tune. This additional one will only render it the more incum- 
bent upon us all to be kind to her. I have been in excellent 
health since I wrote last, and apprehend no danger from sickness 
this summer. We have had no cholera yet at Yicksbuig, and I 
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trust shall escape it for this season. It prevailed a little upon 
the river, on the steaii boats, hot at present, I believe, has pretty 
much ceased. I told yon, in one of my former letters, that I 
should be detained here till August, on some important business 
in which I had become engaged. I fear that it will detain me 
even later than that, and should it do so, it is not impossible that 
I may again suffer the cruel disappointment of being compelled 
to defer my visit home. The business I allude to, is of too much 
importance to a<lmit of any neglect. I believe I explained the 
nature of it in one of my former letters. I have no doubt I 
shall make by it three or four thousand dollars. I still hope I 
may so arrange the business, that I can leave the first of August ; 
but should I be detained beyond that time, I shall be compelled 
to postpone my visit till the ensuing spring. There has not, since 
I left home, been a summer so important to my interests as the 
present ; and the very love and affection which I bear you all, 
may compel me to forego the pleasure of seeing you this summer, 
for the more imjwrtant pleasure of making mys*jlf able to render 
you some assistance. I know it will be a severe disappointment 
to you all, and especially to mother, should I again fail in my 
promised visit. But if I disappoint you once more, you must 
do me the justice to believe it will be as painful to me as it can 
possibly be to you, and that nothing but absolute necessity shall 
prevent me from coming. 

Pray do not forget to write often ; and with my best love to 
you all, believe me, 

Your affectionate brother, 

Sbaboent. 



TO HIS MOTHBB AKD SISTBB8. 

TicKSBUBO, Avffust 28, 1884. 
Mt deab Mother and Sisters: — 

I suppose, upon seeing a letter dated as late as 

this, at Vickaburg, it will be almost unnecessary for me to say 

that I shall liOt embrace my dear mother and my pretty sisters 

this summer. I did hope, notwithstanding the detention which 
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I ioformed yon of in my previous letters, Uiat I still wonld be 
able to steal away a oonple of months this fall, and redeem the 
promise, which I have broken so often that I presume by this 
time it has become worthless. Bat in addition to the basiness 
concorning which I have already informed yoo, there has been 
an alteration in the time of holding several of the must important 
courts, at which my engagements require my personal attendance. 
I start out to attend tliem in about ten days, so that you will 
perceive at once the impossibility of my coming home this falL 
I will not ask you to be confident that I shall come next year, 
but I feel confident myself that I shall. This much I do most 
solemnly promise, that I will make all my arrangements in busi- 
nes-s, with an eye to doing so, and nothing but inevitable acddent 
shall prevent it. 

Since I have been in this country, there has not been a year 
in which I could not have left the State with less sacrifice than 
daring the present. I know it will be gratifying for you to learn, 
that I feel almost confident of being able, hereafter, to make at 
least three thousand dollars a year. This year I have attended 
to more business, than all the time I have been practising before. 
I have, in particular, engaged in a great many capital eotM, 
wliere men have been tried for murder and otlier enormous 
crimes, and I have been very successful. Heretofore, I have 
made httle money, and even now, the fees for most of my 
business are still owing to me. I hope hereafter to be able to do 
more for those I love. If my views are not too sangaine, I shall 
be able to gratify myself by so doing. 

I know Anna will laugh at me very heartily, when I tell her 
that I have been strongly solicited by some of the most influ- 
ential men in the State, to become a candidate for Oongress, 
and, further, that I believe, if I pleased, I could be eieotf^. But 
I liave refused wr;hout hesitation. I have stated to you my 
situation here, no* by way of boasting, but because I knew it 
would gratify you, aud because it might serve as some additional 
reason why I should not sacrifice my prospects, even to the 
pleasure of visiting home this summer. 

I received Annans agreeable letter yesterday, and thank her 
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for it. The only eomplaint I have to make is, that she does not 
virrite often enough, nor does Abby, nor do yon, my dear mother. 
Ton cannot tell how gratified I was to hear that 8. was in the 
land of the living. The moment I can get two weeks to spare, 
I shall go to Mobile, and find him ont My love to yon all. 

Yonr affectionate 

Sbabgbnt. 



TO HIS 8IBTSB ABBT. 

TiOKSBUBa, Dseember 10, 1884. 

Bbab Sistbb Abby: — 

Most of my letters of late have commenced with 
apologies for my negligence in not writing more regularly. But 
really it is now impossible for me to write as regularly as I used 
to do. My business compels me to be absent from Vicksburg at 
least half my time, and this in periods of a month or two months 
together. Wliile away from Vicksburg, I find it out of the 
question to sit down with any pleasure for the purpose of com- 
muning with those I love. Surrounded, during the whole time 
of ray absence, by noisy and boisterous people — overwhelmed 
and perplexed by complicated business — subject every moment 
to be intruded upon by the calls of clients — I become so vexed 
and harassed, that when I return to Vicksburg and find a letter 
from home, and then sit quietly down in my ofiice to answer it, 
as I am now doing, it seems as if I had gotten into a new world. 
Indeed it is the greatest luxury I enjoy. 

I found on my return from court, a day or two since, a letter 
from you and also one from Anna. I am much pleased that you 
are spending the winter in New York. It will afford you so 

much gratification, and W and A , too. But more than 

all, I am pleased with the advantages which you will necessarily 
derive from a residence there for a few months. It will enable 
you to see and know more of the world than years of residence 
at home; and such knowledge is valuable. It opens new sub- 
jects for refiection, and still more, teaches one to compare the 
pleasures arising from intercourse with fashionable society — 
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with straDgers who oare nothiDg abont you — and those arising 
from the exercise of the dnties and affections, which flourish 
only among those who gather round the same fireside, and 
form part of the same domestic circle. If I know anything of 
the disposition and character of my sweet and gentle sister 
Abby, she will enjoy fidly all that presents itself worth her 
obf>eryation, during her stay in the great city, but will return 
to the little viUage with more pleasure than she left it; there 
to resume her former occupation of reUeving the cares, and 
increasing the enjoyments, of one of the best mothers in the 
world : and no one is better fitted for such an occupation. 

Permit me to act as your banker ; and accept the within note 
to defray sach little expenses as yon may incnr ; h is from your 
brother. I thank you most kindly for your offer to make up 
some linen for me, but I cannot permit it. I had rather you 
would spend your time for your own advantage and not for 
mine. When you have nothing else to do, read, write, take 
lessons in some accomplishment which you wish to acquire. If 
Miss Augusta is the same sprightly and lively young lady I once 
knew, she will not hesitate to join you. When you return 
home again, I will avail myself of your kindness. 

My love to William and his family, and believe me ever 
Tour most affectionate brother, 

SEABOEirr. 

His journeys to attend the various courts in the interior 
of the State, referred to in the preceding letters, were 
generally made on horseback. They still live in the mem- 
ory of his brethren of the bar, who were wont to be his 
companions, among their most delightful recollections of 
him. He was, as has been said, a great lover of nature ; 
and although the scenery of Mississippi has little of the 
yaried beauty and grandeur which mark the landscapes 
of New England, there was yet much in it well fitted to 
excite his imagination. Its gorgeous flora, — the wild splen- 
dor of its vegetation — the colossal forms and sombre aspect 
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of its aboriginal forests, still inhabited by the red man, 
aboanding in all sorts of game, and hannted by savage 
beasts — the lonely roads, traversing sometimes an old 
Indian trail, and memorable for tales of robbery, murder, or 
other fearful tragedies — ^the dark rivers and sluggish lakes, 
filled with alligators, or suddenly crossed by a flock of 
noble deer — these things wrought upon his fancy in a sin- 
gular manner."' It was during these long rides through 
the forest, that he was most apt to be in the mood for dis- 
closing the stores of his wonderful memory, or discussing 
high questions of philosophy, government, and human 
destiny. 

One of his friends, referring to this point, writes : " To 
him 

* A thing of beauty was a joy for erer.' 

His memory was extraordinary. Fused by his glowing 
enthusiasm, it received every impression made on it, deeply 
and indelibly. I remember having once ridden with him to 
a neighboring county court, and during the jaunty conver- 
sations usually attending such journeys ( there were no 
raiboads in those days) I would sometimes recite a line 
from Byron, and he would immediately take up the stanza 
and repeat whole successive pages, without hesitation. The 
Siege of Corinth will never be forgotten by those, who were 
so fortunate as to be present on those few occasions when, 
among his friends, he would recite it with a look and tone, 
accent, and gesture truly electric.'' f 

" Your brother was a bold and daring thinker. As we 
have rode together from one court to another, along lonely 



* The reader will find some graphic descriptions of the scenery and rural sports 
of the Southwest in The Hive cf the Bee-Hv/rOer, by T. B. Thorpe, Esq. The plect 
entitled WUd Turkey Jrunting^ is a delightful specimen of word-painting. 
tJno. M. Chilton, Esq. 
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and nnfreqnented roads, I have sometimes known him to 
push his though ts, as it seemed to me, to the cutermost Terge 
of human conception, and then settle for many minntes, into 
painful and sickly melancholy, because his intellect could 
not peer beyond the field of mortal vision. His melancholy 
neyer lasted long, but it was intense while it was upon him. 
Fortunately nature had given him such animal spirits as to 
prevent the possibility of his becoming a misanthrope, or he, 
the most joyous being that I ever met, might have sunk into a 
moody and miserable man." * 

He was at this time in the very heyday of jovial good- 
nature. Everybody liked him, and he was disposed to like 
everybody in return. The following anecdote will illustrate 
his popularity, and his pleasant temper, while it also throws 
light upon the character of the times. 

" On one occasion he was opposed before Judge Scott 

(now residing in Tfexas), by George C , afterwards, for 

many years. Judge of the Circuit Court, for the district, 
comprising Vicksburg ; and in the course of the trial, an 
altercation ensued, which resulted in blows. The Judge 
immediately fined both combatants, and ordered them to be 
imprisoned for twenty-four hours in the county jail. Mr. 

C , attempted by excuses to get off, but Mr. Prentiss 

(who by the way had been knocked down), rose quite alertly, 
and acknowledging to the Court the justice of the sen- 
tence, added, with significant drollery, that before it 
was carried into execution, he had one request to make. 
The Court granted permission with twi.ikling eye and ill- 
concealed mirth. 

" May it please your Honor," said Mr. Prentiss, " I have 
nothing to say against the senteno) just pronounced. I 



* Judge Wilkinson. 
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hare been guilty of uniutentional disrespect to the Court, 
as well as great want of self-respect. But — but (and here 
he affected a degree of maiveti and sincerity, that for the 
moment deceived every one), I hope, your Honor will not 
disgrace me by putting me in the same cell with Georgf 

C 1" The bystanders and bar were, of course, con 

vulsed with laughter, and the judge himself could onl} 
restrain his risibles long enough to order the sheriff 
to adjourn the court. Both were conducted to their 
respective cells. On that night all thQ members of the bar, 
and many of the citizens, repaired to Mr. P,'s cell, where 
they spent the night in partaking of a sumptuous supper, 
and enjoying the exhanstless good humor of their captive 
guest. On the next day, a multitude guarded him from his 
prison to the court-house, and in the bold flight of the 
liberated eagle, every one soon forgot his temporary cap- 
tivity." * 

In the month of August, of this year, he delivered an 
address at Jackson, the capital of the State, in memory of 
Lafayette. It is evidently a hasty effusion, and is said to 
have been written, at a single sitting, a night or two before 
its delivery. Although it may now sound somewhat extra- 
vagant, even for a eulogy, it only echoed the sentiment 
which pervaded the entire nation, when the news came that 
their beloved friend and benefactor was no more. In one 
of his college letters, he speaks of having seen and shaken 
hands with Lafayette, when the latter visited Portland. 

The following extracts contain the substance of the 
address : — 

Death, who knocks with equal band at the door of the cottage 
and the palace gate, has been busy at his appointed work. 
MonrniDg prevails throughout the land, and the countenanoea 

*John M. OhUtOD, Esq. 
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of all are sLroaded in the mantle of regret. Far across tk« 
will Atlantic, amid the pleasant vineyards, in the sunny land of 
France— there, too, is mourning ; and the weeds of sorrow are 
alike worn hy prince and peasant. And against whom has 
the monarch of the tomb tamed his remorseless dart, that 
such wide-Fpread sorrow should prevail ? Hark ! and the ago- 
nized voice of Freedom, weeping for her favorite son, will tell 
you, in strains sadder than those with which she shrieked at 
Kosciusko's fall, that Lafayette — ^the gallant and the good — 
has ceased to live. 

The friend and companion of Washington i* no more ! Ho 
who taught the eagle of our country, while yet unfledged, to 
plume his young wing, and mate his talons with the lion's 
strength, has taken his flight far beyond the stars, beneath 
whose influence he fought so well. Lafayette is dead! The 
giallant ship, whose pennon ' has so often bravely streamed 
above the roar of battle and the tempest^s rage, has at length 
gone slowly down in the still and quiet waters. Well mightest 
thou, Death I now recline beneath the laurels thou hast won, 
and for a while forego thy relentless ta^k : for never, since, as 
the grim messenger of Almighty vengeance, thou camest into 
this world, did a more generous heart cease to heave beneath 
thy chilling touch, and never will thy insatiable dart be hurled 
against a nobler breast. Who does not feel, at the mournfid 
intelligence, as if he had lost something cheering from his own 
path through life : as if some bright star, at wliich he had been 
accustomed frequently and fondly to gaze, had been suddenly 
extingui^hed in the firmament? 

The page of history abounds with those who have struggled 
forth from the nameless crowd, and, standing forward in the 
front ranks, challenged the notice of their fellow-men: but 
when, in obedience to their bold demands, we examine their 
claims to our admiration, how seldom do we find aught that 
excites our respect or commands our veneration I 

With what pleasure do we turn from the contemplation of the 
Caesars and Napoleons of the human race, to meditate upon the 
character of Lafayette I We feel proud that we belong to 
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Ihe same species: we feel prond tbat we live in the same age: 
and we feel stiU more proud, that our own country drew forth 
and nnrtored thofle generous virtues, whi^h went to form a 
character, that, for love of liberty, romantic chivalry, unbounded 
generosity, and unwavering integrity, has never had a parallel. 

The history of this wonderful man is engraved upon the 
memory of every American. I shall only advert to such por- 
tions of it as will best tend to illustrate his character. In 1777, 
our fathers were engaged in rescuing from the fangs t>f the 
British lion, the rights which their sons are now ei^joying. It 
was tlie gloomiest period of the Revolutionary struggle. Our 
army was feeble and unprovided ; an insolent and victorious 
enemy was pressing hard upon them ; despondency had spread 
through their ranks. It seemed as if the last hope of Freedom 
was gone. Deep gloom had settled over the whole country ; 
and men looked with a despairing aspect upon the issue of a 
contest, which their best wishes could not flatter them was 
doubtful. It was at this critical period that their hopes were 
renovated aird their spirits roused, by the cheering intelligence 
that at Charleston, in the State of South Carolina, had jast 
arrived a gallant French nobleman, of high rank and immense 
wealth, eager to embark his person and his fortunes in the 
sacred cause of Liberty I New impulse was given to the energies 
of our dispirited troops. As the first ray of morning breaks 
upon the benighted and tempest-tossed mariner, so did this 
timely assistance cheer the hearts of the war-worn and almost 
desp^ring soldiers of Freedom. The enthusiastic Frenchman, 
though but a beardless youth, was immediately taken to the 
affections and the confidence of Washington. Soon, too, did he 
flesh his maiden sword upon his hereditary foes, and proved, 
upon the field of Brandywine, that his blood flowed as freely as 
his treasure, in the cause he had espoused. That blood was the 
blood of the young Lafayette I And but nineteen summers 
had passed over his brow, when he was thus found fighting side 
by side with the veteran warriors of Banker Hill. But how 
came he here? Bom to a high name and a rich inheritance — 
educated at a dissipated anl voluptuous court — married to a 
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yoong and beaatifol woman — how oame he to break through 
the blandishineDts of love and the temptations of pleasure, and 
thns be foani fighting the battles of strangers, far away in the 
wilds of America 9 It was because, from his infancy, there had 
grown up in his bosom a passion more potent than all others: 
and that passion was the love of liberty. A spark from the very 
altar of Freedom had fallen upon his heart, and he watched and 
cherished it with more than yestal vigilance. This passionate 
love of liberty— this fire that was thenceforth to glow unquenched 
and undimmed, impelled liim to break asunder the ties both of 
pleasure and affection. He had heard that a gallant people had 
raised the standard against oppression, and he hastened to joia 
them. It wafl to him the Ornsade of Liberty ; and, like a knight 
of. the Holy Gross, he enlisted in the ranks of tliose who had 
sworn to rescue her altars from the profisme touch of the tyrant. 

More genial far to him were the hardships, the dangers, and 
the freedom of the American wilds, than the ease, the luxury, 
and the slavery of his native court. He exchanged the voice of 
love for the savage yell and the hostile shout — the gentle strains 
of the harp and lute, for the trumpet and drum, and the still 
more terrible music of clashing arms. Nor did he come alone 
or empty handed. The people in whose cause he was about 
to peril his life and his fortune, were too poor to afiford him 
even the means of conveyance, and his own court threw every 
obstacle in the way of the accomplishment of his wishes. Did 
this damp his ardor? Did this chill his generous aspiration? 
No ; they added new vigor to each. " I will fit out a vessel 
myself I" exclaimed the youthful enthusiast. And in spite of the 
sneers of the young and the cautions of the old, the gallant boy 
redeemed his pledge. Soon a proud ship was seen flying " fast 
and falcon-like^' across the wide Atlantic. She landed on 
our shores like a bird of promise ; and by her present aid, and 
hopes of future succor, infused new vigor into our almost palsied 
arms. 

Such was the commencement of a career, destined to be more 
brilliant than aught of which we read in tale or history, realiang 
the wildest wishes of youthftd enthusiasm, and proving thai 
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tbe romance of real life often exceeds the strangest fictions of 
the imagination. 

From the momeit of joining our ranks, the young hero 
became the pride and the boast of the whole army. He won 
the affections of the stem^browed and iron-sonled warriors of 
New England, and was received with open arms by the warm- 
hearted and chivalrie sons of the South. Though the down of 
manhood had scai-cely begun to spring upon his cheek, yet were 
bis counsels eagerly listened to by the hoary leaders and the 
scarred veterans of the war. On the field of battle, he was 
impetuous and brave; in the council, the wisdom of Nestor 
flowed from his lips. 

It is not my intention, nor will the present occasion allow, to 
go into a detailed account of the services rendered by Lafay- 
ette to the country of his adoption. Saffice it to say, that through- 
out the Bevolutionary struggle, with unchanged fidelity and 
undeviating devotion, he continued to pour forth his blood 
and his treasure in the sacred cause he had espoused; and when 
at length, full of honors, without one single stain upon his 
bright escutcheon, he returned to his native land, the voices of 
millions of freemen were united in invoking the blessings of 
Heaven upon his head. From thenceforth a halo of glory sur- 
rounded him, and he was hailed by all the world as the Apostle 
of liberty. And well did he deserve the title 1 For not more 
truly does the needle point to the pole, than did all his feelings 
point to the great principles of civil freedom. 

During the sanguinary scenes of the French Revolution, when 
the people had quaffed so deeply at the fountain of liberty, 
that they became drunk and frenzied with the unusual draughts, 
Lafayette alone lost not his equanimity. He alone dared to 
op|)ose the wild excesses of the Jacobins : and though he was 
unable entirely to stem the maddened torrent, which seemed let 
loose from hell itself, yet many are the thanks due to his unwea- 
' ried exertions to restrain that torrent witLin the banics of law 
and civil order. Throughout those troublesome times, he was 
found at his post, by the side of the constitution and the laws ; 
and when at length the whole foundations of society were 
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broken np, and the wild onrrept of licentionsness and crime 
Bwept him an exile to a foreign land, still did he hold fast his 
integrity. In the gloomy dungeons of Oknntz, the flame of 
patriotism glowed as brightly and as warmly in his breast, as 
ever it did when fanned by the free breezes of the mountains. 

The dungeons of Olmutz I What associations are connected 
with the name 1 They form a part of the romance of history. 
For five long years was the Friend of Liberty immured in the 
prison of a tyrant. In vain did the civilized world demand his 
release. But what nations could not effect, came near being 
accomplished by the devoted exertions of two chivalric young 
men; and one of them was a South Carolinian, whose father 
had extended the hospitality of his house to Lafayette, when, 
on his first visit to America, he landed in the city of 
Charleston. Strange, that after the lapse of so many years, the 
little child who had then climbed upon his knee, should now be 
perilling life for his rescue 1 There is nothing in history to 
compare with this romantic episode of real life — unless, perhaps, 
the story of the minstrel friend of the lion-hearted Bichard, 
wandering through those very dominions, tuning his harp be- 
neath every fortress, till at length his strains were answered, 
and the prison of the royal Crusader discovered.* 

But the doors of the Austrian dungeon were at length thrown 
open, and Lafayette returned to France. Great changes, how- 
ever, had taken place in his absence. The flood of the Revolu- 
tion had subsided. The tempest of popular commotion had 
blown over, leaving many and fearful evidences of its terrible 
fury ; and the star of the Child of Destiny had now become lord 
of the ascendant. Small was the sympathy between the selfish 
and ambitious Napoleon, and Lafayette, the patriot and philan- 
thropist. They could no more mingle, than tHie pure lights of 
Heaven and tie unholy fires of hell. Lafayette refused with 



* The joung Carolinian was Col. Francis K. Huger, who died February, 1806^ 
At the advanced age of eiglity-two. His companion was Dr. Eric Bollman, of 
Philadelphia. They both suffered h 9ng incarceration in consequence of thaif 
generous adventure. — Ed. 
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Boorn tbe dignities proflfered by the First Consul. Filled wiih 
virtnoas indignation at his oonntry^s fate, he retired frora the 
capital ; and devoting himself a 'while to the pursuits of private 
life, awaited the return of better times. 

And here we cannot b*it pause for a moment to compare these 
two wonderful men, belonging to the same age and to the same 
nation — Napoleon and Lafayette. Their names excite no 
kindred emotions; their f&tea no kindred sympathies. Napo- 
leon — the child of destiny — the thunderbolt of war — ^the victor 
in a hundred battles — the dispenser of thrones and dominions : — 
he who scaled the Alps, and reclined beneath the pyramids ; 
whose word was fate, and whose wish was law. Lafayette — 
tbe volunteer of Freedom — the advocate of human rights — ^the 
defender of civil liberty — the patriot, the philanthropist — ^the be- 
loved of the good and the free. Napoleon — ^the vanquished 
warrior, ignobly flying from the field of Waterloo: the wild 
beast, ravaging all Europe in his wrath, hunted down by the 
banded and affrighted nations, and caged far away upon an 
ocean-girded rock: — ^Lafayette — a watch-word by which men 
excite each other to deeds of worth and noble daring ; whose 
home has become the Mecca of freedom, towards which the 
pilgrims of Liberty turn their eyes from every quarter of the 
globe. Napoleon was the red and fiery comet, shooting wildly 
through the realms of space, and scattering terror and pestilence 
among the nations: — Lafayette was the pure and brilliant 
planet, beneath whose grateful beams the mariner directs his 
barque, and the shepherd tends his flocks. Napoleon died, and 
a few old warriors — the scattered relics of Marengo and of 
Austerlitz — bewailed their chief: — ^Lafayette is dead — ^and the 
tears of a civilized world attest how deep is the mourning for 
his loss. Such is, and always will be the difference of feeling 
towards a hene/aetor and a conqueror of the human race. 

In 1824, on Sunday, a single ship furled her snowy sails in 
the harbor of New York. Scarcely had her prow touched the 
shore, when a murmur was heard among the multitude, which 
gradually deepened into a mighty shout ; and that shout was a 
«hout of joy. Again and again were the heavens rent with th« 
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inspiring sound. Nor did it coase; for the load strain wm 
carried from city to city, and from State to State, till not a 
tongue was silent throughout this wide Republic, from the lisp- 
ing infant to the tremulous old man. All were united in one 
wild shout of gratulation. The voices of more than ten millions 
of Ireemen gushed up towards the sky, and broke the stillness of 
ita silent depths. But one note, and but one tone, went to form 
this acclamation. Up in those pure regions, clearly and sweetly 
did it sound — "Honor to Lafayette I" "Welcome to the 
Nation's Guest!" It was Lafayette, the war-worn veteran, 
whose arrival upon our shores had caused this wide-spread, tliis 
universal joy. He came among us to behold the independence 
and the freedom which his young arm had so well assisted in 
achieving; and never before did eye behold, or heart of man 
conceive, such homage paid to virtue. His whole stay amongst 
us, was a continued triumph. Every day's march was an ova- 
tion. The United States became for months one great festive 
hall. People forgot the usual occupations of life, and crowdec 
to behold the Benefactor of mankind. The iron-hearted, grey- 
haired veterans of the Revolution thronged around him, to 
touch his hand, to behold his face, and to call down Heaven's 
benison upon their old companion-in-arms. Lisping infancy and 
garrulous age, beauty, talent*^ wealth and power — ^all, for a 
while, forsook their usual pursuits, and united to pay a willing 
tribute of gratitude and welcome to the Nation's Guest. The 
name of La Fayette was upon every lip, and wherever was his 
name, there too was an invocation for blessings on his head. 
What were the triumphs of the classic ages, compared with this 
nnbought love and homage of a mighty people? Take them in 
Rome's best days — ^when the invincible generals of the Eternal 
City returned from their foreign conquests, with captive kings 
bound to their chariot wheels, and the spoils of nations in their 
train; followed by their stern and bearded warriors, and sur- 
rounded by the interminable multitudes of the seven-hilled city, 
shouting a fierce welcome home, — what was such a triumph, 
compared with that of Lafayette? Not a single city, but a 
whole nation, rising as one man, and greeting him with aa 
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affectioDate embrace I One single day of such spontaiieooii 
homage, were worth whole years of courtly adulation ; one 
hour might well reward a man for a whole life of danger and of 
toil. Then, tx)o, the joy with which he must have viewed the 
prosperity of the people for whom he had so heroicaly struggled I 
To behold the nation whiph he had left a little child, now grown 
up in the full proportions of lusty manhood 1 To see the tender 
sapling, which he had left with hardly shade enough to cover 
it« own roots, now waxing into the sturdy and unwedgeable 
oak, beneath whose grateful umbrage the oppressed of all 
nations find shelter and protection! That oak still grows on in 
its majestic strength, and wider and wider still extend its 
mighty branches. But the hand that watered and nourished it, 
while yet a tender plant, is now oi>ld: the heart that watched, 
with strong affection, its early growth, has ceased to beat. 

Virtue forms no shield to ward off the arrows of death. 
Oould it have availed, even when joined with the prayers of a 
whole civilized world, then indeed, this mournful occasion 
would never have occurred; and the life of Lafayette would 
have been as eternal as his fame. Yet though he has passed 
from among us — though that countenance will no more be seen, 
that used to lighten up the van of Freedom's battles, as he led 
her eaglets to their feast — still has he left behind his better part 
— the legacy of his bright example — the memory of his deeds. 
The lisping infant will learn to speak his venerated name. Th*3 
youth of every C( untry will be taught to look upon his careei , 
and follow in hib footsteps. When, hereafter, a gallant 
people are fighting for Freedom against the oppressor, and 
their cause begins to wane before the mercenary bands of 
tyranny — then will the name of Lafayette become a watch- 
word, that will strike with terror on the tyrant's ear, and nerve 
with redoubled vigor the freeman's arm. At that name 
many a heart before unmoved, will wake in the glorious cause ; 
many a sword, rusting ingloriously in its scabbard, will leap forth 
to battle. And even amid the mourning with which our souls 
are shrouded, is there not some room for gratulation ? Our 
departed friend and benefactor hns gone down to the grave, 
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peacefully and quietly, at a good old age. Ho had performed 
his appointed work. His virtues were ripe. He had done 
nothing to sully his fair fame. No hlot or soil of envy or 
calumny can now affect him. His character will stand upon the 
pages of history, pure and unsullied as the lilied emhlem on his 
conntry^s hanner. He has departed from among us; hut he 
has Vecome again the companion of Washington. He has hut 
left the friends of his old age, to associate with the friends of 
his youth. Peace he to his ashes I Oalm and quiet may they 
rest upon some vine-clad hill of his own heloved land 1 And it 
shall he called the Mount Yemon of France. And let no cun- 
ning sculpture, no monumental marble, deface, with its mock 
dignity, the patriot^s grave : but rather let the unpruned vine, 
the wild flower, and the free song of the uncaged bird — ^all that 
speaks of freedom and of peace, be gathered round it. La- 
fayette needs no mausoleum. His fame is mingled with a 
Kadon^s Hist)ry. His epitaph is engraved upon the hearts ol 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IfettenH-Yoyage to Neir Tork— His Firtt Tisit Hcin»— Letters ^Serious Accident- 
ia elected a Member of the LegisUtore— Bntraace into Political Life— Aneodot« 
of a Backwoods Speech— Session of the Legislature— Letters Home— Viait to 
Kentucky— His Trips up and down the Mississippi— Scenery and Scenes on 
the River— Yicksburg in 1886-7. 

Mt, 26—28. 1836—1837. 

B« 8. PRENTISS TO HIS MOTHER. 

TiossBUBO, February 7, 188S. 

Mt Dear Mother: — 

I Lave just returned to Vicksburg, after an absence 
of six weeks on business. At least two-tbirds of my time is 
spent from borne, in attendance upon courts and otber profes- 
sional engagements. This is the occasion of the irregularity 
•which has, of late, crept into my correspondence. Though I 
arrived here but yesterday, I am compelled to leave again to- 
morrow, and shall not be back for several weeks. Indeed, my 
business presses me so much, that I have hardly time to write 
the few lines you are reading. 

Our weather has been exceedingly warm till within two or 
three days, since whicb time it has been as cold, I think, as I 
ever knew it in Maine. Even now, as I wnte, I hear the earth 
bursting, and the vessels breaking every instant. It seems, 
indeed, like old times. I think there is nothing now within the 
ordinary occurrences of life, that can prevent my coming home 
next summer. I shall not be able to start till some time in the 
latter part of June. I anticipate a degree of pleasure beyond 
anything I have known for years, in this visit. 

I am in a great hurry, and will have to crave your indulgence 
for so poor an epistle. I know, however, that I can rely ou it • 
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for you are well' assured that, whatever may be wanting in ray 
letters, there is notliing wauting in the feelings and warm aft'eo* 
tions that dictate them. My love to you all; and, with tlie 
hope of seeing you soon, I remain 

Your affectionate son, 

Sbabgxnt« 



TO THE BAMB. 

YIC18BUB0, Jfoy 11, 1888w 

Mt Dkar Mothbb: — 

For the first time since I have been in this coun* 
try, I have to inform you that I have been a little indisposed ; 
but then I have the satisfaction of telling you that I have 
entirely recovered from it, and am again as well as ever I was 
in my life. And what do you think has been the matter with 
me? Nothing more nor less than the varioloid. Soon after 
my last letter, I learned that a particular friend of mine at 
Natchez, Mr. Huston, was lying at the point of death with the 
small-pox. I went immediately down to see him, and found 
that he had, indeed, a terrible case of that loathsome disease. I 
stayed witb him two or three days, and finding that he had 
passed the crisis, and would probably get over it, I returned to 
Vicksburg. As I had a good vaccine mark on my arm, and 
knew you were always careful to have the children vaccinated, 
I felt no alarm — although I could not recollect that I ever had 
been vaccinated. But, thanks to your care, it had been done 
and well done ; otherwise I should have had the worst kind of 
small-pox. Even as it was, after having returned about ten 
days, I had the varioloid, and was laid up for just a week. 
There was very little eruption, and it will not mark me in the 
slightest degree. I have been out now several days. I am glad 
of the occurrence, as I now need have no fear whatever of the 
small-pox. 

I cannot tell even yet exactly when I shall start for home. 
Our court here is now in session ; but there is one more oourt| 
where I have important business, requiring my personal atten- 
tion, which does not sit till the middle of Juune. If that court 
should be certain to sit (which I have not yet ascertwned), I 
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must attend it, and shall not get off till about the first day of 
July — that 18 the furthest, however. I have everything ready, 
and the money now lying in bank, for the trip. 

My love to the girls ; I believe I owe them both a letter ; but 
ril pay them in talk when I come home. As the time 
approaches, in which I trust to see you all, I have lost half my 
inclination to write ; for I am continually thinking how much 
Xileasanter it will be to talk over matters by the fireside, when I 
get home. 

Your affectionate son, 

Seaboent. 

He came by sea to New York, and was accompanied by 
qaite a party of Mississippians. Jadge Wilkinson, who 
was one of his fellow-passengers, writes : — 

It was during this voyage (which, owtng to long and frequent 
calms, was unusually protracted) that I had full evidence of the 
surprising stores of his capacious and retentive memory. He 
would recline upon the quarter-deck and, hour after hour, 
rehearse from Shakspeare, Spender, Milton, Byron, Scott, and 
all the chief poets of England, page by page, in the finest style. 
Many of the best passages I afterwards recognized, as he would 
reproduce them in his public speeches. He kept us all in excel- 
lent spirits during the long voyage ; although, with his charac- 
teristic impatience of quiet, he would sometimes wish for a storm 
as a relief from the dead calm of the sea. His mind was in per- 
fect tune. He was not then distinguished in the great world— 
it was just before his genius burst upon the country in all i(« 
splendor. The commonest incident that happened in the ship, 
was sure to call forth from him some highly poetical and happy 
illustration, or witty remark; sometimes borrowed, but almost 
always original. A dolphin, for example, was taken ; and as it 
died on the deck, he gave us those beautiful lines from Byron 
about ** parting day."* 

m* ■ ' ■ — — — j ' 

• Parting day 

Diet like the dolphin, whom each pang imbaes. 
With a new color, as it gasps away, 
The last still 'tvelieit, till — ^>tis gone— and all is gray. 

—CMlda Harold, canto IV, itania 99. 
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Well, at last U.e vessel anchored in port, and a day or two 
afterwards, we agreed to take an excursion together to West 
Point. Here, being entire strangers to every one, we sat at the 
t<ibU d'hote opposite a party qnito distinguished in appearance, 

one of whom was the attractive and beautiful Miss W ^ now 

Madame L , of Mobile. Some courtesies of the table passed 

between our parties, and after we had withdrawn from the 
dining parlor, Miss W. sent a gentleman to us to request an 
introduction. Psentiss declined — ^he did not, at that time, fre- 
quent the company of ladies — ^but, npon heanng who the lady 
was, I readily complied. At the end of a pleasant interview I, 
after a long search, found P. lying in the shade on the bank of 
the river, and in a somewhat sad and contemplative mood. I 
rallied him uptm his want of gallantry ; and for the only time I 
ever heard him, he alluded most feelingly to the dwarfed and 
crippled condition of one portion of his body, alleging that as 
his reason for not desiring, and even shunning, the society of 
ladies; and he would not be persuaded that any man could 
possess attractions sufficient to obscure such a defect as his. 

Accompanied by his eldest sister, who was awaiting him 
in New York, he reached Gorham in July. He had been 
absent eight years. The joy of his return it were vain to 
describe. I was at Brunswick, and first learned of his arrival 
home by a note from himself, saying he was at the hotel. 
Hastening thither, I found him sitting in a retired room, 
and absorbed, seemingly, in deep thought. He was musing, 
doubtless, upon the past, and npon the varied fortunes 
which had attended him since, nine years before, he bade 
adiea to College scenes. His appearance, at this time, was 
very striking ; and arrested the eye of the most casual 
observer. When animated by conversation, every feature 
of his countenance glowed with intellectual beauty ; his 
smile was peculiarly radiant ; the tones of his voice were 
clear and persuasive ; while the shape of his mouth and the 
whole carriage of his head gave assurance of an indomitabU 
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will. His mother, at first, thought him greatly altereo^ 
bat in a few days the boyish looks came back, and he 
seemed to her, just as he did on the day of setting out for 
the Far West. 

He took much delight in revisiting the old homestead — 
fishing again in the Great Brook — calling upon the old 
neighbors and his numerous friends at the village and in 
Portland. But it was in the inner home circle that he 
seemed most happy and most like himself. His manner 
towards his mother was still the same as aforetime ; only 
to the artless love and devotion of boyhood, there was 
added a certain tone of deepened respect and deference, 
which well became his change of years. Not less striking 
was his bearing towards his sisters. His intercourse with 
them was marked by a tender affection, delicacy, and manly 
gentleness, which reflected the very spirit of romantic cour- 
tesy. This journey home was to him a holy pilgrimage. 
For years it had been fondly meditated in lonely hours at 
Yicksburg ; and when he reached the domestic shrine, his 
heart seemed gladdened as by the payment of a solemn, 
long-neglected vow. How quiokly the bright hours were 
spent in talking over the past, enjoying the fleet present, 
and laying plans for the future I 

Thus passed away his first visit North ; a visit which 
served to bind him yet more closely to his New England 
home 

TO HIS MOTHBB AND SI8TBB8. 

ViCKSBUBO, Sept. 19, 1885b 

Mt Dear Mother and Sisters: — 

I arrived safely at Vicksburg about a week since, 
and went immediately into the country to attend a court, which 
had commenced a day or two before. Had I been a few days 
later it would have caused me x>n8iderable injury ; for I havt 
got some very good fees by being ^resent. 
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I find my friendi all well, and oar little town uncommonly 
quiet, notwiibstandmg the trouble which has occurred here 
during the summer. There is no danger of any further diffi- 
culties, and unfortunate as was the necessity of taking tlie strong 
measures which were adopted to rid the place of a gang of 
ruffians who had infested it for years with impunity, yet the 
result is most excellent — not only in regard to this place but 
throughout the Southern country. There is hardly an individual 
in the State, who does not approve of the course taken by the 
citizens of Yicksburg. 

The excitement growing cut of the insurrection of the slavei 
has subsided, and not the slightest danger is now anticipated. 
During the prevalence of the alarm, there were, throughout the 
State, six white men and about fifteen negroes hanged. I think 
the severe measures which were pursued, will prevent a recur- 
rence of similar events — at least for a long period of time. It 
ought certainly to serve as a warning to the abolitionists, not 
only of their own danger but of the great injury they are doing 
the slaves themselves, by meddling with them. 

I wrote you from Louisville, informing you that I had met S., 
and tarried a day with him in Cincinnati. He was well, looked 
well, and said he was doing well. He promised to write ; but 
lie seems to have such an antipathy to a pen, that I doubt if he 
wiU. 

I am in daily expectation of a letter from one of you. I 
suppose Anna will have returned from New York, and be off 
for Ipswich, by the time this reaches you. George must write 
me all about Commencement, and Abby too. My love to you 
alL Remember me to our friends. Good bye. 
Ever your affectionate, 

Sbabgent. 



TO HIS SISTER ANNA. 

YiOESBtTBO, Dec. 10, 1888. 
Dear Sister: — 

I received your kind favor of Oct. last, some two 
weeks since, and should have written in return before this, bnt 
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I have been quite ill from an accident, which happened to me 
about three weeks ago, and from which I have just recovered, 

I was eating dinner, and by some chance, a small piece oi 
broken glass got into my glass, and in drinking I swallowed it It 
lacerated my throat very much and I have been laid up by it till 
within a day or two. I am now entirely recovered, and as well 
as I ever was in my life, but I have had a pretty severe time 
of it, I assure you. I have not written mother about it at 
all, as it will only worry her, and as there is no harm done, per- 
haps it's not worth While she should know anything of it.* 

I am very glad you are so well contented with Ipswich, 
Indeed it was no small undertaking for you to go alone, and 
introduce yourself at a strange place; and I would give a silver 
penny to have seen how demure you looked perched up in the 
stage- coach, and starting off like a young knight-errantess to 
seek your fortune. None but Yankee girls have such enterprise, 
I assure you. Don't stint yourself at all in your expenses, 
and provide yourself fully with all the books and everything 
else, which you want. 

I told you in my last letter, that I had had the great honor of 
being elected a member of the Legislature from the notorious 
town of Vicksburg. In about three weeks the Legislature com- 
mences its session, and I shall spend the winter at the seat of 
Government — making laws instead of expounding them. I 
shall be busier this winter than I ever was in my life bafore, 
and you nmst not be surprised if I do not even find time to 
write as often as usual. You must not however fail to write me 
often, and good long epistles. I think you have an uncommon 
faculty in letter- writing, which you ought to cultivate. I admire 
your letters," and assure you, there is no gratification which' I 
receive greater than in their perusal. Write me as often as 
you can, and don't wait for regular answers, and tell me every 



*Th!8 casualty waa much more serioas than he represents it. For sereral 
days his life hung by a single thread : humanly speaking, nothing sared him but 
his buoyancy of spirit, and the extraordinary Tigor of his constitution. Some time 
afterwards, he gave me a very interesting account of his state of mind in prospeol 
of death.— Ed. 
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thing yoa can think about. My love to yon, and all the rest of 
the folks. Good bye. 

Yonr affectionate brother 

8sABGXliT. 



TO HIS TOUN0BST BBOTHBB. 

yiCK8BUR0, Deo, 28, 18S5. 

DiAB Gborgb: — 

I am absolutely stealing a few moments from my 
) rofessional engagements to drop yon these lines, lest yon might 
Bippose sometliing evil had happened to me. In trath my 
business presses upon me in an unusual manner. Three of our 
most important courts are about to commence their sessions 
at the seat of Government, in all of which I am largely engaged ; 
at the same time commences the session of our Legi»luture, of 
which honorable body, I believe I have informed you, I am an 
unworthy member. This session of the Legislature will be an 
extremely important and laborious one, more so than any other 
that has ever occurred in the State. It will, probably, be pro- 
tracted till spring; so you see that between making laws 
and expounding them, I shall have a busy time of it for the 
next three or four months. We have, among other things, to 
elect a United States Senator in the place of Poindexter. 

We have (the Whigs) gained a great ti-iumph already in the 
election of a Whig Governor, and a Wliig majority in both 
branches of Legislature. We hope to finish our victory by the 
reflection of Poindexter. At any rate. Van Burenism, which 
heretofore has been all-powerful, is now dead in this State. But 
a truce to politics. My health and business are both good, as 
are also my spirits. Could I drop in occasionally and see yoa 
all, after the labors of the day are over, I should want nothing 
further to complete my happiness. 

I anticipate a great deal of pleasure in seeing you next year, 
in this country. You must certainly come when your engage- 
ment is out with the Academy. I had a letter some time since 

from Reuben N ^ who proposes coming to this country. 

I have promised to to what I can for him, f he comes. What 
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does mother say about moving into Portland, or to New York I 
If I have not time to virite as often as nsnal this winter, I shall 
have time to read; so write often. My love to you all. 
Your affectionate brother, 

Sbabgent* 



We approach now the period when his public life may be 
said to have commenced. Soon after returning South, he 
was elected a representative from Warren County, to the 
State Legislature, and for the next eight years he was, with 
occasional intervals, ardently engaged in the toil and strife 
of politics. What he thought of this new vocation will 
appear from his letters. When he first went to the South- 
west, and for several years afterwards, he took little interest 
in the party questions of the day. But it was impossible 
for a young lawyer of his talents, eloquence and patriotic 
impulses, to remain long an indifferent observer of public 
affairs. He could not help forming his own opinions about 
what was going on in the political world — nor, once formed, 
could he help boldly expressing them. He became early a 
warm admirer of Henry Clay, and conceived, at the same 
liime, a corresponding dislike to the spirit and policy of 
Oen. Jackson and his party. 

There are many persons in Mississippi who remember his 
earliest political speeches, and think they were rarely, if 
ever, surpassed for wit, sarcasm, or argumentative power, by 
those of his maturer years. How many an amusing scene is 
recalled by those youthful philippics against Old Hickory I 

Judge Wilkinson writes : — 

I first met your brother at a Circuit Court, for the county of 
-, then a newly settled and border country. The accom- 



modations at our log-cabin hotel were none of the best; and Mr. 
pKENTiBA was wlttlly, and playfully, discoui'sing of their charactef 
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to thf lawyers, who had gathered around him. Attracted by 
peals of laughter, the host — ^a man of giaut proportions and 
Herculean strength — approached in the rear of your brotlier, 
and without his knowledge. He listened to the exquisite humor 
of Pbsntiss as long as he could bear it, then suddenly and 
abruptly confronting him — " Mr. P." he exclaimed with an oath, 
** if you don't like my house, sir, you can leave it. There is 
another tavern in town, sir." " That other tavern is just tlie 
place I don't care to go to," quickly replied your brother, " for 
it is worse than yours by fiw." The "other tavern" keeper 
was at daggers drawn with our host, and this was the very best 
reply he could have made to avoid a knock-down. This was 
proven by the event, for the grim and angry features of the 
giant Boniface soon relaxed into a forgiving and satisfied smile; 
and Mr. Pbbntiss was always, after this, a great pet with him. 

Soon afterwards I witnessed another display of his self-posses- 
sion and readiness under trying circumstances. He was making 
on« of his first stump speeches, if not his very first, in the then 
hdcJcwoods county of Holmes. It was a powerful invective 
against G«n. Jackson, for his removal of the members of his first 
Cabinet. While he was summing up the excuses the Democratic 
party alleged for the act, he was suddenl}' confronted by a 
fellow holding up a large flag, with nothing on it but the words 
" Hurrah for Jackson I" inscribed with large letters. The man 
advanced slowly towards the speaker, whose eye no sooner 
caught the pennant than he exclaimed, without the slightest 
perturbation — " In short, fellow citizens, you have now before 
you the sum and substance of all the arguments of the party — 
Hurrah for Jackson /" The effect was electrical, and the poor 
man slunk away, trailing his banner after him. 

The Legislature met the first Monday in January. Mr. 
Prentiss was appointed Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the duties of which he seems to have discharged 
with much diligence. He spoke frequently daring the 
session, taking part in almost every important discussion ; 
bat the reports of his speeches are extremely scanty 
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Enough, however, remains — even in the absence of all other 
testimony — to indicate, not only the prompt, effective and elo- 
quent debater — bat the ardent patriot and ripe statesman. 
In. looking over these brief records, one perceives every 
where fine traces of political intelligence, wisdom, and up- 
rightness ; they sparkle, like dust of gold, amidst the rubbish 
of ordinary legislative verbosity. His principal speeches 
were upon a resolution, recommending that a convention be 
called to form a new constitution ; and on a bill to allow the 
New Orleans and Nashville Railroad Company to extend 
their charter through the State of Mississippi. Both sub- 
jects led to long and elaborate discussion ; involving, as 
they did, fundamental questions of public policy. Some 
of the ablest men in the State were members of this Legisla- 
ture and, nearly all of them participated warmly in the 
debates. 

Mr. Prentiss was in favor of locating the New Orleans 
and Nashville Railroad east of Pearl River, believing it 
would promote a rapid development of the agricultural and 
commercial resources of that portion of the State. A few 

. sentences from his speech on this question, are worth quot- 
ing — " A railroad running through the eastern tier of coun- 
ties, would be like giving them another Mississippi. It 
would make them the rivals of Portland, his native town, in 
the lumber trade. They could supply more and better tim- 
ber than Maine — and it was due to that part of the State, 
that they should be enabled to make the trial. He wished to 
see the day come, when the cry, now raised against Natchez, 

' would be put down — ^not by building up Natchez alone, but 
by building up towns of equal splendor, in the east and other 
sections of the State. He was accused of opposing Yicks- 
burg, because he did not oppose the Natchez Kailroad. 
He was aware that road might injure his own town j but 
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he did not stand here the representative of Yicksborg alone 
— to the injarj of other sections ; he went for the good of 
the whole. Local interests onght to give way to the gene* 
ral interests of the State. 

" On our whole western boundary flowed a river as bene- 
ficial to the country as if the salt sea washed our shore. 
We could hardly imagine the day when the light canoe was 
the only craft on this Father of Waters. Steamboats, 
larger than the ships of the ocean, were in the daily habit 
of passing up and down — and scattering their rich products 
from every part of the world, amongst the inhabitants of 
the valley of the Mississippi. Though remote from the sea, 
we enjoyed, in fact, all the advantages of a maritime State. 
Steamboats were the finest vessels in the world — and he 
was of opinion that, were the ocean always smooth, the 
time would soon come when another sail would never be 
unfurled to the breeze. And he thought it not unlikely 
that the improvements of the age would sometime e£fect this 
purpose, and that, instead of stopping the towboats at the 
Balize, they will find their way across the raging billows, 
defying the winds and waves, and transporting their sisters 
of the ocean into a foreign port. 

"We have received one great advantage — a salubrious 
climate, and a rich soil for agriculture. But should we, 
on this account, throw away every other blessing? He 
thought it would be the part of wisdom, to foster and pro- 
tect our other resources. We were not legislating alone 
for the present generation. Because we were now basking 
in a rich and luxuriant soil, and getting good prices for the 
products of our agriculture, we had no security that this 
state of things would always last. Our soil was a treasury 
superior to the gold of Peru, or the diamonds of Golconda. 
But let us see if it will be always so. There were few 
things that could be produced on so great a portion of the 
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earth's surface as cotton. Prom thirty-two degrees of 
north, to the same degree of south latitude, it was almost 
au indigenous plant. 

"In Texas the banner of liberty had already been 
unfurled, and the eyes of the civilized world were upon her. 
She would, unquestionably, achieve her independence ; and 
would be rich in her agricultural resources. She might, 
one day, surpass even Mississippi herself, in the production 
of cotton. Mexico and South America would follow in her 
train ; he looked to the time when they would have a popu- 
lation free and intelligent as our own. Their soil and 
climate were superior to ours ; theirs, too, would be a 
cotton country — and it is not at all improbable that the 
prodace of the raw material will, at no distant day, far 
outstrip the demand. If that day came, we should then 
lament the short-sighted policy we are now pursuing." 

During this session of the Legislature the banking capital 
of Mississippi was increased twelve millions ; thus making- 
the whole banking facilities of the State, some twenty-one 
millions. And it was only for want of two or three votes, 
that the notorious Union Bank, of fifteen millions, failed to 
be incorporated. Probably no one, at the time, discerned 
in this sudden and enormous inflation of paper currency, 
the mischief, that was to follow. 

TO HIS TOUNGEST BBOTHER. 

TiGKSBUBO, February 29, 18M. 

Deab Geobgb: — 

I have jnst got home from Jackson, and take the 
first leisure moments I have had for two months to write you. 
The Legislature adjourned on Saturday last, after a noisy and 
laborious session ; and, I assure you, I took a ftdl share both in 
the labor and the noise. Of all tlie occupations I have ever 

8 
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tried, I am decidedly of opinion, that making laws is the most 
obnoxious to comfort and happiness. I am sick of it ; and if 
the people would permit it, would resign forthwith : but as my 
constituents seem perfectly satisfied with my services, I suppose 
I shall have to hold on another year — the term for which I was 
elected. 

I have received two letters from you, and one from Anna, 
since I wrote last. In your letters you have asked my opinion 
of the propriety of moving into Portland. So far as my opinion 
will have any weight, I give it unhesitatingly in fevor of moving. 
Indeed, if I recollect right, I nrged it when I was at home. In 
regard to mother herself, I think it would increase her comfort 
and happiness. She would live with less trouble and anxiety ; 
have more of her friends around her; and, in fine, enjoy in every 
respect, greater advantages and suffer fewer inconveniences, 
than she can possibly expect from a residence in Gorham. But 
to the girls the greatest advantage would result in moving 
to Portland; and on their account particularly, I am very 
anxious fur it. I can see no objection in the world ; the only 
one that could be raised is the additional expense, and that 
it will aiford me pleasure to obviate. By-the-by, I have gained 
the important suit, which prevented me from coming home 
summer before last, and I expect to make at least twenty thous- 
and dollars out of it. It will, however, be two or three years, 
probably, before I realize the property. 

I have nothing new to tell you. My health is good, and so is 
business — rather more so than I like. I am getting very tired 
of the practice : I wish you would study law, and take my 
place ; it is not half so villainous a profession as you imagine. 

I shall write to W to-night ; I have not congratulated him 

yet on his beautiful boy — of whom he seems to have a very 
exalted opinion. Tell Abby she is a very lazy correspondeut ; 1 
have not had a letter from her for a good long time. My love 
to mother and to you all. 

Your affectionate brother. 
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TO HIS SIBTSB ANNA. 

YiCKSBCBO March 26, 1S86. 

Mt Diab Sisteb: — 

I have been guilty of an offence for which I moet 
earnestly entreat your pardon — though I shall not easily forgive 
myself. I have neglected, for the space of three months, writing^ 
to one of the best and sweetest sisters in the world. 'Tis trae, 
daring that time I have been overwhelmed with business, and 
my powers both of body and mind continually taxed to the 
utmost extent of their capacity. But I do not esteem this a 
good excuse, for I might have written; and, in feet, have 
frequently sat down for that purpose, and have thrown aside the 
thoughts and cares of business, as a weary man would lay down 
a heavy burden. But then, it was such a luxury to sit and 
think about home, and imagine yoa all gathered round, — 
mother, and A. and G. and yourself— that time would fly away, 
and I would find myself compelled to postpone writing to 
some future period — when the same thing would happen 
again. Indeed, should I write every time and all I think about 
you, it would take all your time to read ray epistles. But as 
the little children say at school, " If you'll overlook my negli- 
gence this time, I won't do so any more." 

Our Legislature adjourned about a month since. Imme- 
diately after I went to New Orleans, — from whence I have jo^fc 
returned — and whom think you I saw there ? Just as I w^^s 
about to step on board the steamboat to leave the city, [ 
stumbled upon brother S. He had arrived the day befoi^ 
and it was the merest accident in the world that I found hiin. 
He was in good health and spirits ; inquired very eagerly about 
you all, and promises to come home next summer with ila. 
You must write him at Cincinnati, whioL he calls his he84- 
qnarters. 

In your last, you ask me whether I would advise you to sttf 

at I two years. I would advise you, my dear sister, to stay 

there just as long as you please, or at any other school you mvf 
select. I wish you to have all the advantages of educatioii, 
which the country will afford. You do not know what oblige 
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tion I am under to yoa : I owe all my saocess in this country to 
the £aot of having so kind a mother, and such sweet and affeo* 
tionate sifters as Abby and yourself. It has been my only 
rootiye to exertion ; without it, I should long since have thrown 
myself away. Even now, when, as is frequently the case, I feel 
perfectly reckless both of life and fortune, and look with con- 
tempt upon them both, the recollection that there are two or 
three hearts that beat for me with real affection, even though 
far away — comes over me as the music of David did over the 
dark spirit of Saul. I still feel that I have something worth 
living for. Jndge then how much greater are my obligations to 
you than yours can ever become to me. Write me very often. 
Your affectionate brother, 

Sbabgsbt* 



TO HIS SISTXB ABBT. 

TiOKSBURO, AprU 1ft, 188t. 

Mt Deab Sister: — 

I wrote to you a few weeks since, on my return 
from New Orleans, informing you that I had seen S. there, 
and that he was well, and doing well. I have had the pleasure 
of seeing him again this morning. His boat stopped here a few 
hours on her passage down the river. He is in excellent health 
and good spirits. He sends his love to you all. 

I have not had a letter from Gorham for two months or more. 
I got one this morning from Anna, wliich was a great treat, 
though she berated me most unmercifully for not writing her 
oftener, and unlike the criminals, whom I am in the habit of 
defending, I can't plead "not guilty." I wrote her, however, 
about three weeks since, and directed to I^— . 

Next year I shall be certain to come home and see you again, 
and indeed would do so this summer, but my partner wishes to 
go away this summer, which will keep me here. Reuben N 
came here a few days since. I have not as yet been able to get 
him a school, but think I shall do ho shortly. Teaching, how* 
ever, is not as good a business here as it used to be. 
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My own buniness is very flourishing ; I have m mnob as I can 
attend to. I hope I shall see George out here this fall. I wish 
he could reconcile it to himself to study Law. He could make 
a fortune here. My partner will retire from practice in the 
course of a year, and I could take G. into partnership. At 
any rate, I wish he would not make up his mind irrevocably as to 
a profession till he has seen a little more of the world, and had 
a better opportunity of judging for himself. I am very anxious 
for a letter from home, and hope to have one soon. My love to 
you all* 

Tour affectionate brother, 

Seabgsnt. 



TO THE SAME. 

Y1CK8BUBO, &>pk 8, 18M. 

Deab Swteb: — 

I have just returned from Kentucky, where I have 
been spending three or four weeks. My last letter, I believe, 
informed you of my intention to do so, and also continued a 
promise to write you of my adventures in the "dark and 
bloody ground." I spent my time very pleasantly, visiting first 
Louisville, then the Harrodsburg Springs, Lexington, and vari- 
ous other portions of that beautiful State. It is, indeed, a very 
beautiful country, and many parts of it put me strongly in mind 
of New England. 

I experienced a great deal of hospitality, and was altogether 
much delighted with my trip. While at Lexington, I called on 
Mr. Clay, at his residence about a mile from town. He knew 
me, I having had letters to bim when at Washington City, three 
years ago. He wished me to stay and call on him again ; but 
my engagements were made to leave Lexington that day, and 1 
had to decline, which I regretted. Mr. Clay has a tasteful, but 
by no means splendid residence — surrounded, however, by th« 
most highly cultivated grounds in all Kentucky. But enough of 
my visit for the present ; I can tell you all about it when I sea 
you next sununer. 
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I am glad you have determined to go back to I this 

winter. I waut yon and Abby to understand that it is my anxious 
wish, that you should botli avail yourselves of all the advantages 
which the country will afford for education in its most liberal 
and extended sense. My warmest love to you alL 
Yonr affectionate brother, 

Sbabgbnt. 



TO HIS SISTER ABBY. 

YiCKSBUBO, ITo; S, 18M. 

Dear Abby: — 

I have refrained, for some time, writing to you in 
the daily expectation of G^eorge's arrival. You may judge how 
gratified I was to find him this morning seated quietly in my 
ofSce, awaiting my lazy motions in rising. He arrived here last 
night (in the night), and is in excellent health and spirits. I am 
rejoiced to see him, and only regret that I cannot gather all our 
little family group around me to partake of my enjoyment. As 
to his voyage down the mighty Mississippi, and his adven- 
tures since he left home, I shall leave them to his own pen. 

At Oincinnati he met with S., who is well, though he has 
been somewhat indisposed during the summer. We expect 
him down here in the course of a month. G. and myself 
have had several long chats about his views and prospects— 
though as yet we have come to no definite conclusion on the sub- 
ject. I have, however, I think, persuaded him not to think of 
wasting his time in the ungrateful task of teaching. My increas- 
ing prosperity in business will enable me without inconvenience, 
to furnish him with the means of finishing his education. This 
I have ofl^ered, and I think he will accept my offer; so next 
year you may expect to see both of us. 

I had the pleasure, yesterday, of receiving a long and sisterly 
epistle from A., for which I thank her kindly, and the like of 
which I hope to receive often from you both. I have nothing 
new to tell you. I am in excellent health, and right busy I assure 
you. Our little city is increasing at an amazing rate. We hav« 
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had some eight or ten 8hi|.8 directly at this place during the last 
two montlis. This morning the hrig arrived here, on which 
G. shipped his haggage at New York. This is the first year 
Bhii)s ever ascended so far np a river — 600 or 600 miles. I 
shall leave G. to act as chronicler of whatever is interesting to 
him, and with my love to all, bid you "good night." 
Tour affectionate brother, 

SSABGENT. 



TO HIB BBOTHEB WILLIAM, NEW YOBK. 

TiczaBUBO, ITovember 16, 18M. 

DsAB Bbothsr: — 

I have been sometime indebted to you for a letter, 
and I should feel more compunction on that account, were it not 
that I have so often had yon in the same predicament. 

G. arrived here some ten days since, in good health and 
spirits ; and I need not tell you how glad I was to see him. He 
has, with my advice, given up at present the idea of keeping 
school, and intends to pursue his studies this winter. He is 
delightfully situated, liaving been invited by my partner Judge 
Guion, to spend the winter at his residence, about a mile from 
town. But he will, I doubt not, tell you more than I can 
abont his situation and viev/s; and, indeed, he has already, I 
believe, written to you. He appears well pleased with the 
country, and says that he would not take anything for the 
advantage he has dei'ived from his travels. 

You ask me about my speculation^ by which I am to make a 
fortune. It is not in Texas Lands, I assure you. I have as 
small an opinion of that kind of speculation as you can have. 
Whether I succeed or not, it is impossible to say. I think, how- 
ever, I shall ; it will be decided this winter. My speculation 
consists in having purchased an interest in a portion of land in 
the town of Vicksburg, which is claimed by the town as Comr 
mons^ or public property. I purchased of the original proprie* 
tors of the town, and the matter is now pending in a suit, which 
will be decided by the Supreme Court of the State, this winter- 
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If I succeed, it will make me wealthy, whioti I care little 
about on my own acoonnt, but much on account of others. I 
have never spoken definitely of the subject to the folks at home, 
because if I am disappointed, I do not wish them to be so. 

Yon must have had a pleasant trip to Maine this summer. I 
should have rejoiced to have been with you. I shall be next 
summer, as I am determined at all events to make another visit 
North, at that time. Pray, write me oftener, and lell me how 
yon are coming on in your business, for I feel much interest in 
it ; and be assured that my own success is the success of all my 
brothers and sisters. I have nothing new to tell you. The 
election has just taken place, but the returns are not sufficient 
to warrant a positive opinion. I think, however, this State has 
gone for White. My love to you all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Seabqent. 



In the preceding chapter allnsion has been made to his 
rides on horseback, while attending the courts in the inte- 
rior of the State. This may be a proper place to speak of 
the other mode of travelling, mentioned so often already in 
his letters, and which formed no unimportant phase of his 
moving life. We refer, to his journeying on steamboats, 
particularly upon the Mississippi. From his settlement 
in Vicksburg until his marriage, no small portion of his 
time was passed in the floating palaces which enliven 
the bosom of this majestic river. Aside from the calls of 
business, there was an excitement and variety in this mode 
of existence, which agreed well with his disposition. He 
was generally known on the river ; and everybody that did 
not know him, was anxious to make his acquaintance, 
or at least to get a glimpse of him. The steamboats 
between Yicksburg and Natchez were to him little more 
than ferry-boats, upon which he was perpetaally flying to 
and fro. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that he had an affectionate, 
home-like feeling towards the " Father of Wate'-s,"* or that 
its grand phenomena, and the strange aspects of human 
character, upon its busy current, should have made an 
indelible impression upon his observing and plastic mind. 
Who, indeed, can sail upon this tremendous flood, for the 
first time, without a vivid sense of wonder and sublimity ? 
What a mystery seems to enshroud its origin, thousands of 
miles away amid tHe eternal snows of the Northwest I 
What great rivers — Missouri, Ohio, Red, and Arkansas, to 
say nothing of innumerable lesser streams — hasten to pay 
it tribute, and to swell its " wealth of waters " as they rush 
onward to the sea I 

But to the eye of a stranger from the North, even the 
river itself was surpassed in interest by the grotesque , and 
shifting forms of humanity, which, like dissolving views in a 
panorama, presented themselves in animated succession from 
New Orleans to the mouth of the Ohio. The following 
sketches, written by a traveller about this time, depicting 
scenes in the vicinity of Vicksburg, through which Mr. Pren- 
tiss was passing so often, will not, perhaps, be unaccept- 
able to the reader, or be deemed here out of place. 

We are now plonghing our noisy way between forest-lined 
shores of cotton-wood on one side, and cypress, maple, oak and 
other heavy timber, as the boatmen term ir, on the other. The 
cotton-wood is always found on the concave side of the river. 



* According to Mr. Thorpe, this is a poetical, and not the true, rendering of 
Ifissisalppi. "Prom tlie most numerous Indian tribe in tlie Soutiiwest, tiie 
Ciioctaws, we derive the name. With that tribe, the two simple adjectives, Missah 
and mppah^ are used when describing the most familiar things ; but these twc 
words— though they are employed thus familiarly when separated— compounded, 
form the most characteristic name we can get of this wonderful river. Missah^ 
literally, * old big,* Sippah^ * strong* Old-big-strong ; and this name is eminently 
•lyropriate to the Mississippi.*'— 7%^ ffios of the Bf^HwUer^ p. 95. 

8* 
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for here are the confltant alluvial deposits, on which, as soon ai 
the water leaves it, the yoxmg cottou-tree shoots up in groves, 
and in two years is ten feet high. A cotton-tree forest will 
grow to the medium height in ten years. As the force of the 
current is thrown towards the convex side, that is constantly 
undermined ; but for every foot of soil and every ancient tree 
that falls into the river, a foot of land and a new tree (cotton 
however) springs up on the opposite shore. Such is the pecu- 
liarity of this great river, on whose banks dissolution and crea- 
tion are constantly going forward. On the inner or concave 8i<1e 
the current is less forcible, and ascending boats, heaving the 
lead as they go, hug it as closely as is safe, crossing from 
point to point, as the meandering course of the river alter- 
nately changes the concave shore from one side to the other. 
Vegetation is at least two weeks behind that of New Orleans, 
and in looking upon the foliage of the trees, we seem to have 
retrograded that space of time. We have just rounded a bend 
of the river, which presented features truly magnificent. Close 
to the water's edge, in the shape of a crescent two miles in, 
length, extended a girdle of cotton-trees, or rather bushes, three 
feet high and ten feet wide, the growth of the last season, upon 
the alluvial deposit. A second girdle twice the height of this, 
and of a dark green, rose behind it, and behind this a third, and 
then a fourth and so on, rising one above the other, each a 
darker shade of green, in beautiful order, like the benches of an 
amphitheatre, till they terminated in the tall forest-line which 
formed the eighth belt. The sun was shining briglitly aslant this 
striking scene, increasing by the relief of its lights and shadows 
Its natural magnificence. In the absence of other objects to 
attract his attention, the traveller can often find amusement in 
sitting on the guards and observing the varied character of the 
gorgeous old forests through which he is moving. A tree as 
hoary as time, its huge limbs gnarled and twisted into gigantic 
knots, its branches (themselves huge trunks in size) fiinging 
their scathed and rugged forms into the air, will sometimes 
attract his eye, and if he is at all romantic, or a poet, or a sober 
lover of nature, will delight him and give him food for study^ 
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poetry or meditation. How raany stories of past centuries may 
sach an old forest-king relate ! 

** Saj, Druid Oak, canst thou the story tell f ** 

There ia a young lady on board, intellectual, romantic and a 
beauty, who is ready to go crazy with delight when an old tree, 
uglier, more gnarled and more picturesque than another^ happens 
to meet her eye : " Oh I what a delightful good old patriarch for 
a foreground. See how that stern savage monarch flings his 
arms to the sky, as if in defiance ! What majesty in the spread 
of those limbs ; and how gracefully tlie grey coat of its huge 
trunk is relieved by the folds of that grape-vine I" 

We have just passed several flatboats tied to the shore ; the 
back-water of our paddles made a great commotion among them, 
and as usual, our deck hands began to laugh at them and they 
to shout back. _ " Hand that steamboat here " shouted a flat- 
boatman in a red shirt and blue linsey-wolsey trowsers, *' and 
m take take it home for the old woman to make tea in." " Hand 
me that hand-spike," shouted a little squat fellow with red hair, 
" and I'll pick my teeth with it." " Stop that boat and let me 
light my pipe." " Shovel away them niggers, pitch it in," 
yelled another to the firemen, " or the gentlemen passengers 
will go without supper." " Let off your steam or you'll all go 
to the Dickins together." " Shut up that flatboat and I'll give 
a pic' for it to keep my bacco' in," roared another. When we 
got too far off for words to be distinguished, the belligerents 
began to yell, shout, clap their hands, and make all sorts of 
hideous and unearthly noises ; as the increasing distance render- 
ed these indistinct, a pistol was fired in bravado from one of 
the flatboats and immediately answered by the sharp crack of a 
rifle from the forward part of our steamer, and then hostilities 
ceased. There is always amusement when a steamer and a flat- 
boat meet ; then Kentucky and Hoosier wit is peculiarly bril- 
liant. The majority of deck passengers on upward-bound boats 
are often flatboatmen, returning home after disposing of their 
freight and boats. Jingling their dollars in the faces of those 
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who are going 1x market, they brag of bargains and amuse them 
with extravagant tales of the state of the market, which they 
call ^* bamboozling/' The appearance of flatboatmen, with 
their loose, coarse, brown trowsers, red or bine shirts, the 
sleeves drawn np to the shoulders, their rough, determined 
looking faces and athletic limbs, is exceedingly picturesque. 
The life of a flatboatman is an exceedingly laborious one ; the 
boat committed to the current, does not float idly down to its 
destined port, but the constant exertions of its ^^ hands " are 
requisite to keep it from almost hourly shipwreck ; the current 
of the Mississippi is always sweeping against one or the other 
of its shores, and the flatboat, if left to itself, wonld be dashed 
against the convex side of every bend — and the whole course of 
the Mississippi is only a series of bends ; therefore, on turning 
points the utmost vigilance is necessary to work the boat and 
keep it out from the bank against which the natural direction of 
the current would carry it. When the wind blows hard against 
the shore, the utmost exertions of the half dozen muscular men, 
who form the complement of flatboatmen, cannot always enable 
them to counteract the force of both wind and current, and 
many boats are dashed to pieces. From the wrecks which at 
intervals strew the shores of the river, the proportion of boats 
wrecked in their descent must be very large. Sometimes, and 
indeed most usually two boats' crews unite, and with their boats 
secured side by side, by their united strength are better able to 
resist the current. The old race of professional flatboatmen, 
the chief of whom, Mike Fink, the elegant pen of Morgan 
Neville, Esq., has immortalized, is passed away. Flatboatmen 
now are Western farmers, with their sons and hired labor- 
ers, whose lands lie on the river and whose markets are the 
lower towns of the Mississippi. The Yankee farmer loads his 
wi^on or sleigh and Jutuls his produce to the nearest market 
town* the Western farmer loads his boat and floats his produce 
a thousand miles to Vicksburg, Natchez and New Orleans ; the 
Yankee farmer returns home in his empty sleigh or wagon, the 
the Western farmer sells his substitute for a wagon, his boat, 
with his produce, and goes back to his farm as deck passenger 
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on a steamer. I liave met with representatives from every 
farming district of the Ohio and npper Mis^sissippi on the Levee 
at New Orleans, a hardy, sober, industrious class, little under- 
stood and often grossly misrepresented, under the abused term 
of *'Flatboatmen." 

The traveller seldom sees steamboat'' on the Mississippi unleea 
under way. At every landing, however insignificant, flatboats 
are always to be seen loadiig and unloading, giving employment 
to one or two stores and keeping business, at least, alive. Near 
Princeton a steamboat passed us, and although it was not two- 
thirds across the river, we were unable to read its name, painted 
in large letters on the wheel-house, without a spy-glass. This 
fact will give a Northerner some idea of the breadth of this great 
river. Shortly afterwards an "ark'- floated by. This vessel 
difiers from the flatboat, keelboat and broadJiorn, in its construc- 
tion. A solid, oblong raft of timber, twelve feet wide and fifty 
or sixty long, is the groundwork. On one end of it is erected of 
rough boards, a sort of covered pen, for cattle and fowls. On 
the other side is a rude inclosure roofed like a house, often con- 
taining a chimney, and in which the family live. If a farmer 
from the neighborhood of Pittsburgh or Cincinnati sees a piece 
of land on the lower Mississippi, in one of his boating expedi- 
tions, which pleases him, he returns home, sells out, builds an 
ark, embarks with his family, and committing himself to the 
waves, after a voyage of five or six weeks, arrives at his new 
home, ties his ark to a tree, removes his house, stock and family 
to dry land, commences chopping down the forest, opens a 
wood-yard, becomes thrifty, buys negroes, grows rich, and is at 
last a planter. Many of the first families in the Southwestern 
country, after travelling to Pittsbnrg from the Atlantic cities, 
have committed themselves to an ark and so come to this coun- 
try. We have passed two of these floating houses to-day. On 
the last one, was an old grey-headed man and an equally ancient 
female, comfortably clothed in coarse materials, sunning them- 
selves and smoking their pipes, in the low space left on the bot^ 
tom of the ark between the dwelling and the stock-pen. A 
middle-aged stout yeoman in a long-tailed bine jean coat and 
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inaff-oolored trowsers, was standing bareheaded at the long 
paddle which served as a helm, shading his eyes with his hair as 
he stared at our passing boat. Two women in caps and coarse 
but tidy gowns were seated near him on tlie top of the dwelling 
(which was the upper deck of the ark) knitting. Half a dozen 
white-headed urchins were crowded in a low door, straining 
their eyes at the grand steamboat, and tliree or fonr large dogs 
equally curious, were gazing at us from the top of the cow-pen. 
A fire burned on the bottom of the ark, between the two habit- 
able divisions ; the hearth was a rude pile of brick, with an old 
stove-pipe for chimney. The pot was boiling and a third female 
was preparing the evening meal. Two strapping fellows in their 
shirt-sleeves, working mechanically but idly at an oar, two or 
three chickens and a proud cock strutting about, a lamb, which 
appeared licensed to stray from the pen as a pet, the head of a 
good-natured looking cow protruding from a window, completed 
the whole. It was altogether so pretty a picture of domestic 
happiness, that I could not help looking upon it without feelings 
of envy. 

The flatboat is somewhat similar in its construction to the ark, 
which is the most primitive mode of navigation. The flatbuat 
is made to convey freight. It is a covered shed, ^ve or six feet 
high, with a bottom sufficiently strong to sustain it, and. imper- 
vious to water. This shed is covered by a double layer of 
boards, laid so as to be water-tight, and bent over a ridge-pole 
running through the centre from stem to stern, so as to form a 
carve sufficient to shod rain. A portion of the boat at the bows, 
which are square, is set off for a caboose and sleeping-place for 
the hands, of which there are usually from four to six. The 
remainder is filled with freight. Some of these boats will carry 
from eight to twelve hundred barrels of flour ; when light, they 
draw but six or eight inches, but when loaded, two feet and a 
half. Some of them are laden altogether with flour, others with 
horses, others with sheep, or pork alive and in barrels, fowls, 
cattle and produce of all kinds ; some are even freighted with 
negroes, purchased in Virginia, and embarked at Guyandotte on 
the Ohio. "When flatboats are unladen of their freight, tliey are 
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told for what they will bring, which is from twenty to sixty 
dollars, and the owners return home for ten dollars on a steam- 
boat. Keelboats are not so commonly seen now as formerly. 
Tliey are in number about as one to ten compared with flatboats. 
They are of similar construction to the freighting canal-boat, 
and used for the same purposes. They are sometimes assisted in 
descending the river by a square sail, and altogether cut a better 
figure than the ark or fiatboat Before the introduction of 
steamboats, the keelboat was the sole medium of river commerce. 
Leaving its freight in New Orleans, and re-loading with pur- 
chased articles (both comforts and luxuries) it was propelled up 
the Mississippi, with great labor, by poling along the banks of 
the river, and laying to every night. A voyage from Pittsburg 
to New Orleans, at that period, often consumed ^ve months. 
It can now be made in thirty days. The keelboats are now dis- 
posed of with their cargoes at New Orleans, being in great 
demand as oyster barges, for which, with some change, they 
are admirably fitted. The broadhorn is only a larger and squaror 
species of flatboat. 

The river has been very rough all the afternoon. There is 
considerable motion to the boat, and two or three fresh-water 
passengers are complaining of feeling a slight degree of sea- 
sickness! Sea-sickness on the Mississippi, five hundred miles 
above its mouth I Nevertheless, the boat rocks, the joints of 
the cabin creak, the lamps swing from side to side, the wind 
roars, and the waves show white caps, and we are in the midst 
of a regular gale of wind. The surface of the country through 
which we are sailing is for a hundred miles only a few feet 
above the level of the river, and the wind sweeps over it 
as it would over a sea.* 

Vicksbarg, in 1836-1, was a remarkable place. Like so 
many floarishiDg towns along the great lakes and rivers of 
the West, it had sprang into existence as if by magic. The 
city was younger than half the children who played about 

• (brretponcUnos qf th4 NalchM CjurUr^ A|»rU, 188T. 
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its streets.* As the shipping point for a rich and rapidlj 
growing cotton region, its business was very large. Cap 
ital and population flowed in from every quarter. Mag- 
nificent steamers, freighted with the products of our own 
and distant climes, were perpetually stopping on their 
way to and from New Orleans, Nashville, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, or Louisville ; and rarely did an up-river boat 
arrive without landing one or more passengers in pursuit of 
fortune. Yicksburg was, in fact, a sort of rendezvous for 
planters, lawyers, physicians, schoolmasters, mechanics, 
clerks, and merchants, who, in search of business, were 
emigrating to the Southwest from New England, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
parts of the Union. In this respect it was a miniature 
picture of what San Francisco now is in relation to Califor- 
nia. The character and manners of these strange men, as 
they congregated in the hall and dining-room of the princi- 
pal hotel, furnished study for a philosopher. One skilled 
in the art of American physiognomy, could detect, at a 
glance, representatives of every race and tribe, whether 
foreign or domestic, of our great Republican Family. 

At an earlier period of its history, Yicksburg was 
inhabited chiefly by this class of persons ; interspersed with 
not a fbw specimens of the genus blackleg. But the latter 



♦ Vicksburg is Tisible nearly ten mfles before reaching it, oh going op the river. 
Its situation is highly romantic ; it is built on a congregation of hills, which slope 
abruptly to the water. From the foot of this irregular side to the summit, the 
dwellings are scattered in the most picturesque manner. The street* parallel with 
the river rise one above the other, so that the galleries of the houses on one often 
prtiject over the roofe of those on the other. Cottages in every shape and form, 
.perched on every accessible point on the cliffy, add much to the beauty of the place. 
Tho population has doubled within four years. The act which cleared the place of 
a moral pestilence is, doubtless, a bad precedent — but it was the death-blow to a 
system of iniquity, which had got to be stronger than the laws. The commercial 
growth of Vicksburg in the last three years is ur precedented in this region.— C7<0r> 
re»p<mdence of the Natchez Courier ^ April, 1887 
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bad been driven off — and the advent of woman had called 
into being many pleasant and cultivated homes. Chnrches 
and schools were not wanting. The place had outgrowL 
the somewhat wild, boisterous temper of its youth, and was 
settling down into an orderly, social and domestic life. 

The years 1835 and 1836 will ever be memorable in the 
annals of this country, for the spirit of reckless speculation 
wWch seized upon all classes in the community, and made 
them frantic in the pursuit of gain. To how many hundreds 
of families throughout New England is the phrase Eastern 
Land Speculation still the symbol of pecuniary ruin I The 
mania spread through the nation ; but there were particu- 
lar points, where it raged with especial violence. One of 
these was Vicksburg. In the autumn of 1836, strangers, 
who had scarcely registered their names at the hotel, were 
eagerly buying city lots ; and perhaps the next week, 
selling them again at an advance of ten, twenty, or thirty 
per cent. In this way, by mere attendance upon auctions, 
every man was expecting soon to be master of a fortune. 
It was a singular infatuation ; but the spring nipped it in 
the bud. Gen. Jackson had laid his s^^ong hand upon the 
currency, and before the ides of March, the whole monetary 
system of the country was gasping beneath the pressure of 
that iron will. There was not a sequestered village or 
hamlet in the land, which did not feel its touch — while the 
great commercial centres were convulsed with terror, dis- 
tress and bankruptcy. In April, 1837, cotton was selling 
in New York at nine and a half cents per pound, which in 
December of the previous year, had been sold for nineteen 
cents per pound. No State in the Union was a greater 
sufferer than Mississippi, and perhaps no town in the State 
was so sorely smitten as Yicksburg. The sudden and extra- 
ordinary fall of cotton deprived the State of nearly two- 
thirds of its expected income ; while lands and lots about 
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Vicksburg, which, in October, were bought with aridity 
at the most extravagant rates, found, in April follow* 
ing, no bidder, at a reduction of two and even three 
hundred per cent. The stranger who came in the autumn 
and departed in the spring, could, with difficulty, believe 
that he had visited, and was leaving, one and the same 
place. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

M}<mrned SessIoD of the Legislature— Mr. Prentiss* Speech on the Question of 
admitting the Delegates from the New Counties— Protest againfit their Admis- 
sion — Resigns his seat. 

Mr. 28. 1837. 

Early in January 183T, the Legislature met pursuant to 
adjournment. One of the first acts of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was to admit as a component part of the body, 
ten persons claiming to represent certain new counties, 
which had been created at the previous session of the same 
Legislature. It is a curious instance of the facilty with 
which a Constitution may be set at naught, when the 
majority choose to do it. The act, however, was not accom- 
plished Without vigorous opposition, and a clear prediction 
of the consequences which were likely to ensue. One of 
Mr. Prentiss's speeches on the question, is fortunately pre- 
served, and a better tribute could not be desired to the 
high-toned principle, the reverence for Law and Constitution, 
which actuated his public life. We give the larger por- 
tion of this speech. Some passages are strikingly prophe- 
tic of coming events in the political history of Mississippi : — 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Adams 
introduced the resolution which has just been read, that the 
task of opposing it would have been assumed by some one more 
able' than myself. Had this been tie case. I miglit have been 
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•jontented with a mere vote. But, viewing this resolntion id the 
fight I do, I should violate every sense of duty, where I to 
remain silent because others will not speak. Sir, the gentle- 
man from Adams seems to think that the resolution is a matter 
of course, and ought to pass sub silentio. I differ from the geu- 
tleman. He cannot so easily introduce his Trojan horse within 
these walls. I, for one, will hurl a spear against its hollow 
sides. 

Sir, I look upon this resolution as a bomb-shell thrown into 
this house. The gentleman from Adams has lighted the match, 
and if this house do not extinguish it — if the heel of the majority 
be not placed upon it — there will be left by its explosion no 
vestige of constitution or law. It may appear to the common 
eye as a little cloud, no larger tlian a man^s hand, but the politi- 
cal prophet will behold in it the ingredients of a tempest. 

I know I labor under many diflSculties in opposing it. Popular 
opinion is in favor of it — the gentleman has the wind full in his 
sails — while I must row against an adverse current. I trust, 
however, the very fact that the course I am taking is one upon 
which the public eye will scowl, may afford a guarantee for the 
honesty of my motives. I know well it will be said that I 
am the enemy of the ^ew counties — that I am hostile to the 
rights of tfie people — that I am opposed to democratic principles, 
and other similar assertions, by which demagogues answer argu- 
ments. — Sir, I throw down, in advance, my denial to such 
charges. No man in this StAte feels a livelier interest in tlie 
prosperity of the new counties than I do. No man has watched 
with greater pleasure their rapid increase in wealth, population 
and power; and did not my oath to support the constitution 
stand in my way, no man would welcome their delegation upon 
this floor with a warmer greeting. 

But, sir, I have high constitutional duty before me, from the 
performance of which I will not be deterred by either fear or 
fiEivor — ^by what has been said of others, or what may be said of 
myself. 

I am opposed to the resolntion intra daced by the gentknutt 
(torn Adams, on two grounds. 
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First — That, under the constitution, the counties embraoeil in 
the resolution have not a right, as counties, to representation in 
this house, at this session. 

Secondly — ^That, even if they have the right of representation, 
the persons claiming seats as representatives from those counties, 
have not been constitationally elected. 

We will proceed, then, in tlie firet place, to examine the right 
of the new counties to representation at this sesjaon of the legis- 
lature. I start with this proposition — ^that the right of repre- 
sentation must be derived from the constitution, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof. Grentlenien have talked of the 
natural right of representation as if it were something existing 
beyond, and independent of, the constitution. Will gentlemen 
be so good as to explain to me what they mean by the term ? 
I understand the right of representation to be merely a conven- 
tional right. It has its origin solely in tiie constitution. It is 
entirely the creature of compact. By the constitutions of some 
States, it is based upon property and population combined, in 
others, upon population alone. A natural right of representation 
is an absurdityn 

Let us, then, look into the constitution of this State, and see 
what are its provisions in relation to representation. 

The first great principle is, that it is based upon free white 
population alone. Property, by our constitution, cannot be 
represented. 

The next provision relates to the mode in which this general 
right of representation shall be exercised. If the right existed 
only in general terms, without any mode pointing out how it 
should be apportioned or exercised, it would be perfectly nuga- 
tory. How could a general provision, giving the right of 
representation to all the free white population of the State, be 
carried into effect, unless there was also a provision parcelling it 
out to ditferent portions of the community, and directing the 
mode of its exercise? A constitution, having no such provision, 
would be still-born. It would have no vitality. No government 
could be set agoing under it. Our constitution, however, is not 
obnoxious to these remarks. It contains within itself ampls 
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provisiorM for enabling the people to avail themselves af thoir 
general right of representation. The convention whicli framed 
the instrument, provided, in the 5th section of the schedule, for 
tlie first legislature or representative body, specifically directing 
how the election should be conducted; and mark yon, Mr. 
Speaker, especially directing that writs of election should be 
issued by the president of the convention. The 6th clause of 
the same schedule says : ^^ Until the first enumeration shall be 
made, as directed by this constitution, the apportionment of sen- 
ators and repesentatires among the several districts and counties 
in this State shall remain as at pressent fixed by law.^' Let ns 
examine for a moment, what limitations there were to the 
powers of the first legislature, in relation to its organization — ^for 
it will throw some light upon the main question in controvei-sy. 
Could that legislature, before an enumeration, even by a joint 
action of both houses, have increased, at that session, the numbei 
of senators or representatives beyond the number and apportion- 
ment which by law then existed ? Has not the 6th section of 
the schedule, above cited, positively fixed the number of senators 
and representatives in the first legislature, and apportioned them 
according to the then existing law ? Is not this 6th section a 
constitutional organization of the first legislature, as to numbers 
and apportionment? Would not the admission oi an additional 
number of persona into either branch, before an enumeration had 
taken place, have been a violation of that section of the scbednio, 
and a disorganization of that body ? In other words, is not a 
change of constitutional organization disorganization ? 

Now let us advance a step further, and see how the present 
legislature came into existence, and what are the powers of its 
respective branches. Every legislature, after the first, must claim 
its constitutional origin from the 9th and 10th sections of the 8d 
ariicle of the constitution, which are as follows : 

S£0. 9. ^* The legislature shall, at their first session, and at 
periods of not less than every four, nor more than every six years, 
until the year 1845, and thereafter at periods of not less than 
four, nor more than every eight years, cause an enumeration to 
be made of all the free white inhabitants of this State, and tii« 
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whole number of representatives shall, at the several periods ot 
making such enumerations, be fixed by the legislature, and 
apportioned among the several counties, cities or towns entitled 
to separate representation, according to the number of free white 
inhabitants in each, and shall not be less than thirty-six nor 
more than one hundred ; provided, however, that each county 
shall always be entitled to at least one representative.^' 

Sbo. 10. " The whole number of senators shall, at the several 
periods of making the enumeration before mentioned, be fixed 
by the legislature and apportioned among the several districts, 
to be esiablished by law, according to the number of free white 
inhabitants in each, and shall never be less than one-fourth, nor 
more than one-third, of the whole number of representatives." 

Here are the two sections of the constitution under which the 
present legislature was organized, so far as the number of the 
senators and representatives is concerned. 

When this session of the legislature commenced, on the first 
of January, 1836, each senator came from a district to which the 
right of senatorial representation had been previously apportion- 
ed by law, and every representative took his seat by virtue of a 
law of apportionment giving to that portion of the country which 
he claimed to represent a right to that amount or portion of 
representation. Did not the legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
at the commencement of this session, to wit : on the first of 
January, 1836, comprise the whole representative power of the 
government under the constitution ? and was not the whole free 
white population of this State represented, at that time, upon 
this floor ? The number of the house of representatives was sixty- 
four, which number had been fixed by an act of the legislature, 
passed in December, 1833 ; and that number was, by said act, 
apportioned, in pursuance of the 9th section of the 3d article of 
the constitution, among the several counties of the State — there 
being, it seems, at that time, no cities or towns entitled to sepa- 
rate repi'esentation. 

Now, the gentlemen who have advocated this resoiution 
admit, that on the first day of this session, this house consisted 
oonatitutionally ->f sixty-four members only, which sixty-four 
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members represented all the free white popalaLion of the State 
In other words, they admit that the same free white inhabitantSi 
who now claim an addition of ten members, were, at the com- 
mencement of this session, fally and constitationally represented 
on this floor. Has any vacancy occnrred in the representation 
which they then had ? I see my friend from Washington connty 
m his seat. Whom did he represent at the commencement ot 
this session ? Every one knows that he represented the whole 
of the free white inhabitants of that section of country which 
now composes the counties of Washington, Bolivar and Eoaho- 
ma. Does he still represent them? No one will doubt bis 
capacity to do so. I do not doubt his right. For what period 
of time was this power delegated to him? The constitu- 
tion says for two years. Has that time yet elapsed? It has 
not. Yet I see in this resolution a proposition to admit another 
member upon this floor, to represent the free white inhabitants 
of the county of Bolivar. Now I hold that two men cannot at 
the same time constitutionally occupy the same office. Either 
my friend from Washington is no longer the representative ot 
the free white inhabitants living in the county of Bolivar, who 
sent him here, or the gentleman claiming to represent the same 
people has no right to represent them. The electors living in 
the county of Bolivar have once voted for a representative in this 
session of the legislature. He is here, and has not resigned any 
portion of the power delegated to him. I know of no constitu- 
tional right which the people of the county of Bolivar have to 
resume the power which they have delegated, betbre the lapse 
of the two years for which they have delegated it. I have 
instanced the county of Bolivar merely by way of illustration ; 
the same observations will apply to the others. 

At the comraenceraent of this session, this legislature created 
thirteen new counties, and shortly after adjourned over to this 
winter. This adjournment was nothing more than an adjourn- 
ment from day to day. We met here on the first Monday in 
January, 1837 — the same body precisely in our constitutional 
orjranixation as we were on first of January, 1836. We have, 
with those who have been elected to fill vacancies, sizty-foDr 
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members. Onr body is ab-eady full, and contains tbe whole 
Tepresentative power of the government wliich belongs to a 
noose of representatives. How, then, can we admit ten addi- 
tional persons, as members, without parting with a portion of 
*he power belonging to ns ? Have we a right to part with it ? 
Oan we give up to others a portion of our delegated power ? If 
so, cannot we give up the whole ? Oan a legislative department 
of the government act by proxy ? It is said that each branch of 
the legislature has the right to judge of its own organization ; 
and that, from the neoesity of tbe case, this lionse has the right 
to decide whether the new counties are entitled to representa- 
tion. I deny that this bouse has, either under the constitution 
or from necessity, any jurisdiction over this matter. I lay down 
two prop<)sitions, and challenge their refutation. 

1st. That, where tlie constitution has given to any depart- 
ment of government the jurisdiction over a mptter, and that 
department has, in pursuance of that jurisdiction, acted and 
finally decided upon such matter, no other department, or por- 
tion of a department, can revise or change such action and 
decision, unless the constitution expressly authorizes sucli 
revision. 

2d. One branch of the legislature of this State has no power 
to repeal or alter a law, constitutionally passed by the whole 
legislature. 

Now, I assert that the question of the number of this house, at 
this session, as well as the question of what counties members 
shall come from, has been acted upon and decided bv a depart- 
ment of this government, to which the constitution has given 
full and exclusive jurisdiction to decide upon tlie matter ; and 
that, consequently, we have no right to meddle with it. I fur- 
ther assert, that our action cannot make these gentlemen 
members, unless this house has the power, by a simple resolution, 
to repeal an act of the legislature constitutionally passed. 

The 9th clause of the 8d article of the constitution, just read, 

expressly gives to the legislature the power and jurisdiction, at 

periods of not less than four, nor more than six years, of fixing 

. the number of representatives who shall compose the represen- 

9 
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tat re body, until the next period of enameration ; and also to 
apportion snoh number among the counties, cities and towua 
entitled to separate representation. The legis^lature in December, 
1833, did, under this clause, fix the number of representatives, 
until the next enumeration period, at sixty-four, which nnmber 
they apportioned among the different counties. Was this law, 
when passed, constitutional ? If so, when did it become uncon- 
8tituti«mal? If it is still a constitutional law, what right has 
this house, by a mere resolution, to change or repeal it? That 
act of the legislature fixed the number of this house, for the 
present session, at sixty-four. If we make that nnmber seventy- 
four, is not this house assuming a power given by the constitu- 
tion to the whole legislature only? And is not this house 
changing, by simple resolution, a constitutional law? Again, 
by claiming the right to judge in this matter, we deprive the 
senate of a portion of their constitutional power. The senate 
has as much power, under the constitution, to change the nnm- 
ber and apportionment of the house of representatives as 
the house itself. Tet does any man doubt tliat a resolution 
of the senate, increasing our body by the addition of ten mem- 
bers, would be a nullity? But the constitution has not intrusted 
to either body the power of judging of how many members it 
shall consist, or from what districts, counties, cities or towns 
they shall come. This power is given to the legislature, and 
that, too, with the limitation that it cannot be exercised oftener 
than once in four years. The conclusion, to which this reason- 
ing brings my mind, is, that neither branch of the legislature 
has the power to change its organization as fixed by law, either 
in regard to the number of members which shall constitute the 
body, or the right of representation from. *ny particular portion 
of territory. 

Our attempt to act alone in this matter is clearly an infringe- 
ment upon the constitutional riglit of the senate to partake in 
such action ; and if that body view the matter as I do, they 
will, upon the passage of this resolution, and the increase of our 
number to seventy-four, be bound not to recognize us as a con- 
ititutional body. The senate, in 1883, assisted in the organizir 
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Hon of this house, as did the honse in the orgf.D]zaticn of the 
senate, so far as namhers and apportion men t are concerned. 
Each of these bodies is, therefore, not* only presumed, but com- 
pelled, to know what the constitutional organization of the 
other is, in these two respects. It necessarily follows that each 
body is bound to notice when the otiier becomes disorganized 
and unconstitutional. 

There are some matters, in relation to the organization of this 
house, of which 'we are the sole judges, and which, after our 
decision thereupon, cannot, of course, be noticed by any other 
department. Thus, the constitution makes ^^ each house the 
judge of the qualification and election of its own members." 
But it is clear that there must be, in the first instance, a right 
of membership, before any question can legitimately arise on the 
subject of qualification or election. 

The jurisdiction over the subject of qualifications and mode of 
election is not a jurisdiction over the subject of the right of re- 
presentation. It seems to me, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the organization of this house, so far as members and apportion- 
ment are concerned, belongs constitutionally to the whole legis- 
lature, and that the further organization, as to questions of 
qualification and election, belongs exclusively to the honse. If 
this conclusion is correct, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Adams is in direct violation of constitution and lafw ; and, if 
carried into effect, will disorganize and destroy this body. But, 
the gentlemen say, there is, in the constitution, an express clause 
giving to each county, the moment it is created, aright to at 
least one representative. As this is the only argument in favor 
of this addit'ion to our numbers, which professes to be drawn 
from the constitution, I will examine and test its force. I believe, 
however, Mr. Speaker, 1 am mistaken in saying it is the only 
argument drawn from that sourse. The gentleman from Adams 
has commenced one upon what he calls the corner-stone of the 
constitution, to wit : the first clause of thf ^ill of Rights, winch 
declares that all men are free and equal. In what manner the 
gentleman will bring this to bear on the question under discus* 
non, I confess I am at a loss to know. I sho^d imagine, how 
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ever, that, npon so broad a fonndatioii, it would reqnire much 
labor and long time to erect an argument. But to return : even 
if there was, in the colistitution, an express provision giving to 
each county, the moment it is created, a right of immediate 
representation, still the house has no power to act in the matter 
without the concurrence of the senate. It requires a legislative 
act to change the number previously fixed by law. But I deny 
there is any such clause in the constitution as the one alluded to. 
I wish lo be distinctly understood. I deny that there is any 
provision in the constitution which gives always, to each county, 
at least one representative. The words which have been so 
often, and so triumphantly, used in tliis debate, as giving to each 
county a right of representation at the moment of its creation, 
constitute a small portion of a sentence, and instead of being a 
substantial provision, asserting a positive right, compose but a 
proviso, directing and limiting the power of the l^islature, 
given in the previous part of the sentence. The words as 
nsed in argument, are, ** Provided, however, that each county 
shall be entitled to at least one representative." Now this is 
a proviso; and the only way to ascertain its meaning is 
to look at the priavious portion of the clause, and see to what it 
applies. 

A proviso is a limitation of that which precedes it. It is not 
a substantive provision ; it has no force or meaning except when 
taken in connection with the subject matter which it limits and 
to which it relates. What does this proviso limit, and to what« 
does it relate? I answer, unhesitatindy, that it limits and 
relates to the previous portion of the ninth section of the third 
article of tlie constitution, to which it is attached. What, then, 
is the previous portion of the ninth section ? It is composed 
solely of directions to the legislature, on the subject of enumera- 
tion, and the fixing and apportionment of representation. 
This clause of the constitution does not assert anything of itself 
to wliich the proviso can attach : it is entirely directory. If it 
be not a limitation upon the action of the legislature, which is 
the subject matter of the section, to what is it a limitation ? To 
test this, let us throw out of the section all the direction to the 
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lef^slature, and see whether t?jere is anything left to snpport a 
proviso. There is not a word of the dause left. This proviso, 
then, is a limitation of the action of the legislature, or it is a 
limitation of nothing. If, then^ it is a limitation of the action 
of tlie legislature, as directed in tlie previous part of the section, 
it can only operate as a limitation upon the powers of the legis- 
Iftture when that body proceeds to perform the acts which this 
section directs to be performed. The proviso is dormant nnti! 
the action of the legislature arouses it. When the legislature, 
under this section, causes an enumeration to be made, it must 
then proceed to fix the number of representatives ; and, having 
fixed the number, the legislature is directed to apportion that 
number "among the several counties, cities or towns, entitled to 
separate representation, according to the number of free white 
inhabitants in each; and the number shall not be less than 
thirty-six, nor more than one hundred." 

Here is a limitation of the numbers. Is there no limitation of 
the power of the legislature in apportioning this number ? There 
is. It is limited by this proviso : " Provided, however, that each 
county shall always be entitled ( by such apportionment) to at 
least one representative." If this view of the subject is correct, 
then this proviso, which has been the wat<5h-word of the friends 
of the resolution, emblazoned upon the banner under wiiich they 
have fought, will turn out to be nothing more than limitation of 
the power of the legislature, binding that body, whenever it 
makes an apportionment, "always to give to each county, in 
such apportionment, at least one representative." Great stress 
has been placed by gentlemen upon the word "always." I do 
not perceive the force of their argument on this point. If 
my construction of this clause is correct, the word "always" 
relates to the time of apportionment. Each county shall 
"always," when the apportionment takes place, be entitled to ^t 
least one representative in such apportionment. 

The creation or formation of new counties, by the legislature, 
is not direction in that section, to which the proviso, which I 
have been discussing, is attached. If; then, my previous argu- 
ment is sound, the creation of a now county does not give it a 
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right of represeDtation until the time for a new apportionment 
comes round. Since the counties embraced in tliis resolution 
were created, there has been no enumeration, and no new 
apportionment of representatives ; the constitutional period for 
that action of the legislature not havi ng yet arrived. I am, there- 
fore, forced to the conclusion that these new counties are not con- 
stitutionally entitled, as counties, to representation on this floor. 

All those who have spoken in favor of the resolution, except 
the gentleman from Hinds ( Mr. Dunlap), have predicated the 
claim of the new counties to representation, at the same session 
in which they were created, upon the proviso to the ninth sec- 
tion of the third article of the constitution. His decision on 
this subject is based upon a different reason, whidi I shall make 
bold to notice, not because I deem it of any weight, but because, 
to my utter astonishment., it seemed to have some influence 
upon the house. The gentleman from Hinds tells us, that no 
question of constitutional or legal construction has ever embar- 
rassed him so much ; that, after the most mature deliberation, 
he came to the conclusion that the new counties had not a right 
of representation in this session of the legislature. He says, 
that Le has expressed this opinion, in public and private; 
that it is recorded in his letters to his friends, and has been pub- 
lished to the world. 

The gentleman further told us, that, if the question had been 
taken yesterday, he should have voted against the resolution ; 
but that, to-day, he is prepared to part with the cherished 
opinions of a year, and accede to the daim of the new oonntiea, 
to which claim he had so long been opposed. 

It seems that since kst night a change lias come over the 
spirit of his dream ; the scales have fallen from his eyes ; and a 
new light has burst upon his path, which shows him that he has 
been walking in the ways of error. But I will not part with 
him so easily. We have travelled together so long and lov- 
ingly in this matter, that I must at least keep some memento 
of our companionship. Well, then, Mr. Speaker, as I have 
u)»t the beneflt of the gentleman^s vote on the side which 
I advocate, I will retun his opinion. Though the prophet hat 
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been taken from me, I will hold fast bis mantle, and thereby; 
perchance, I may obtaiu some of the inspiration. The gentle* 
man^s opinion against the resolution was deliberately formed, 
and continued till last night. His opinions in favor of the reso- 
lution have been formed in a hurry, and are but a few hours old. 
On which side, Mr. Speaker, would you consider the weight of 
the gentleman's opinions to lie ? But I should do him injustice 
not to examine the reason upon which he has based this sudden 
change. When the gentleman from Hinds informed the House 
of his change of opinion, and that he intended to give the 
reasons, I lii^tened with open ears. 

I strove in vain to imagine what could be the worm which had 
thus, in a single night, eaten away the root of the gourd ; the 
gourd which, for a year, had grown and flourished and waxed 
mighty, until many people were refreshed beneath its protecting 
shelter. Yesterday it was green and beautiful, and the stricken 
prophet re<5lined with joy beneath its umbrage. But lo I to-day 
it is withered, and the hot sun beats, unchecked, through its leaf- 
less branches. The gentleman's reasons were few, but, unlike 
the Sibylline leaves, they did not increase in value as they 
diminished in number. Indeed, if T understood aright, he 
gave no reason for his change, but only a precedent; not an 
argument, but only an analogy. He says he changed his 
deliberate opinion upon this subject within the last twenty -four 
hours, by reflecting upon tlie State of Arkansas, and the admis- 
sion of her members upon the floor of Congress. He seems to 
think it similar to the case before this house; and, if I under- 
stand the mode of his argument, it is this : A law passed last 
winter, in Congress, making Arkansas a State. A law, also, 
passed this legislature last winter, creating the new counties. 
The senators and representative from Arkansas have taken their 
seats at the present session of Congress ; therefore, the new 
counties are entitled each to an additional member on this floor. 
I remember but one piece of logic which can equal that of the 
gentleman from Hinds. It is to be found in the reasoning of the 
honest Welshman who attempted to prove that Harry of Mon- 
mouth was like Alexander the Great. ^^ There ii a rioer in 
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Macedon; and there is aho^ moreover^ a river at Monmouth 
It i$ called Wye at Monmouth^ but it is out of my prain* 
what i$ the name of the other river; hut tie all one— -His w 
like aM my fingtre ie to my fingers^ and there is salmons in 
both.'' 

It IS a pity that Arkansas came into the Union just at this 
period. Had she put it oif yet a little while, this excruciating^ 
analogy would not have existed ; this overwhelming argoment 
woald not have heen made; the gentleman's original opinion 
would have lasted a day longer, and I should have had the plea- 
sure of his countenance in the vote I am about to give. Will 
the gentleman permit me to say, that my intellect is too obtuse 
to understand the force of his illustration. My faculties are too 
opaque to admit the light which so brilliancy illuminates his 
mind on this subject. 

I have attempted to show, in the previous portion of my argu- 
/lent, that tlie free white inhabitants of the new counties were, 
at their creation, and now are, fully and constitutionally repre- 
sented on this floor. Will the gentleman from Hinds be so good 
as to inform me whether Arkansas had, before the admission of 
her present members, any representatives in Congress ? 

The gentleman has shown us in what point the two cases are 
analogous. I will show him where they differ: The inhabi- 
tants of Arkansas, when it became a State, had no representa- 
tive whatever, in either house of Congress. The inhabitants of 
the new counties are already represented in this legislature. 

The senators from Arkansas were elected under a positive pro- 
vision of the constitution, and one representative was given, or 
apportioned to it, by the very law which made it a State. The 
persons claiming seats from the new counties were not elected 
under any clause of our constitution, nor did the law creating 
these counties give them any right to representation. The repre* 
sentative from Arkansas wa% I presume, elected according to the 
forms prescribed by the constitution and laws. So were not the 
persons from the new counties who claim seats here. The 
Arkansas delegation did not go into Congress at the same sessioa 
in which the State was created. 
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In the present case, admission is sought at the same session at 
which the counties seeking it were framed. In conclusion, per* 
mit me to say, there is no more similarity between the relations 
which a State bears towards the Federal Government and that 
which a county bears towards the State, than there is between 
the opinion which the gentleman has expressed to-day and the 
one which he entertained yesterday. 

I have given the gentleman's Arkansas argument more attention 
perhaps, than it was entitled to. My ezcnse must be, that, as 
far as I could understand, it was the only one he professed to 
offer. 

He has, it is true, advanced certain abstract propositions — such 
for instance, as " that the people ought not to be deprived of 
their rights," — and others of a similar character, which I dare 
not deny ; and indeed, as they appear to be of a very reasonable 
import, and altogether democratic, I believe 1 am willing to 
admit them. 

The gentleman has also spoken very harshly of the constitu- 
tion. He denounces it, in no measured terms, as the offspring 
of ignorance and democracy. Aye, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Hinds says this constitution is too democratic. I agree 
with him. I ara one of those who opposed its adoption, Lnst 
winter, upon this very floor, I advocated the call of a convention 
to change it. It has not, however, yet been changed ; and so 
long as it is the constitution, I have sworn to support it. Aye, 
sir, I, who have so long been considered its enemy, now stand by 
it m the hour of its utmost extremity. I call upon its friends to 
rally to its rescue — for its danger is great, and its peril imminent. 
I see some of them who respond not to the call. Though they 
profess to be its friends, yet, Judas like, they betray it with a 
kiss. But the gentleman from Hinds says it is too democratic. 
Sir, when he discharged this gun, was he aware of the recoil? 
If this constitution is too democratic, how democratic must he 
be who is willing to violate so many of its provisions, to carry a 
popular measure) Sir, this too democratic constitution is rank 
federalism compared with some of the doctrines advanced by th« 
gentleman from Hinds. 

9* 
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Bat eiiongh of this ; I have given my views and argnmenti 
upon the right of tlie new connties to tlie representation which 
they claim, and have attempted to answer the prominent ohjec* 
tions which have been nrged on the other side. If my answei 
has been meagre, let it be attributed to the panoity of the mate- 
rials farnbhed by the friends of the resolution. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, if I am right in the conclusion to 
which I have arrived in relation to this matter, and these 
gentlemen are permitted to take their seats as members, and 
participate in the action of this house, what will be the effect 
upon our proceedings? I unhesitatingly answer that it will 
render the whole of our proceedings null and void, and I will pro- 
ceed to demonstrate it. It will be admitted that if this house is 
now the constitutional house of representatives, and if it cannot 
constitutionally consist of more than sixty-four members, then 
a body of men purporting to be the house of representatives 
but consisting of seventy-four members, cannot be the consii- 
tuti<mal house oi representatives. Again : if, under the consti- 
tntitiu, this house must consist of members from certain counties, 
cities and towns, then a body of men coming as members from 
other counties, cities and towns, caqnot compose a consti- 
tutional house of representatives, even though they claim and 
purport to be so. I will illustrate the propoi»ition. The High 
Court of Errors and Appeals is limited by our constitution 
to three judges, and no law, decision or action of that or any 
other department of the government could increase that number. 
Siiould ten persons, including the old constitutional judges, par- 
port and declare themselves to be the High Court of Errors and 
Appeal?*, and attempt to act oflBoially as such, would the decision 
of such unconstitutional and pretended court be binding, either 
upon the citizens or any other department of the government ? 
And would it not be the duty of every other department to 
refuse to notice, as a co-ordinate department, such unconsti- 
tutional and disorganized court, whenever the acts of such pre- 
tended court should come oflScially before them ? Suppose the 
number of judges who should compose the High Court of Erroni 
and Appeals had not been fixed by the constitution, bat had 
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been left to the legislative action, and tliat the legislature had^ 
by a constitutional law, fixed the number at three; suppose 
such constitutional court, claiming the right as a co-ordinate 
department of the government to organize itself as it pleased, 
should increase the number to ten, would not the result be tlie 
same? Would not the action and decisions of such disorganized 
body be entirely void? Would any other department notice iti 
or admit the validity of its proceedings ? Now, I have attempted 
to show that the constitution gave to the legislature of 1883 
the jurisdiction and power to fix the number of this house of 
representatives, and to say what counties, cities or towns should 
be entitled to send them. I have further attempted to sliow 
that the legislature of 1833 did, in pursuance of this constitu- 
tional power, ^x the number of rep»-esentatives, in tiiis session, 
at sixty-four ; and did, in the exercise of the same power, desig- 
nate and point out the counties which should send these sixty- 
four members. I have further attempted to prove that the 
creation of a county does not necessarily give an immediate 
right of representation, and that such right does not attach until 
the regular time for a new apportionment comes round. If 1 
have succeeded in proving these three points, then I have proved 
that this house cannot constitutionally consist of seventy-four 
members — ten of whom come from counties not entitled to 
separate representation, either by the constitution or any law 
passed in pursuance thereof. If, then, we adopt the resolution 
before us, we make this house to ct>n8ist of seventy-four mem- 
bers, ten of whom will represent counties not entitled, under the 
constitution, at this time, to any separate representation. This 
body will not, then, be the constitutional house of representa- 
tives; and, if not the constitutional house of representatives, it 
will not be a department or any portion of a department of this 
government. 

But, say the gentlemen, how is this fact to be ascertained ? 
This house is now admitted to be a constitutional body. If we 
admit these persons as members, who can inquire into out 
action ? I answer, the judiciary. Whenever an act, purport- 
ing upon this fact to be a law, is contested before any oourt, th« 
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Jonri als of both or either branch of the legislatnre may h% 
adduced before such conrt to show that it is not a law. 

Each branch of the legislature is required by the constitution 
to keep a journal of its proceedings. These journals are the 
highest evidence known to the law of the land of the action of 
the two houses. Even in Great Britain, where they have nc 
written constitution, the journals of either house of parliament 
are considered by the courts as public records, and are received 
as the highest evidence of the action of that body, whenever 
such action becomes the subject of judicial investigation. Such 
is the law as laid down in all the books on evidence ; and such 
is the law as derived from the rules of common sense. For 
what, I will ask, is higher or better proof of the action of a 
legislative body than the journal of its proceedings, which, by 
the constitution, it is bound to keep and publish. I will mention 
one or two instances, in which, from necessity, the court<) most 
look into the journals of a legislative body, and a denial of 
which right would involve an absurdity. 

By an express provision of our constitution, all revenue bills 
must originate in this house; and a revenue bill originating in 
the senate, though passed with all the legislative forms, would 
not be law. But no law shows upon its face in which house ii 
originated. If, then, a law raising revenue was contested in the 
courts on the ground that it originated in the senate, how is the 
court to ascertain whether the objection is founded in fact I 
Most assuredly by looking into the journals of the proceedings of 
each house, which are not only tlie best, but the sole, evidence 
of the fact, unless you admit parol evidence. If upon looking 
into the journals of the two houses, it should appear that such 
law was originated in the senate, would not the court have 
jurisdiction, and be bound to pronounce it unconstitutional? 
Again: the constitution says, in the 23d sec. of the 8d article, that 
"no bill shall have the force of a law until, on three several 
days, it be read in each house, and free discussion be allowed 
thereon, unless four-fifths of the house, in which the bill shall be 
pending, may deem it expedient to dispense with this rule.'* 
Now, no law shows upon its face whether this constitutional 
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role and limitation upon the power of the legislature has or has 
not been complied with. Suppose a bill pass in open vicJation 
of this constitutional provision, forced through npon a single 
reading, by a bare majority, will any man pretend to say it shall 
have the force of a law when the constitution declares it shall 
not? I contest such pretended law in the courte, on the ground 
that it was not on three several days read in each house, and 
that the rule was not dispensed with by four-fitths of either 
house. How am I to show tliia? The journals of the two 
houses are the only evidence of the fact. Can any lawyer, or 
any man of common sense, say that I have a right to contest 
the constitutionality of a law, and yet have no right to avail 
myself of the only evidence in existence of its unconstitution- 
ality, and that evidence too, of so high and sacred a character 
that its preservation is provided for in the constitution it-elf? 
Such a proposition would be too absurd to require a refutation. 
I take it, then, to be perfectly clear, that whenever what pur- 
ports to be a law upon its face is contested in the courts, the 
party contesting it may show by the journals of the legislature, 
by which it purports to have been passed, that it never was 
constitutionally passed, and is, in point of fact, no law. Now, 
suppose I contest the validity of a pretended law, on the ground 
that it never passed through any house of representatives at all. 
It will be admitted, I presume, that the senate and g(»vernor 
cannot make a law, and that, without the concurrent action of a 
house of representatives, a pretended law would be null and 
void. Now, I deny that the body professing to be the house of 
representatives, and assisting in the enactment of the pretended 
law in controversy, was a house of representatives. I have 
already shown that I can introduce the journals to prove that a 
law has been passed in violation of the constitution. I offer the 
same journals to prove that the body which passed the law was 
not a department of government at all ; that it was a body 
unknown to the crmstitution, and that it had falsely assumed 
the name of a branch of the legislature. If all these facts 
appeared upon the face of the journals of said body, would not 
the court be bourd to pronounce its action void, and not bind- 
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log upon either the citizenfl or any department of the govern, 
ment ? Let us then bring the argument down to the action of 
this body. If we admit this delegation from the new counties, 
our journals will then show upon their face, that this body 
consisted of seventy-four members, ten of whom represented 
counties which, if my previous positions were correct, are not 
entitled, at this time, to any further representation. This, 
according to my argument, would be clearly a body unknown to 
the constitution, and incapable of partaking in the enactment of 
a law. If, then, the courts can look into the journals of this 
body, and it shall appear to them, upon the face of such journal!*, 
that this was not a ccmstitutional house of representatives, will 
they not be bound to say its action is not law? The recogniti<)a 
of it by the senate and the governor can in no wise alter the 
matter. The courts will, undotibtedly, have the same right as 
the senate or the governor to decide, when the a(*'tion of this 
body comes legally before them, whether it is the action of a 
department of the government or not. Indeed, every depart- 
ment of the government necessarily has the right, when what 
purports to be the action of another department comes before it, 
to decide whether such action is, in point of fact, the action of 
such other department. If I am right in these three posi- 
tions : — first, tfiat the new counties are not entitled to represen- 
tation at this session — secondly, that this house has no jurisdic- 
tion, or right to admit them — and, thirdly, that the courts, if 
our action is contested, have the power to look into our journals 
to see if we are the house of representatives — ^then the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that, if we admit them, all our acts will be 
pronounced void by the judiciary, whenever they are legally 
controverted. Sir, I have not the slightest doubt that this will 
be the inevitable result, should the resolution be adopted. Nor 
will the evil stop here. Not only will this legislature be vitiated, 
but every succeeding one. We cannot pass an Enumeration 
Law, nor an Apportionment Law. We can make no provision, 
under the constitution, for the future legislation. This resolu- 
tion is the poisoned shirt of Nessus. If we once put it on, tlit 
strength of Hercules will not suffice to tear it firom our limbs- 
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Ha baneful power no medicine can control — and in the dying 
agonies of the constitution and laws, the people will curse the 
officious hand wliich extended to them the deceitful and fatal 
gift. 

I have attempted to prove that these counties have no right 
to the representation which they claim. I will now proceed to 
the second branch of the argument, and endeavor to prove that 
the persons claiming seats have not been constitutionally elected. 
No writs of election were issued by the governor. These gentle- 
men, however, claim to be elected by virtue of writs issued by 
the boards of county police of their respective counties. 

Ntiw, there are but two kinds of election for representatives 
recognized in the constitution. One is the general biennial elec- 
tion ; the other is to fill vacancies. These gentlemen do not 
claim to have been elected at the general election, for that took 
place in November, 1835, and cannot occur again until November, 
1887. But they say they were elected to fill vacancies, on the 
ground that the mtanent a county is created, the office of repre- 
sentatives is created : and that, whenever an office is without an 
incumbent, a vacancy happens. For the sake of argument admit 
it, and let us see if they be constitutionally elected to fill 
vacancies. The 18th section of the 8d article of the constitution 
provides, that " Whenever vacancies happen in either house, the 
governor, or the person exercising the powers of the governor, 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies." Now, as I 
have already stated, no writs of electiim were issued by the 
governor. I have asserted that the right of representAtion is 
merely a conventional right. I also lay it down as a clear 
principle, that all conventional rights must be exercised in the 
mode prescribed in the compact, by virtue of which the right is 
cliaimed. In other words, the mode in which a mere conven- 
tional right shall be exercised i:* as substantial a pan of a 
compact or agreement as the right itself, and is indeed a part of 
the right. The constitution of this State does not eji re a general 
right of representation, to be exercised in any way which the 
people may choose, but only the right of representation, to bo 
exercised in the particular modes prescril^ed, in part, by tbi 
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oonstitulion, and in part by laws made in pursuance thereof. Ai 
a part of the mode 'of exercising the right of representation in 
filling a vacancy, a writ from the governor is requisite, by virtue 
of the clause of the constitution just qnoted. This writ of 
election is as essentially necessary in the exercise of the right of 
filling a vacancy, as a writ from a court in collecting a judgment. 
I have under the constitution, a general right to apply to the 
courts of justice, but I must apply in the mode prescribed by the 
constitution and laws. A man owes me a debt — I go into a court 
and loudly demand a judgment for my money. The judge will 
say ; Sir, you undoubte<lly have a right to a judgment against 
your debtor, but you must avail yourself of that right according 
to the mode prescribed by the laws of the land — ^go and com- 
mence your suit in the proper form, and then you shall have 
justice. I take his advice — commence regular proceedings, and 
obtain a judgment. I now demand of the sheriff to make the 
the money — t^) sell my debtors goods. The sheriff answers; 
Sir, you undoubtedly have a right to have your debtor's prop- 
erty sold, but not in any way you may please to exercise it. To 
avail yourself of that right, you must first obtain a writ from the 
court, directed to me, and commanding me to sell — you have no 
right to have the property sold without a writ — that is the 
mode in which you must exercise your right. The refusal 
of the governor to issue a writ does not alter the case, nor 
authorize the filling of vacancies without them, any more than 
the refusal of a court or clerk to issue a writ would justify the 
sheriff in proceeding without it. But it is said, this is mere 
matter of form, and to get at the substance you are justified in 
violating forms. Sir, I do not know what gentlemen mean by 
the forms of the constitution, or what right they have to say 
that one part is not as substantial as another. Did gentlemen, 
when they took an oath to support the constitution, make a 
mental reservation, that they might violate its forms? What is 
the criterion, and who is to be judje of what is form and what 
substance ? If what is form can be violated with impunity, 1 
fear the instrument will soon share the fate of the painting 
which the artist requested his frienls to criticise. They al) 
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I»t>iionnce(l it beai.tifo), a chef d^csuvre of the art. He then 
requested that each one wonld take a pencil, and strike from it 
such portion as he deemed objectionable. They did so, and the 
mortified artist foand no vestige of his picture remaining. But 
it is said, again, this is but a small irregularity, a slight violation, 
and ought not to be considered of importance. 

Sir, a single brick may be stolen from a building v^ithont 
much apparent injury to the edifice, but let the example of the 
first robber be followed by others, and presently the whole fabric 
will tumble to ruins. It is from such small and apparently 
insignificant attacks that governments and constitutitms fall. A 
leak no larger than a spearhead, will sink the most gallant ship 
that ever swam the ocean. A crevasse may be made, even by a 
reptile, which will let in the waters of the Mississippi, till whole 
counties are inundated. When men^s liberties are directly 
attacked by open force, there is but little to fear. They see 
their danger and meet it boldly. But when under pretense of a 
popiilar measure, under the disguise of friendship for the people, 
a blow is struck at the constitution of the country, then is the 
time for alarm. From open enemies the people can always 
defend themselves — to treacherous friends they fall an easy pray. 

With regard to the point under discussion, most of the gentle- 
men who have advocated the resolution admit that the mode of 
election has been irregular and unconstitutional. The gentleman 
from Adams, however, has taken one ground, which he has 
defended in so wandering and desultory a mariner that I hardly 
know whether it is worth my while to dislodge him. The 
position seems to be a sort of block-house, in advance of Lis 
main battle-ground, which he alternately occupies and deserts. 
It is this : the boards of county police have, by the constitution, 
power to fill vacancies in county offices. It has shrewdly 
occurred to the gentleman that, inasmuch as a representative is 
elected in a county, he is a county officer — and, of course, that a 
vacancy in the office can be filled by order of the board of county 
police. At least the gentleman says it is a matter of great doubt 
whether such be not the case. He sits upon the point like a bird 
upon a rotten twig, with pini' n? half spread, ready to fly the 
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moment it gives way beneath liiin. But let us see whether a 
representative is a county officer. I understand a county office 
to be one in wliich the duties appertaining thereto are exercised 
within the county to which tlie office pertains, and the exercise 
of which does not operate upon or bind other counties ; in other 
wordSf where the jurisdiction attached to the office does not 
extend beyond tlie Ihiiits of the county within which it is created. 
Thus, a sheriff, a judge of probate, a clerk of a circuit or orphans* 
court, are all county officers — because tlie duties and powers of 
their respective offices are confined in their exercise to the 
counties to which such offices severally belong. On the other 
hand, I understand a State (»fficer to be one whose jurisdiction 
extends over the State, and the exercise of the duties of which 
will operate equally upon all the citizens of the State. Thus, the 
governor, the judges of the high court of errors and appeals, and 
of the circuit courts, are all State officers — because tlieir action 
is general and not confined to any particular county or portion 
of the State. It is not the mode of election which gives character 
to the office, but the duties appertaining to if, and the extent of 
their exercise. For instance: a judge of the supreme court, it 
will be admitted, I presume, is a State officer, though he is elected 
only from a particular district — ^but the exercise of the duties of 
his office extends over the whole State. Let us then see what 
are the duties and powers of a representative, and how far they 
extend. The power of a representative is to pass laws, which 
laws extend all over the State, and affect the people of all other 
counties as much as the people of the county in which he was 
elected. He is a representative of the whole people of the State, 
and is consequently as much a State officer as the governor. If 
a representative be a county officer, he is liable to the operation 
of the 28th section of the 4th article of the constitution, which 
says that "Judges of Probate, Clerks, Sheriffs, and other county 
officers, for wilful neglect of duty, or misdemeanor in office, shall 
be liable to presentment or indictment by a grand jury, and trial 
by a petit jury, and upon conviction shall be removed from 
office." Now 8uppc«e, upon his return home, th« gentleman 
from Adams should find the circuit ooiurt in session, and a bill 
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of indictment exhibited against him by the grand inquest of hia 
county, charging him with wilful neglect of duty and misdemeanor 
in office, on account of the course pursued by him in this very 
matter ; does lie pretend that, upon conviction before a petit jury, 
he could be removed from his office of representative by the 
judgment of the circuit court? If so, the circuit courts, by a 
simultaneous action, might break up the legislature. This would 
be a novel method of proroguing parliament. The absurdity of 
the proposition*, that a representative is a county officer, is so 
obvious, that, as I said before, no one has relied upon it, in 
argument, except the gentleman from Adams, and he has 
advanced it with such manifest distrust, as to show that he 
places no reliance upon it. If, then, a representative is not a 
county officer, the boards of county police had no power to issue 
writs of election to fill pretended vacancies — and such writs have 
no more validity than if they had been issued by the chairman 
of a public meeting. The advocates of the resolution are com- 
pelled to admit that these delegates have not been elected in 
accordance with tl*e fonns of the constitution — that the constitu- 
tional prerequisite in tilling vacancies, to- wit : writs of election 
issued by the governor, was wholly wanting. Now, will gentle- 
men inform ine, if they can dispense with the constitutional pre- 
requisite of a writ of election, whether they cannot, with equal 
facility, lay aside the law prescribing the mode of election? 
If they can leap-over a constitutional barrier, the laws will hardly 
oppose any obstacle to their progress. Indeed, I undei*stand it 
to be admitted, that the persons claiming seats from the new 
counties have not been constitutionally elected, but that the 
failure of the governor to issue writs, ought not to deprive the 
people of their right of representation. They carry this doctrine 
Btill fai-therj and assert that upon the occurrence of a vacancy in 
this body, and a failure of action on the part of the officers 
whose duty it is to order and- conduct an election, the people 
have a right to meet in their primary assemblies, and elect, in 
such manner as they please, a representative— and that such 
representative, so elected, would be entitle to his seat on thin 
floor. I understand the gentleman ^om Adams distinctly to 
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avow (if I am wrong I oall apon him to correct me) that apoa 
the failure of the proper officers to do theirduty, the people, in 
their primary assemblies, have the right to send members to thir 
body, without compliance with any pf the forms oi election 
prescribed by the constitution and laws. I ask the gentleman 
^m Adams if I am right in attributing to him such a doctrine? 
He nods assent. Will he permit me to illustrate his doctrine by 
electing him according to his own mode ? I will suppose tliat 
a vacancy occurs in the representation of the county of Adams. 
The governor neglects or refuses to issue a writ of election. The 
sheriff refuses to act without a writ ; and, in consequence, no 
election is ordered, no inspectors appointed, and no polls opened. 
Beep excitement pervades the community. The people meet in 
the public places, like the citizens of ancient Athens, and greedily 
inquire of each other what has happened. At the comers of 
the streets at Natchez huge placards are posted up, on which, 
in blazing capitals, you may read, "Citizens to the rescue! 
Your rights are violated — ^your liberties are endangered !" Sud- 
denly the tocsin is sounded, and the deep tones of the bell, which 
hangs above the temple of justice, and which has so often 
assured the inhabitants of that beautiful city, they lived under a 
government of constitution and laws, now speak the notes of 
alarm. The excited citizens rush towards the court-house. A 
haman wave is seen in every street. That old haU, which has 
often rung with the eloquence of the wise and the good, is 
now filled with men whose scowling brows and compressed lips 
denote that it is upon no ordinary occasion they have assembled 
there. 

The gentleman from Adams mounts the rostrum — ^that sacred 
{dace from whence law has been so long expounded, and justice 
dispensed. Beneath him is a sea of upturned faces, and as the 
burning words flow from his ready tongue, that multitude is 
swayed to and fro, even as the tides obey the changing moon. 
He tells them, with eloquence far beyond my feeble powers to 
imitate, that the most sacred of all their rights is in danger— ^ 
that right for which their fathers fought, for which patriots hare 
lived, and heroes died. He tells them that taxation without 
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representatioD is tyranny — that opposition to tyranny is o ^edionce 
to God — that this right is inalienable — that they cannot be 
deprived of it by any power whatever, ranch less by the neglect 
of dnty in their agents, the mere slaves of their will. He states 
how the various oflScers have neglected their duty — and thus 
pours upon their heads the vials of his eloquent wrath : 

" Fellow Citizens : — ^The sword of retributive justice shall soon 
descend upon the traitorous governor ; and to the ears of our 
recreant sheriff shall come from the ballot-box a voice which 
will make him tremble, as if he heard the last trumpet sound — 
the voice of an indignant people. But, fellow citizens, you must 
not be thus cheated. Tuese forms prescribed by the constitution 
and law, shall not bind yonr free energies. Even' now, before 
you leave this house, speak in accents of thunder — assert your 
right — and should your choice fall on the humble individual who 
addresses 3'ou, proudly will he stand in the legislative hall, and 
boldly will he claim his seat as your representative." The 
gentleman ceases : and a murmur of approbation runs through 
the assembly, which presently rises to a shout that would mate 
the roar of the ocean, when the tempest is doing its wildest 
work. He is elected by acclamation, and presents himself before 
this house as the representative of the county of Adams, with 
the flush of triumph on his cheek, and an almost endless roll, 
containing the signatures of all that primary assembly, as the 
certificate of his election. Could the members of this house, 
under their solemn obligation to support the constitution, admit 
the gentleman to take his seat upon this floor ? Does the gentle- 
man from Adams really assert, that, under such circumstances, 
he would be entitled to a seat? He answers in the affirmative. 

Sir, I did not expect to hear such doctrines advanced from 
that quarter. I look upon them with horror and alarm. I 
denounce them as disorganizing and revolutionary. They are 
the same doctrines which were preached in the jacobin clubs of 
Paris, during the worst times of the French Revolution ; and, if 
generally adopted, will produce the same result here that marked 
their progress throughout that bloody period. If the gentleman's 
doctrine is carried out, it amounts to this : that whenever an 
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officer of government fails to do his doty, the people have the 
right to take the matter into their own hands and do it for lam. 
If a judge fails or reinses to hold court, the people can meet in 
the ooort-hoQse and adjudge the caoses upon the docket — and 
should they find a criminal awaiting his trial for some capital 
offence, then, inasmuch as legal proceedings are mere matter of 
form, and the punishment is the substance, they will have a 
perfect right to hang the poor wretch upon the nearest tree. 
Sir, I do not pretend to s6y that the gentleman from Adams has, 
in point of fact, pushed his theory t^us far ; but I appeal to 
every sensible man, whether the propositions made by him do 
not embrace a principle broad enough to cover all such cases. 
And what is the principle ? It is a fearful monster, which hs^ 
for the last two or three years, traversed the United States with 
the stride of a drunken and infuriated giant, ti*ampling down 
ooustitutions and laws, and setting governments at defiance. In 
the city of Baltimore, in its frantic mood, it demolished the 
edifices of the citizens. In Oharlestown, a convent fell a prey to 
its wayward humor. It is no stranger within our own State-^ 
and, maddened by a southern sun, its footsteps here have been 
marked with blood. It is the principle of mobocracy, the incar- 
nate fiend of anarchy. For the first time it has dared to present 
its horrid front in the halls of legislation. The gentleman from 
Adams has introduced it — ^and upon his head be the conse- 
quences, if^ as I fear will be the case, it is received with welcome. 
Let the gentleman remember the fate of many a necnnnancer, 
whose unholy incantations have been of power to raise the devil, 
but not to control him — ^and who, while struggling in the choking 
grasp of the foul spirit, has cursed the day he meddled with 
the black art of sorcery. A«hild may unchain the hungry tiger, 
but if he does, will most likely fall the earliest prey to the savage 
beast. I told this body at an early period of the debate, that a 
fearful chasm was at our feet — and, if we waited for a little time, 
It would be bridged, so that we could pass it in safety. " I will 
leap it,'* cries the gentleman from Adams, impetuously. I entreat 
him t<}' pause, if not for his own sake, at least for the sake of 
tboie who have committed dear rights to his charge. Let him 
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bot tempt tlie fate of Oartius, when the country can receive no 
benefit from the sacrifice. Richer treasures than the gentleman 
from Adams must be thrown into that yawning gulf before it 
closes. 

Sir, I do most solemnly believe, that upon the rejection of this 
resolution depends the prosperity of this State, for many years 
to come. I believe its adoption will infuse into the legislation 
of the State a poison which no medicine can cure. It will part 
the laws from the constitution, and set them adrift, like the 
broken spars and rigging of a dismasted vessel, which beat 
ftgainst and destroy the very keel they were intended to support. 

But in spite of this and all other opposition, the resolu- 
tion admitting the delegates from the new counties was 
finally passed by a bare majority, the claimants themselves 
voting on the question. Thereupon, Mr. Prentiss prepared 
the following Protest, which in behalf of himself and 
twenty-one otherjRepresentatives, he obtained leave to have 
spread upon the Journals of the House : — 

The undersigned, members of the house of representatives of 
the legislature of the State of Mississippi, believing that said 
body has, in certain action which has occurred therein at the 
present adjourned session of 1837, violated the constitution of 
the State, the law of the land, and the rules which govern legisla- 
tive proceedings, by admitting as a component part of the body, 
ten persons whom they believe, under the constitution of 
the State, the law of the land, and the rules of legislative pro- 
ceedings, to have no right to participate in the deliberations- of the 
body, adk leave to protest against such action, as the only mode 
left by which to express their opinions upon the same. 

The undersigned set forth the following sUtement, as the 
ground of their proceeding : 

1st. They believe that by the constitution of this State, the 
power and jurisdiction of fixing the number of each branch of 
the legislature, and of apportioning such number among the 
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coonties, cities, and towns, is given expressly to the whole, end 
not to either branch thereof. 

2d. That the nomber of representatives which should compose 
this branch of the legislature at the present session, was fixed by 
tlie legislature of 1888, and apportioned among the counties thea 
in existence. 

8tl. The constitution requires that, in case of vacancy, a writ 
of election should be issued by the governor. 

Now the undersigned set forth the following facts ; — ^Ist. That 
the logislatare of 1888, did fix the number of this house at sixty- 
four, and did apportion that number among the counties of the 
State. 2d. This body has admitted ten additional persons as 
members thereof; thereby increasing its number to seventy-lonr 
without any new apportionment by the legislature. 8d. Said 
ten persons were not elected at any general election, nor by 
virtue of writs of election issued by the governor, but by virtue 
of writs of election issaed by the boards of county police. 4th. 
Upon a report of the minority of the committee of elections, 
denying said ten persons to be constitutionally elected members 
of this body, a mo*k)n was made to disagree to said report, 
which motion was divided, and eight of said persons were per- 
mitted to vote upon every portion of said report. 5th. Before 
said last-mentioned vote was taken, the question was raised 
whether said ten persons had a right to vote on said question. 
Mr. Speaker decided that they had, an appeal was taken, and 
said ten persons were permitted to vote on the question whether 
they were entitled to vote. 

Upon this view of the constitution, and this state of facts, the 
undersigned do most solemnly protest against the admission of 
these ten persons into the house, as tn addition to this body, 
unknown ^and unauthorized by either the constitution or laws 
of the State. 

They further protest against the mode in which they were 
admitted ; and more particularly, the power of voting, acquired 
by their own votes, which the undesigned conceive to be a 
total and outrageous violation of common sense and common 
justice, both of which lay that a man shall not be a judge in his 
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own case. The undersigned further protest against tlie action 
of the speaker in the whule of this matter, which seemeih to 
them a continued infraction of constitutional, legal and legislative 
rules. In conclusion, the undersigned feel bound to say, that 
they conscientiously believe that the action of this house, in 
relation to the matter above set forth, has been unprecedented 
and unconstitutional, and that it has the effect totally to dis- 
organize this body, and destroy it as a branch of the le^slative 
department of government. 

The late estimable Judge Winchester, then a senator 
from Adams county, introduced a resolution into the other 
branch, declaring the legislature to be disorganized, and 
upon its failure, entered with five other senators a Protest 
similar to the above. 

After passing a bill, incorporating the mammoth Union 
Bank, the legislature hastily, and in great confusion, 
adjourned over to May. But Mr. Prentiss immediately 
resigned his seat. Thus closed his brief legislative career 
in Mississippi 
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CHAPTER IX. 

•MoOeetloM of him In the Winter of 1886-7— Letters- <Gaini the great Gomnioiia 
0uit— Second Tlsit Home— Fourth of July Speech at Portland — ^Becomes a Candi- 
date for Congretf— HU Vlewi on the Qneitlon of a National Bank— Mississippi in 
1887— Opens the Oanrass with a Speech at Natchea— KlecUoneering Oampaign — 
His Letters describing It 

Mt. 28—29. 1887. 

There was no point, perhaps^, in Mr. Prentiss' life, when 
his physical and mental powers were in finer tane than 
during the winter of 1836-T. He was the very picture of 
health, hope and joyous activity. His presence seemed 
encircled by a kind of charmed atmosphere ; it excited 
pleasurable emotion like the song of birds in spring. One 
could hardly be with him and hear him talk, without a cer- 
tain grateful elation of feeling. How shall I ever forget 
that winter ? I cannot recall a look, or word during the 
whole of it, that was not kindness itself. He seemed a thou- 
sand times more interested in forming plans for others than 
for himself. His literary taste was constantly showing itself. 
One day, for example, he bought me, at an extravagant 
price, a copy of Bayle's Biographical Dictionary, and then 
expatiated, with all the enthusiasm of a bibliopolist, upon the 
attractions of that celebrated work. In such matters he was 
as eager and artless as a little child. He delighted, of an 
evening, to sit and talk over old times, old scenes and old 
neighbors far away in New England. He never tired of 
doing this. Beginning at the old farm, and then passing to 
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the Tillage, he woald Inqnire minatelj about one person after 
another, and then wind up by saying he had never met 
snch original characters since leaving home. At other 
times, he would relate exciting scenes he had passed through 
in the South, and give his opinion of men and things there. 
In these conversations, a large share was devoted to his 
mother and sisters, to devising little schemes for their com- 
fort, and expressing his affection for them. The following 
letters written about this time, may afford glimpses of his 
feelings : — 

TO HIB MOTHEB. 

ViCKBBuma, February 10, 1887. 

My Dbab Motheb: — 

It has been now at least two months since I have 
written to any of you ; a neglect I should not have been guilty 
of, but for G., who writes so frequently and such long letters, 
that I tell him you will never read half of them. You have 
received the news, I suppose, very regularly from him, and have 
lost nothing by my silence. The time when I expect to see you 
b so rapidly approaching, that I feel almost dissatisfied with the 
cold and dull formality of a letter, in anticipation of the pleasure 
I shall have shortly in conversing with you all. I have just 
returned from Jackson, having finished ray business both in the 
Courts and the Legislature. We had but a short session of 
the Legislature, though a very boisterous and noisy one. In 
making the noise, I helped considerably myself, as you have 
no doubt seen by the papers which G. has sent you. In the 
Courts, I was successful to the utmost extent of my wishes, par- 
ticularly in gaining the suit to which I have once or twice 
alluded heretofore in my letters. I never told you the particu- 
lars about it, as I did not wish to excite hopes that might not 
be realized. The suit was for some very valuable property in 
this place, including a portion of the town. I was employed 
several years ago as counsel in the cause, and believing I must 
ultimately succeed, I purchased a portion of the interest. The 
matter has gone tiirough all the courts, and was finally decided 
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in my fiiTor, last week, in the Supreme Oonrt of the State. This 
decision is final, and we are now in possession of the property. 
My interest, I have no donbt, is worth, and will realize at leatt 
one hundred thousand dollars.* This will be Plough for us all. 
I rqjoice at this fortunate result more on your account and that 
of the girls, than on my own, for even had I lost the suit, I 
should have found no difficulty in making an ample subsistence 
by my profession. As it is, I trust that neither you nor the girls 
will ever again have a wish either for your own comfort, or that 
of others, which you will not be able to gratify. G. will leave 
for home some time in May. I shall not get away till June. I 
have a great many plans both for you all and for myself, which 
I will not discuss till I get home. I shall write to W. to night, 
to inform him of my good fortune, and that he shall partake of 
it. G. writes you such long letters, that I believe I will give 
you a specimen of a short one. Tell Anna that the first two 
things I intend to buy when I get home are a pony and a piano. 
My best love to you all. 

Your affectionate son, 

SCABaENT. 



TO THE SAME. 

V1CK8BUBO, February ST, 188?. 
My Dear Mother: — 

I have just received your letter of the 6th inst., 
and hasten to write you in return. I am very much pleased 
that you have of your own accord, decided that it would be 
best to move into Portland. I have always thought that both 
your comfort and happiness would be advanced by doing so; 
but I never felt disposed to press it, because you could of course 
judge best of the matter. I am perfectly pleased and satisfied 
with all you have done, and my only fear is, that you have not 

• This was much below the real estimate. In a note, addressed to him sereral 
months later, by Judge Sharlcey, the latter says:— "Your lots must necessarily 
increase In value so long as the city continues to improve. The present value, at 
property Is now estimated, cannot be less than three or four hundred thousand 
dollars. My estimate is below that which is generally fixed by othen baUttf 
Acquainted with the value of town property than myself.'*— Ed. 
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•vmled yourself sufficiently of my oflfer, and may not have pur» 
chased a house that will suit you. I have already told you in & 
fonner letter that I shall not be able to leave here till some time 
in June, by the last of w^hich month, however, I hope to be with 
you. I do want to see you and the girls very much, for I love 
tliem dearly. Indeed, they are sisters of whom any brother 
might be proud ; they are so kind, and so considerate, and so good, 
and I am proud of them. I am grateful to them, also ; for had 
1 not had such kind and affectionate sisters, and such a mother 
as I have, I do most sincerely believe that I should never have 
been successful in life ; for I should have been without the main 
inducement to exertion. Many a time, since I have wandered 
forth into the world, have I been tired and sick and disgusted 
with the cold selfishness of those around me, and ready in per- 
fect contempt, to quit all further business with them ; but the 
thought of home and the loved ones there, has warmed my 
benumbed feehngs, and encouraged me to renewed efforts, by 
the reflection that there were, though afar of^ those whose 
happiness was, in some degree at least, connected with mine. 
And I hold that no person can be entirely miserable while there 
is in the world a single individual who will rejoice at his pros- 
perity, or feel sorrow for his adversity. I have directed this 
letter to Ctorham, for fear you may not have moved yet. G. is 
going to Natchez to*morrow, to see one of his classmates before 
he starts for home. I have nothing new to tell you, and indeed, 
it would be unnecessary, for I presume G. gives you all the 
gossip. Goodnight. My love to you all. 

Tour affectionate son, 

Skaboiht. 



TO HIS BI8TSB AKITA. 

YiocBBima, AprU 8, im. 

Mt Dxab Sister :— 

I have been gladdened by a perusal of your kind 
letter of the 8th nit., which, through the rapid medium of the 
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express mail, has just oorae to hand. Indeed this miscalled 
Express is more tardy in its movements than the old system ; 
^or I used to receive letters in much less time than is now con* 
•uiiied in their passage. I need not tell you how grateful to m« 
are your sisterly and a£Eectionate congratulations upon ray suc- 
cess — ^nor how truly yon appreciate my feelings in supposing 
that a sister's wishes, sympathy and hope sound far sweeter to my 
ear than all the cold compliments of the world. I care very 
little for the opinions of those I do not love. Indeed, even if 
one were not inclined, it would he good policy to treat the 
world with contempt — for, spRuiel-like, the more you abuse it 
the more it will fawn upon you. But 1 will not fill my letter 
with misanthropy, as it would belie my feelings. If I love not 
mankind, still I hate them not. 

And so the folks have moved into Portland at last. I am yery 
glad they are pleased with the change. I do not recollect the 
part of the city in which the house is situated. If it does not 
turn out to be a pleasant one, we will sell it and buy another. 
Before this arrives G., I presume, will be with you. He started 
two weeks since; and I have just heard of bis safe arrival hi 
Louisville. I do hope he will have persuaded S. to acccmipany 
him home. It will be so great a gratification to mother, as well 
as all of us, to have him with us this summer. W. wiU, of 
course, come to see us; and then we shall all be collected 
together around the same fire-side— a good fortune which does 
not often occur in a family so much scattered as ours has been. 

Josiah L called on me a few days since, on bis way to 

New Orleans. He is in excdlent health, and, apparently, good 
spirits. He has been living at Oincinnati, and says he intends 
to go and buy a farm in Illinois. He asked me what was "the 
good news,'* and seemed very glad to see me. I have no news 
to give you since G. left — ^and as he will be with you before this 
letter, he will, of course, have unfolded his budget, and have 
given you everything of the slightest importance or interest 

My love to yon all. Qood night. 

Ycme affeetiooate brother, 
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TO HIS SISTBB ABBT 

YuavsuBO, May 7, ISSL, 

ICi DxAB Sibtbb: — 

I believe I ahall never become as good a corres- 
)ondent as G., and I know you have good cause to complain of 
*ny want of punctuality. I never oould express my thoughts 
and feelings readily npon paper; and, indeed, I have almost a 
repugnance to writing letters. It is, however, unnecessary to 
assure you that this arises from no forgetfulness of my dear 
mother and sisters, for should I write as often as I think of 
you, your whole time would be employed in reading my epistles. 
I wish you further to understand, that my repugnance extends 
only to writing, and not to receiving, letters. 

I am delighted that you are all so well pleased with your new 
residence, and know I shall like it much ; for whatever pleases 
yon will please me. We have nothing new here, except the 
most horribly hard times ever known, and they are getting 
worse daily. It seems to me, half the people in the United 
States will have to break; for, from all I see in the papers, 
things are no better North. 

It^ I get off by the first of June, I shall not write again. Our 
Courts are now in session, and I am quite busy winding up my 
old business — ^for I have declined taking any new. It is getting 
late, so good night, and my love to you all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

SSABaSNT. 

He reached Portland the latter piurt of Jane. After 
remaining a conple of weeks, and fishing once more in the 
Great Brook, he was hurried back by the intelligence that 
his friends in Mississippi, had nominated him as a candidate 
for representative in Congress. 

Daring this visit he was invited to attend a Whig Fourth 
«f July celebration ; and on being toasted, in a very com 
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plimentarj manner, as " a son of Portland, in whose talents 
and acquirements the vigor of the North was nnited to the 
fertility and loxuriance of the South'' — ^he responded in a 
speech upon the financial condition and distresses of the 
country, which excited the admiration of all who heard it. 
At this time his name was little known in his native town ; 
few present, indeed, had ever before seen him. The pecu« 
liar style of his oratory, in part the growth of his Southern 
life, was as novel to the ear of many of his auditors as the 
magnolia of the South in full bloom would have been to their 
eye. The celebration was held under an immense pavilion, 
upon the hill which overlooks Casco Bay. Mr. Prentiss had 
hardly begun his address when the thunders of applause ar- 
rested the attention of troops of men and boys, who, as is 
usual on such occasions, were sauntering about in the vicinity. 
Immediately they pressed up to the tent, and no sooner 
had they caught the accents of the speaker's voice, or — ^by 
peeping through some rent or loop-hole — ^got sight of his 
face, blazing with excitement, than they stood still, trans* 
fixed with delight. It were difficult to say whether the 
scene without or within the tent, afforded the most striking 
proof of the orator's power. 

Some of his illustrations were exceedingly vivid. In 
speaking of Gen. Jackson's ** experiments " upon the cur- 
rency, he compared him to a man who should seize you bj 
the jugular vein, and, substituting his own will for the 
self-regulating law of health, ordain how fast or how slow 
the life-blood should course through it I No one who 
heard him on this occasion, will easily have forgotten the 
passage in which he described the recent Whig victories, 
east and west of the Alleghanies ; or his exulting tone and 
glow of countenance, as he concluded it by quoting the 
celebrated lines from Childe Harold :— 
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" Par along, 
from peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps She live thander I Not from one lone clond. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the Joyous Alps, who call to her aloud I *** 

He retarned South by the roate across the Allaghanies, 
and had, as the following letter intimates, a very wearisome 
joarney of it : — 

TO HIS TOITNOBST BBOTHEB. 

YiCKSBUBO, Auffttit 14, 1887. 

Deab Geobge: — 

After an exceedingly tedioas and fatigning passage 
of eleven days from LooisTille, I have at length arrived safe and 
In excellent health at the place of my destination. Tiie Ohio was 
very low, and the boat in which I embarked, touk the occasion 
to tarry some seven or eight days npon sand-bars. I find tilings 
here very much as I left them. Times are very dull. There is 
not a dollar of money in circulation and no business doing. Tlie 
prospect for crops is good, and I doubt not business will be brisk 
80 soon as the cotton market opens. Exchange will then be 
restored between this State and New York. At present it is 
entirely prostrated. Vicksburg has been somewhat sickly 

* I find the following editorial notice of this speech, in the " Portland" Adv&T' 
Kmt— followed by an enthusiastic tribute to the eloquence of the Maine boy— from 
the spirited pen of John Neal :— 

" Mr. Paiomss answered to the call in a modest, eloquent and classical speech, 
unsurpassed by anything of the kind we ever heard. It was AiU of power, and 
altogether superior to the speeches we are accustomed to hear on such occasions. 
We have done our utmost to procure it for publication, but are obliged to say— with 
faces longer than we should lilce to aclcnowledge — ^that the thing is impossible. We 
eonld not procure from the genUeman himself, even an outline. But neither Mr. 
pRBMTiss himself, nor the most attentive of his auditory, though accustomed to 
reporting, almost literally, the language of public men, uttered on public occasions, 
would be able to do that speech Justice on paper, were they to club together foi 
the purpose. 

** We hope, therefore, our readers will be satisfied with the concurrent testimony 
of all who heard It, that it was worthy of the man himself, one of the most gifted 
among the great body of New Englanders who hare gone to the mighty West and 
Southwest— those storehouses of empires— there to multiply and scatter the iwedf 
tf fenojie. unadulterated, ITew Sivglomdism." 

10* 
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during my absence, bat it is qnite healthy now, and I \pprehend 
no danger whatever. The election resulted, as I anticipated, in 
the defeat of the Whig ticket, by a considerable migority, abont 
8,000. I was beaten 2,800 votes. I had 500 naore votes than 
the candidate who ran on the same ticket with me, thongh he 
had been electioneering all sammer. In the river connties, 
where the strength of the Whigs principally lies, they did not 
give more than half the vote of which they are capable — many 
believing the special election illegal and invalid. I shall make 
the tonr of the State and try my luck in November, thongh I 
have small hope of success. I deem it my duty, however, 
having become a candidate, to use every exertion. But so far 
as my individual feelings are concerned, I shall not suffer the 
slightest mortification at defeat. I shall only regret it on ac- 
count of my friends and the cause. Had the special election 
not occurred until I had had a full opportunity of canvassing 
the State, I should have stood a good chance; as it is, you 
must look for my defeat in November, unless I can do more by 
my personal exertions than I have any warrant for supposing; 
can be done. But enough of this, to me, insignificant subject. 
I find all my Mends here well, and many of them inquire after 
your welfare. I suppose, by this time, you are all very snugly 
situated on Danforth street. I trust you will be pleased with 
the house, and I should be delighted to drop in and see how you 
have arranged matters. Ool. Ben is well, and is already edify- 
ing the boys with an account of his adventures in the Free 
States. I shall leave town in a fbw days for the interior. I 
shall expect frequent letters from you, and the girls, and yon 
must always tell me of all your wants and wishes at home, 
I hope S. will stay with you till late in the falL I would 
this election had been out of the way, and then I should have 
been with you still. 

I shall start out to-morrow on an electioneering trip, and 
be gone till November. Should I succeed, it will be one of 
the greatest triumphs ever obtained in this country. The 
special election, during my absence, played the mischief witlr 
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the Whig canse. Judge Guion aad family are well, and also 
Mr. Smedes. My love to you alL 

Your affectionate brother, 

SSABOKNT. 

Before setting oat, he published an address to the people 
of the State, containining a brief exposi of his political sen- 
timents. The leading question of the day, was that of ft 
National Bank ; and to this topic the address is chiefly de« 
voted. The following extracts present the main points, 
upon which the election turned, and afford, at the same time, 
an instructive illustration of the great change which has 
since come over the financial creed and. policy of the 
country. 

In November next, you will be called upon, in selecting a 
large number of public agents, to elect two for the purpose of 
transacting your business and representing you in the Congress 
of the United States. I am one of the candidates for that high 
and important trust; and both reason and custom make it 
incumbent on me in the position I occupy, to make known to 
you my political principles, so fer as they may have any bearing 
upon the action of a representative. This duty I should have 
performed long since, but for indispensable absence from the 
State, to which I have just returned. Though my name w&s 
before you at the recent election, I was wholly ignorant when I 
left the State that a special election was contemplated, and was 
not aware of the &ct that such an election would be holden 
until a few days before it occurred, too late to have communi- 
cated with you either personally or by letter. I trust this wiU 
be a sufficient excuse for my apparent neglect. 

The most important question which now agitates the public 
mind, arises out of the distressed condition of the country. To 
the actual existence of great distress ; to the utter derangement 
of commerce, foreign and dom^tio ; to the diminution in both 
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Uie price and demand for labor ; to the prostration of bnsinesi 
in the meohanio arts ; to the depreciation of property ; to the 
universal distrust and f4»reboding which pervades the community 
in every part of the Union, all men bear witness ; on this sub- 
ject there is but one party. The immediate cause of the evils 
above enumerated, is by all correctly attributed to the derange* 
ment of the currency of the country. It seems, also, to be 
admitted, that the only adequate remedy is a restoration of the 
currency to a sound state. The people look to Congress for this 
restoration, and they demand that it speedily be made. 

I believe that not merely the best, but the only mode of 
restoring the currency of this country to a sound condition, and 
keeping it so, is the establishment of a National Bank. I 
believe we cannot have a currency in the United States adequate 
to carry on the business of the country, without such an institu- 
tion. We certainly cannot have an exclusively metallic cur- 
rency, though there is a party who hold tiie proposition that we 
can. All wise politicians, however, repudiate the monstrous 
absurdity. Even the Globe denies that either the Administra- 
tion or any prominent member of the party, ever advanced so 
foolish a doctrine. Indeed sensible men all join in scouting it, 
and it is now the peculiar property of the Loco Foco$, I look 
upon the theory of a currency purely metallic in a country like 
this, as one of the most unpleasant specimens of human imbe- 
cility ever exhibited. 

I believe the State bankR, alone, incapable of furnishing a 
sound currency. Having their origin under different systems of 
legislation, with di^imilar charters totally powerless beyond 
the limits of the State iu which they originated, each eager to 
furnish as large a portion as possible of the circulation of the 
country; these rival and hostile institutions are continually 
pressing forth their paper, until public confidonoe becomes 
shaken; their issues are returned upon them, — suspension of 
specie payment is the consequence, and seven years of pecuniary 
famine succeed the seven years of plenty. The same course will 
then be pursued again, and thus the country will be alternately 
gorged and starved. With a National Bank in operation, soch a 
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state of things cannot occnr. The undue issues of State institu- 
tions will be immediately thrown back, before they have reached 
an injarioos accumulation ; and the State Banks, kept in con- 
tinued and equal check by this great regulation, will harmoniously 
perform their legitimate function of furnishing a currency for all 
the domestic business of tlie States to which they respectively 
belong. This h the extent to which State banking can be 
carried, — ^furnishing a local, but not a general currency. Expe- 
rience has shown, and reason demonstrates, the inability of the 
State banks to carry on the exchange of the country, and their 
unfitness to act as the fiscal agents of the Government, in the 
safe keeping and disbursement of its revenues. These ofSces, I 
believe, can be successfully performed only by a National Bank. 
By the establishment of such an institution, our currency would 
soon become what it once was, the best in the world. With 
gold and silver for a basis, the issues of sound State banks for 
all local purposes, a National Bank to check the undue action of 
the State banks, to regulate exchanges, and to act as the agent 
of the Government in the collection and disbursement of its 
revenues, we should have a mixed currency, which experience 
has twice proven to us is sound, regular, and fully adequate to all 
the wants of the people and the Government, and the only one 
I believe fitted to the political, commercial, and geograph^sal 
character of our country. 

In the establishment of a National Bank we can easily ob' ate 
the objectionable features which have been urged agains the 
character of the old institution. 

I^ then, I am elected as your Bepresentative, I shall vot » for 
the immediate establishment of a National Bank. 

Ist. — ^For the purpose of furnishing the government > ith a 
competent fiscal agent. 2d. — Because it will furnish a cu rency 
of equal and uniform value throughout the Union. 8d. — B jcause 
it will restore the exchanges of the country, and relies the 
community from the immense sacrifices which are now d^ ide in 
the transmission of funds from one State to another, ith. — 
Because it will keep in check the State banks, represi onduo 
and Inordinate issues of local paper, and by that meani jt aU 
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likelihood, prevent a reoarrenoe to the desperate remedy of i 
•aspensioD of specie payments. 

I never heard an objection to the old United States Bank 
which cannoc be easily obviated in chartering a new one, except 
the constitutional objection. I know that as honest politiciaof 
as any in the country have denied the constitutional power of 
Congress upon this subject. I have myself, however, always 
entertained a different opinion, and believe Congress has, under 
the present Constitution, power to charter a bank. 

I would, however, out of respect for those who diflfer from me, 
be glad to see the Constitution so amended as to leave no doubt 
on the point. 

I have thus, fellow-citizens, frankly given you my views on 
the Bank question — a question upon which my opponents, 
Messrs Claiborne and Gholson, entertain, I am informed, 
opinions diametrically opposite to my own. Indeed, I should 
never have placed my humble pretensions in opposition to 
theirs, had it not been for the opinion which they avow in 
relation to this all-important subject. They are both gentlemen 
whose personal qualifications to represent the people of Misos- 
sippi no one can doubt. There is no personal rivalry iu this 
canvass — ^it is, as it ought to be, a question of principle. 

Before accompanying him on his electioneering tonr, it 
seems proper to give some account of Mississippi, particu- 
larly of its population, at this time. The following table 
contains an official return of the census of all the coanties 
in the State, except Tunica, in 1837. It is a very sugges- 
tive document. The proportion of young men is particularly 
striking. The white male population of Warren County, 
for example, was 3,530 ; of this number only 124 were over 
forty-five years of age. 
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The following table, prepared from the last United States 
Census, gives an interesting statistical sketch of the growtk 
and character of the population of Mississippi, down to 
1850 :— 
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1800 
1810 
1820 
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5,179 
28.024 
42,176 
70,448 
179,074 
296,718 


844.56 
88.18 
67.02 

154.21 
65.18 


182 
240 
453 
519 
1,866 
980 


8,489 
17,(»88 
82,814 
65,659 
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809,878 


389.76 
92.02 
100.09 
197.81 

58.74 


8,850 

40,858 

76,448 

186,621 

876,651 

606,526 



We have no means of ascertaining the different profes- 
sions, occupations and trades, of the people in 1837 ; but 
the census of 1860 contains a table devoted to this subject, 
from which it appears that of a total male population of 
16,082, there were 44,833 engaged in farming ; 5,343 were 
planters ; 2,324 were overseers ; 2,287 were students ; 
there were 1,506 merchants, 1,090 clerks, 5,403 laborers, 
1,217 physicians, 590 lawyers, 471 clergymen, and several 
thousand mechanics. As late as 1860, more than one-half 
of the free population were natives of other sections of the 
Union. A large proportion of them came from North and 
South Carolina, Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mississippi was formed out of territory ceded to the 
United States by South Carolina ; and was admitted into the 
Union, December 10th, 1817. lu size it is the thirteenth 
State in the Union, being considerably larger than either 
Pennsylvania or New York. It covers an area of 47,161 
square miles, is highly favored in situation ;— and has 
resources, agricultural and commercial, capable of almost 
unlimited development. In 1836, it had 1,048,630 acres of 
land under cultivation, and produced 317,783 bales of 
cottoo. 

It is clear from these statements, that the great body of 
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the electors of Mississippi were plain fanners and laboring 
men. Many of them, moreover, came from different and 
distant parts of the country ; bringing with them, of course, 
their various local customs, prejudices and traditions. In 
each principal town could be found representatives — not 
only of every sectional — ^but of every party feeling in the 
United States. The popular assembly often contained men 
who had imbibed their earliest political sentiments from the 
lips of Henry Clay in Kentucky, of Andrew Jackson in Ten- 
nessee, of Calhoun in South Carolina, or of Daniel Webster in 
New England. Not a few had always regarded the Rich- 
mond JSnquirer as the oracle of public wisdom. Some were 
born Federalists, some Nullifiers ; others, Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans. Add to all this, a general dislike of Yankees — and the 
reader will see that Mr. Prentiss, in attempting to revolution- 
ize the politics of Mississippi, undertook a pretty difficult task ; 
one requiring no ordinary degree of skill and oratorical power. 
His letters give some account of the toil and travel 
attending this canvass ; but they afford no conception of 
the enthusiasm with which he was everywhere greeted. 
His fame had gone before him into every comer of the 
State ; the popular ear and eye were on the alert to see 
and hear one, whose pithy speeches and independent, manly 
course in the Legislature had already won for him uni^ 
versal attention. The Whig newspapers of the day 
teemed with glowing reports of his reception and ad- 
dresses, as he passed in triumph from county to county. 
On each new occasion he seemed to surpass himself, and 
before he had completed the tour of the State, the convic- 
tion of his extraordinary character and abilities, long enter- 
tained by his friends, was the public opinion of Mississippi 
Such was the victorious power of his eloquence, that he 
might have exclaimed concerning almost every spot he 
risited, — veni, dixi, via ! His return to Vicksburg was like 
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that of a jOQDg general from the sadden conqaest of e 
proTince. 

The following brief reminiscences of this canyass, may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

Mr. Prentiss opened the campaign by a brilliant speech at 
Natchez, in the presence of a host of his oldest and most devoted 
personal friends. Nothing could exceed the pride and gratifica- 
tion, with which they witnessed his political debut on this 
theatre, where he had gathered his earliest forensic lanrels, and 
where, too, he had foond his first home in the Southwest. 
Many in the crowd well remembered him, when eight years 
before, a lame and lisping boy, he used to ride into and oat 
of Nat<;hez, charmiug all who met him, by his genial wit, his gay 
repartees and mirth-provoking Yankee stories. None, who then 
knew him, where surpnsed to find the modest young school- 
master from New England, grown into the persuasive orator 
and ripe statesman ; for it was only the fulfillment of many a 
friendly prophecy. There was the utmost eagerness to hear 
him on the part of Democrats as well as Whigs ; the feeling was 
increased by the unbounded praises, which a speech, made by 
him in his native town during a recent visit North, had elicited 
from the Portland press. Notices of this speech were copied 
into the Mississippi papers, and naturally excited a very kindly 
sentiment towards him. He had reflected honor upon his 
adopted State in the most distant corner of the Republic. 

Among the many personal friends, who welcomed him on this 
occasion, the name of one ought not to be omitted— that of John 
M. Ross ; a young lawyer of eminent promise — ^accomplished, of 
fine literary taste, full of high aspirations, and the very soul of 
honor — ^but destined, alas 1 in a few weeks for the grave. H« 
and Mr. Prentiss were most warmly attached to each other.* 

• In a letter of Gen. Quitman to Mr. P., dated Sept. 17, 1887, 1 find the foHowiBg 
reference to this gentleman : 

«* Mt Diar Prbntiss :— 

I am scarcely recovered fkrom the shook my feelinfs hare ioitafned 
■t Om loM of onr noble, gallant, and accomplished friend Boss, to reply to yoor 
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Of Mr. P.'s address it is, of course, impossible, after the lapst 
of so many years, to give any fitting account. It related chiefly 
to the currency, then the all-absorbing question of the day. 
Edmund Burke, I think the remark is his, has observed that 
some of the most important convulsions in society, have grown 
out of money questions. The great civil revolution now in pro- 
cess throughout the country, and which was to be consummated 
by the Presidential election of 1840, was a striking instance in 
point. Mr. Peentiss had evidently studied with much care the 
whole subject, both in its theory and practice. The masterly 
ability, with which he discussed it on this occasion, and the 
original, ever-varying and beautiful imagery, by which he illus- 
trated and enforced his arguments, impressed the entire audience 
with admiration. In showing how the Administration party 
had availed themselves of the vulgar prejudice against banks, 
and thus subsidized the Agrarian or Locofoco faction, then just 
emerging from the maze of New York politics, he drew a pic- 
ture of the great national " wire-workers " and their operations, 
so graphic, exact, and characteristic, wheel within wheel, that 
in your mind's eye, you seemed to see the vast machinery of 
partisan warfare in veritable motion. It called forth shouts of 
applause. In such descriptions, his oratory was " terrible as an 
army with banners ;" nothing could stand against the energy of 
his h)ok, gesture, and impassioned logic, when once he was 
fairly under way, in depicting and denouncing the tricks, dupli- 
city and selfish cunning of mere party management. No person, 
who ever list/>»ied to him when thus aroused, could doubt, for 
an instant, the intense sincerity and force of his convictions. 
Scorn of all meanness and double dealing, whether in one man 
or a million of men, appeared to be a dominant instinct of his 
nature. He had abundant opportunities of witnessing both 

tetter, which came to my hands seyeral days since. Alas I I can hardly realin 
the fact that our brave and generous fHend is no more. It was but a weelc since 
ttiat, Ls a public speech, he pronounced upon your character one of the most elo* 
fuent, chaste, and beautiful eulogiums I have ever listened to. It now sounds 
tn my ears like the melody of the dying swan. He died of yellow fever, and has lefl 
a void among us, which cannot be filled. He was buried by the Fenclbles with All 
the honors of war.'*- Ed. 
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qaalitiea during this canvass, and rarely afterwards did h« 
address the people, North or South, without expressing hii 
abhorrence, and warning thetn against the perils, of what he 
called " political jugglery " and *' thimble-rigging." This, of 
itself, imparted to Jiis speeches a lofty moral tone, which could 
not fail to impress his bitterest opponents with respect. Even 
when dealing with their opinions most severely, and, as they 
felt, most unjustly, they readily admitted that he did it ^^all 
in honor," and were not nnfrequently the first to congratulate 
him on his nnrivalled eloquence! 

In the address at Natchez, and, as far as I know, thronghont 
the canvass, his tone, when speaking of his opponents personally^ 
was, in the highest degree, courteous and dignified. There 
could be no better proof of this than the fact, that the Adminis- 
tration organ at Natchez ; — a newspaper, characterized at that 
time, like too many of the party presses, by a spiiit of extreme 
violence and blackguardism, admitted, in noticing the speech the 
next day, that in the treatment of his opponents, Mr. Pbbntiso 
made nse of only one exceptionable word. But this was only a 
momentary admission, elicited by a sudden impulse of honor and 
fair dealing. As soon as Mr. P. had left town, there were let loose 
upon him from this, and subsequently from other Administration 
presses in the State, full volleys of poison-dipt slanders and mia* 
representations.* Not that the editx)rs of these presses had any 
private pique against him, or failed to admire his splendid talents 
and frank, generous bearing ; but it was a part of the game, by 
which they hoped to secure his defeat. If Mr. Pbbntiss after- 
wards lost somewhat of that amenity and kindliness of tone 
towards his opponents, which distinguished his treatment of 
them at this time (and it cannot be denied that he occasionally 



*Ih the letter of Gen. Quitman, already cited, T find the following allnsion to this 

■nbject : — " The infamous attempts of and his adyisers, to injure yon, win not 

•ucoeed. You have already a specimen of the low malignity of the wlre-worken 
here. AU decent men regard with abhorrence the late assassinolike stab at your 
character. It is beneath your notice. I trust that your health wUl be presenrad, 
and that you will energetically follow up the yigo.'oui onset you have made. K 
you fail, I ahall despair of the RepubUc.**-^Iii>. 
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did), it was partly no doubt, in consequence of the irritating 
effect of these rude assaults. A man's political nerves must be 
made of iron — and in this country, they should be composed of 
no softer stuff — not to grow sensitive under such abrasion. 

It was no wonder that there should have been a strong desire 
to prevent Mr. P.'s election. His speech at Natchez had sent 
terror into the Administration ranks, and it was instantly decided 
by their leaders that the owner of such a tongue would be a 
very troublesome member of the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, and ought by no means to have a chance -of wag- 
ging it there. But all their efforts were in vain. He had " set 
the ball in motion,^' and it continued to roll with irresistible 
force until the battle was won. I doubt if a more signal instance 
of the triumph of personal appeal and argument over party dis- 
cipline, prejudice, and hostile opinions, can easily be pointed out 
in the history of Congressional elections. In the Northern sec- 
tion of the State, a very strong feeling had been aroused against 
him, on account of his course in tlie Legislature upon the ques- 
tion of admitting tlie members from the New Oomities ; but his 
frank explanation of the motives which governed him, changed 
that feeling into cordial approval, and nowhere was he more 
warmly sustained than in these very counties.* 

* When Mr. Phsmtibb reaehed HoHy Springs, it was AscerUkied that Judge H«- 
ling would decline the nomination, and much difBcnlty was encountered in supply- 
ing his place. The Whigs were in a minority in the State, and especially in thf» 
ten Chickasaw countie»— and Mr. P. was mor^ unpopvlar in those counties 
than the Whig cause, in consequence of his course in the Legislature. At length 
my name was placed en the ticket, fkrom my supposed personal popularity. My 
friends would not permit me to decline. Mr. Pbbntiss canvassed the whole State 
—and here, in my own section, where it was expected I would give Mm strength, 
he beat me. He beat me even in my own coun^. I have often thought that I 
occupied, in that race, about the relation to Mr. P. that a yawl on the Mississippi 
river sustains to a splendid steamboat I 

He was a great favorite with all classes of the people — ^all learned from him, and, 
therefore, he suited all. In polities, as in his private relations, honetty was his 
guiding star. But I am at a loss to speak of him In a general manner ; for he was 
altogether out of the general order of men. He was, certainly, the great man, not 
only of Mississippi but of the Southwest— and from the end of this re'markabls 
IMITMS, few oould pretend tc compete with him for the honor of being so regardedi 
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In the midst of the canvass, Mr. Van Boren's message at the called 
sessioo arrived, a document which excited great dissatisfaction 
among the Democrats, while it was everywhere regarded by the 
Whigs as virtually identifying the financial policy of the admin- 
istration with the absurd and destructive doctrine of the Loco 
F0CO8, Indeed, the general designation of the party in power 
by the name of that sect, dates from this period, and was in con- 
sequence of Mr. Van Buren^s message. An interesting and most 
instructive essay, by the way, might be written upon the rise 
and influence of party -names in the United States since the 
establishment of the Constitution. It it is a pity some competent 
person would not undertake the task. The terms Federalist^ 
Jefferftonian Bepublican^ National Bepublican^ Ja^clcBon-mar^ 
Democrat and Whig^ Free-Soiler, and the like, contain, each one 
of them, a valuable political history. 

Mr. Van Buren's message, and the cheering news of great 
Whig victories in Tennessee, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Maine, 
and other States, doubtless helped to determine the result in 
November. But notwithstanding, it was mainly Mr. P.'s own 
extraordinary exertions which secured the triumph. From 
beginning to end of the campaign, the eyes of the whole 
party were turned upon him as their champion ; and when, 
at its close, victory rested upon the Whig banner, he was 
hailed by acclamation as the hero of the contest. The rejoicing 
of his friends at this result was unbounded; for they well 
knew what honor he would reflect upon Mississippi. Their joy 
was heightened by the deep mortification which, in common 
with many intelligent Democrats, they felt at losing, through 
the folly of a double ticket, a Whig governor, and the con- 
sequent election to that important office (alack the day!) of 
Alexander McNutt— destined to unenviable notoriety as the 
Great Bepudiator. 

From this time to that of his abandoning the State, S. S. 
t^RENTiss was the pride, the delight, and the chosen standard- 
l>earer of the Whigs of Mississippi. 

The following extracts from a letter, written at the time. 
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may not be nninteresting in connection with the above. It 
is dated Benton, Miss., Sept. 4, 1837. Seyeral chapteri 
might readily be filled with similar letters from all parts of 
the State. 

The voice of the eloquent and patriotic Prentiss had scarcely 
died away upon my ears, when I seated myself to announce to 
you, that he addressed a very large assembly of his fellow-citi- 
zens of Yazoo in this place to-day. Never in my life do I recol- 
lect to have seen so delighted an audience, manifested by the 
breathless attention which they gave the speaker for the space 
of over two hours. Although there were those present who are 
commonly known as Van Buren men, and consequently are dis- 
posed to entertain different political opinions from Mr. Prentiss, 
there were none who exhibited, throughout the address, any 
other feeling than that of the uttnost satisfaction. Although Mr. 
P. was imsparingiu his denunciation of what is commonly called 
** tlie experiment'*'' upon the currency of the country, yet he was 
strictly courteous towards those who had the misfortune to differ 
with him in opinion. He said he came not amongst us to tear 
open old political wounds, or to excite old political feuds. That 
was not his business. He came here, he said, as the humble ad- 
vocate of great political principles — principles which intimately 
concerned the wefl-being and happiness not only of every man 
who heard him, but of the whole people of the United States. 
He asked not office simply because he was a member of a parti- 
cular party. He believed that a period had arrived in our coun- 
try when something must be done by legislation, or our most 
sacred rights, if not our liberties, would be wrested from us 
amidst the general wreck of property. » » » 

Would to God every citizen of Yazoo could have heard this 
masterly speech I I wish much I could do it justice — but that 
is utterly impossible. Mr. Prentiss, if elected, will make a proud 
representative for Mississippi. His eloquent voice could do much 
in tliese trying times to stay the waves of oormptlon, which are 
rolling over the land. 
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The psople of Holl j Springs insisted upon his partaki^ 
of a banquet with them before going on his way. Some of 
the sentiments offered on this occasion, show better than 
an J description could do, the political temper of the day, as 
well as the feelings excited by Mr. P.'s address. The M- 
following are samples : 

The good old Republietm Frineiple§ — May they soon take 
place of the new-fangled democracy. 

Our Country and our Government — One and indivisible — ^the 
same ourrency for each. 

S, S. Frentiee — ^Like the mighty men of old, may he trarerse 
our conn try romid, and wherever he goes, leave deep impressions 
of pohtical tmths npon every human heart. 

S, S, Ftentin^A scholar and a statesman worthy of our con-* 
fidence^may we be honored with him as our Representative in 
Oongress. 

S. S, Frentiee — ^The Champion of ^Cssissippi — Huzza for him 
and the National Bank. 

The Idee of November — ^May they show that the people of 
North Mississippi feel a returning sense of justice towards our 
distinguished guest 

•The following letters will fittingly close the aoconnt of 
this canvass : 

TO HIS TOVKOEST BROTHER. 

Ooujiaim, Mbm., OeM>ir 6, 188T. 
Dear George: — 

Since I wrote you last from Yicksburg, I have 
been upon my electioneeriug campaign, and so busily have I 
been engaged, that this is absolutely the first opportunity for 
lending you a line, which has occurred to me. I have visited 
about half the counties, containing two-thirds of the population 
of the State. I have made about fifty stump speeches, averaging 
in length two hours each, and have ridden thirty miles a day ; sa 
you see that electioneering is no sinecure. I am much pleaded 
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with my prospects, and should not wonder if 1 was snccessfnl io 
the canvass, notwithstanding my prognostications to the con- 
trary. I have visited the counties most hostile to me (the new 
counties), and think I have in a great degree succeeded in re- 
moving their prejudices. I have had an arduous hut pleaa&nt 
and healthy time of it. I have heen several times lost in the 
woods, and out nearly all night among the Indians, of whom 
we have 6 or 7,000 in the State. The election in July, I am 
satisfied, was no test of the strength of the Whig party, and I 
make proselytes every time I make a speech. My health is fine 
and my spirits good. I shall continue my exertions till the day 
of the election (first Monday in Novemher), hy which time I 
shall have completed the tour of the whole State. I have, how- 
ever, accomplished the most difficult part of my lahor, and have 
now to visit the older counties. One of these times, tell Anna, 
I intend to give her an account of some of my adventures, which 
will he equal to a romance; though, to he sure, an election- 
eering hero will he somewhat of a curiosity. After the day of 
election, I shall return immediately to Vickshurg. Times are 
terribly bad in this country, and, at present, there is but a 
small prospect of better. I will write again soon. My love to 
you all. la haste, 

Tour affectionate brother, 

SSABGXNT. 



TO WM. 0. tMBDBS, BSQ., TI0K8BVBO. 

OeL 8, ISn. 



DxAB Smidbs: — 

I arrived at this place day before yesterday, but 
tills is the first moment of leisure which has been afforded me. 
I have visited all the western and northern counties, and have 
little doubt of my success in November. I have experienced a 
fevorable reception in the Chickasaw counties, far exceeding my 
most sanguine expectations, and believe I have succeeded in 
removing all the prejudice arising out of my course on the 
Chickasaw question. 

We were all mistaken and made a ^eatfuuxpaa in the nomi- 

11 
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DAtion of Jadge Hnling. He has declined ninning. We have, 
However, a candidate in the field, who will answer the purpose 
as well as Huling. Thomas J. Word, Esq., a memher of the har 
at Pontatoc, has been nominated at that place, and also here. 
He has taken the field, and will prove an efficient aid to our 
CMOse. He is a gentleman of high standing, both for charac- 
ter and ability. He is perfectly orthodox in his views, and 
advocates precisely the doctrines contained in my circulat*. Mr* 
Word is popular in the new counties and will be of great service 
Ihere. 

Ton most have his name ran up at once in our Whig pai^ers, 
and let it be generally known. Our friends in the west must 
support him unanimously on the ticket with me, for I have 
assured him he will receive the full support of the party there.* 
He will confine his canvassing to the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
counties, while I shall take the eastern counties. This is the 
arrangement between us. By concert and action on the part 
of our friends, our ticket is certain to succeed. I have had a 
laborious but agreeable time, and have not visited a single 
county in which I have not received great encouragement. 
Indeed, I doubt not that three-fourths of the people are in favor 
of a National Bank. I have visited about twenty-six cou n ties, and 
made some forty speeches. In Marshall, I think we shall divide 
the county, or perhaps get a majority. I have not been in a 
single county in which there will not be a change in our favor 
in November. Try and let it be as generally known as possible, 
that Mr. Word is a candidate, and is now on the stump before 
the people, and is the right sort of a man m every respect. 

I have not time to write as fully as I wish, and perhaps shall 
not write again. Assure all my friends that if ihey will exert 
themselves, our success is certain. Show GuioD th5e, as I hav# 
no time to write another letter. In haste, 

Your friend, 

S 8. Pwrarrw. 



* Mr. Word*f rote, which, In other parts of the State, feU behh»4 thftt of 1 
Prentiss more than 1,800, was in Warren, Mr. P.'s o-rn co«nt>« tjcaotljr tbe san 
ni.870.— Bd. 
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TO HIS TOT7NeB8T BBOTHEB. 

.Vbv. 14, 188r. 



IhEAB Geobgb:— 

I returned two or tbree days since from my elec- 
tioneering tonr, and have delayed writing till I could give yon 
some information as to the result. I have had sufficient returns 
to assure me of my election by a larger vote than either Claiborne 
or Gholson got in July. Though many of the Democrats would 
not vote at all, yet I anticipate a full migority of the whole 
strength of the State, polled and unpolled. My election by a 
large minority of the votes given, I consider placed beyond 
doubt. As you anticipate in your last letter, I shall claim my 
peat, and armed with the great " democracy of numbers," as the 
Democrats call it, I have some hopes of procuring a reversal of 
the outrageous and party-vote in Congress. Olaiborne and 
Gholson have ruined themselves by their course, which has 
created very great excitement here. I visited forty-five counties 
during my canvass, and performed a task in riding and talking 
nnparalleled, I imagine, in electioneering annals. For ten weeks, 
I averaged upward of thirty miles a day on horseback, and 
spoke two hours each week day. 1 had my appointments made 
in advance through the State, and did not miss a single one, raia 
or shine. I enjoyed excellent health during the trip. In 
about two weeks, if I am not much mistaken in my calcula- 
tions, I shall be wending my way to the Federal City, though 
I consider it extremely doubtful whether I succeed in ob- 
taining the seat. I found a number of letters from home on 
my return, and need not assure you that they were welcome 
messengers. I was much alarmed to hear of mother-s illness, 
but trust, from your last, that she has entirely recovered. It 
was fortunate you had moved before it occurred, on account of 
the superior comfort of your present situation. S. was here on 
my return, and is still with me. He is well and in good spirits. 
I shall write again soon, giving you more fully the result of the 
election as I learn it. My love to you all. 

Tonr affectionate brother, 

SEABaiST. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AnrlTM in Wathlngtoo— The Lower House of Oongress In 1888~Mfs8l8s!ppi Omi > 
tested Election — His first Speech on claiming his Seat— The Admiration it excited 
—Mr. Webster*s and Mr. FiOmore's Opinions of it— Mr. Legare*s Reply to it— His 
secondSpeech— What followed— The final Result— Is rejected— An Error corrected 
touchhig a Remarlc of Mr. Gay— Public Dinner on the Ere of his Return to Mitsis- 
iippi and a Union Speech of Mr. Webster— Letters. 

JEt. 29. 1838. 

He did not reach Washington nntil near the end of the 
year. The day after his arriral he wrote home : 



WASHnraroK Cm, Dm. 8T, 188T. 
Dear Georob : — 

I am at length in the ** city of magnificent dis- 
tances." I arrived here last evening, after an exceedingly tedions 
and disagreeahle trip up the river and across the mountains. I 
left Vicksburg about the 10th inst., not so soon by two weeks as 
I had expected ; but the returns of the election came in so slowly 
and I had so much private business to arrange, that it was im- 
possible for me to leave at an earlier period. I see, however, 
that some of the newspapers have had me here for a fortnight^^ 
and one of the letter writers has even taken the liberty of re- 
signing for me. I have not yet arranged my plan of operations, 
but shall do so in a day or two. I wish, first, to look about me 
and see how the land lies. I have my credentials and everything 
necessary for presenting the matter in the most imposing atti- 
tude. I shall have a vigorous contest, and the result is doubt- 
ful ; but my impression is that I shall obtain the seat. There 
would be no difficulty in the case, were it not that it will be 
Toade a party question ; and the Van Buren party are in too dea- 
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perate a condition to give np, without a strnggle, the two votes 
of Olaihorne and Ghobon. By the by, Gholson is very sick, and 
will* not be able to participate in the discussion or to appear in 
the House. Personally I care very little for the result. I have 
achieved a triumph in the election, -sufficient to satisfy my ambi 
tion. I received the largest vote ever oast in the State, between 
two and three thousand more than Claiborne received in July 
last, and that too in the face of the mo^t bitter and unprincipled 
opposition. But enough at present of politics. I shall keep you 
informed of the progress of events as they occur. I found here 
a letter from yon and also one from Anna, and I shall expect a 
letter from some of you at least once a week while I am in the 
city. Tell A. I will order the Intelligencer for her. My love 
to yoa all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. Pbentisb 



TO HIS SISTBB ABBT. 

WABHiNOTOir OiTT, Jon, 1, 1888. 

DiAB Abbt: — 

I do not believe that I have written to yon for a 
very long period. I will, therefore, make amends by commenc- 
ing a new year and a letter to you at the same time. And first 
let me wish yon all, a happy, happy new year. I would almost 
give my chance for a seat in Congress to be with you to-day. 
As it is, I am all alone, looking into books, papers, and docu- 
ments of all sorts, to prepare myself for a speech in the case of 
'*the Mississippi Election;" but every moment or two my 
thoughts wander away tx) Portland, and leave the rights of the 
people of the State of Mississippi to take care of themselves. 
But I am with you in fancy, for I am so near yon now, that im- 
agination has little difficulty in accomplishing the rest of the way. 
I wrote to George the day after I arrived liere, since which no- 
thing of importance has occurred. I presented my credentials 
to tlie House ; they were referred to the Committee on Elections, 
with insti actions to report the facts of the case, and I imagine 
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tbat ID the ooarse of a week the committee will report. There- 
upon a disca^^sioD of a week or two, I suppose, will follow, in 
which I shall participate, and at the end of that period a final 
decision will take place. I am at present strongly inclined ta 
think that I shall succeed in obtaining the seat, though it is diffi- 
cult to judge as to the result of the case, on account of the strong 
party-feeling which is excited in relation to it. I feel but little 
iiterest in the matter, except that my pride is somewhat invol- 
ved. If I am not admitted, I shall come on and nee you at once. 
If I am admitted, I shall not be able to leave until the end of tha 
session. Tou must all write me, and tbat often, and I shall keep 
you advised of everything of interest which occurs to me. My 
love to alL 

Your affectionate brother, 

Skabgent. 



The Lower House of Congress embraced, at this time, an 
unusually fair representation of the political talents and 
intelligence of the Nation. The names of a portion of its 
members yet survive ; some few of them will be likely to 
last as long as the Republic ; bat the greater number 
already are buried in oblivion, or known only in the local 
circles to which they retired. It is interesting to look over 
an old Journal of Congress, and then reflect on the ephemeral 
character of popular honors, as indicated by such a review; 
a young man, tempted to barter away his self-respect and 
independence of opinion in exchange for some transitory 
office, could hardly be put to a more salutary task. In no 
other way, perhaps, could he better learn, that political 
fame is a very rare attainment — ^the fruit of great abilities, 
combined with uncommon toil, patient study, experience 
and favoring circumstances — and that, therefore, the pur- 
suit of it by ordinary men is utterly visionary. Even 
the most brilliant talents for public affairs, win only a 
passing notoriety, unless backed by time, fortune, and sub^ 
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gtantial labor. If Henry Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, had 
all died at the age of forty, distinguished as they even then 
were, how small a figure would either of them have made 
m the history of this country, compared with the colossal 
space which his fame will now occupy I 

Among the members of the House at this session, were 
the venerable Ex-President John Quincy Adams ; Millard 
Fillmore ; Thomas Corwin, of Ohio ; James K. * Polk ; 
Messrs. Bell and Hunter, now members of the Senate ; 
George Evans, of Maine ; Levi Lincoln and Caleb Cushing, 
of Mass.; Ogden Hoffman, of N. Y ; Henry A. Wise, of 
Virginia ; Legar6, of South Carolina ; Wm. C. Dawson, of 
Ga. ; John Sergeant, of Pa. : and others distinguished then, 
or since, in public life. 

The interest of the Mississippi contested election was 
very much enhanced by the precarious and nearly balanced 
state of parties in the House. The financial policy of the 
Administration had loosened the confidence of many of its 
friends, and already were several of them on the point of 
deserting it. The members from Mississippi, chosen at the 
special election, were not of this number ; their votes were 
safely to be relied on ; upon their retaining their seats, 
therefore, the Executive policy was quite likely to depend. 
Some of the weightiest measures ever adopted by Congress, 
and not a few of the most momentous national and St^e 
elections, have turned, as is well known, upon the suffrage 
of one or two men ; so that the importance of a sirigle vote 
has passed into a proverb. 

It seems, at this day, almost incredible, that there should 
have been two opinions among intelligent men, concerning 
the claim of Messrs. Word and Prentiss to seats in the 
House of Representatives, on presenting their credentials 
to that body. Now that the motives and passions of the 
hour have past^ed away, the case appears plain as daylight] 
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its bare statement is a demoastration of the right. Bat II 
is DO easy matter to see eyen daylight against the compul- 
non, or blind instinct of party feeling and discipline. Truth 
itself looks false in the presence of snch inflaences. Nor is 
this to be regarded as wholly the fault of individuals, or as a 
peculiarity of any one party. For it lies in the very nature 
of parties, whether political or religions, that their members 
should be more or less their nnreasoning instruments ; and 
that the spirit and interests of the body should predominate 
oyer aU other considerations. In this fact consists both the 
good and evil of this species of organization ; it is at once 
the ground of its efficiency and of its debasing, odious 
despotism. One party may be constructed upon broader, and 
more beneficent principles, or be animated by greater intel- 
ligence and wisdom than another ; and in that case, it will, 
of course, be likely to contain a larger number of men who 
think and judge for themselves ; but in itself considered, 
the spirit of party, whether in Church or State, is always and 
essentially dictatorial, intolerant and one-eyed ; only minds 
of the highest quality are able to rise above, or to see 
beyond it. To expect that in excited times, and especially 
on questions involving important party interests, the many 
will act from the impulses of that magnanimity, candor, love 
of truth and reverence for justice, which belong only to the 
noble, elect few, is a visionary hope ; one might almost as 
well look for stones soaring, like birds, into the air. 

The facts, bearing upon the Mississippi contested election, 
were briefly these : In consequence of President Van 
Buren's proclamation, calling a special Session of Congress, 
Governor Lynch, of Mississippi, issued a writ, command* 
ing the sheriffs to hold an election for Representatives, 
to fill what he regarded as a constitutional "vacancy,'* 
** until superseded by the members to be elected at the next regih 
lor election, on the first Monday and day following ^ in Novmt 
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ler next.^ At this special election, which occurred in July, 
Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were chosen ; and received 
their credentials from the Governor for the period anterior 
to. the November election. At the regular election in 
November, Messrs. Prentiss and Word, as we have seen, 
were chosen by a large majority to supersede Claiborne and 
Gholson. But, in the mean time, these latter gentlemen 
bad been declared by a resolution of the House, to be duly 
elected members of the whole twenty-fifth Congress ; upon 
presenting their credentials* to the House, therefore, 
Messrs. Prentiss and Word found their seats pre-occupied. 

The question, thus arising, led to an elaborate discussion 
of more than two weeks. No case of contested election ever 
before had created such universal interest. Indeed, no 
similar case had occurred since the establishment of the 
Constitution. The excitement in Congress was vehement, 
and it was felt throughout the country. This was owing in 
DO small degree, as has been said, to the nicely-balanced 

* TIm follcviiig is A copy of the certificate of election : 

THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

MMetOhe Qffloe, 

Jackson, Dec, 4, A. D, 1887. 

Wnnms, an election was held in this State on the first Monday, and the day fol- 
lowing, in November, A. T>. 1887, according to the Oonstitutioa of the United States, 
and the constitution and laws of Mississippi, for Representatires of the United 
States of America ; and, whereas, it appears from the oflBclal returns, made to the 
office of the Secretary of State, that Seargent S. Prentiss and Thomas J. Word 
receiTed, each, a majority of the whole number of rotes cast for Representatiyes to 
Congress, 

Now, therefore, I, Charles Lynch, Goremor of the State of Mississippi, do hereby 
certify that said Seargent S. Prentiss and Thomas J. Word are duly, and according 
to the Constitution of the United States, and the constitution and laws of the Sta.e 
of Mississippi, elected Representatives in Congress from the State of Mississippi, to 
•erve for the 26th Congress of the United States of America. In testimony where- 
of, 1 have caused the great seal of the State to be herewith affixed, at the city of 
lackson, the Capital of said State, this 4th day of December, A. D. 1887. 

GSABUB LTTCB. 

I^ the Governor : 

Babst W. Bubb, Stordary CjfStaU, 

11* 
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State of parties in the House, and also to the vital imiM)i t 
ance of the principles involved ; bat it was, in the end, stiU 
more owing to the masterly ability and eloquence of the 
yonthfnl claimant. 

Very few of his auditors had ever heard or seen him, 
while to most of them his very name was, until a short time 
before, entirely unknown. Vague reports, however, of his 
remarkable character had preceded him to Washington City, 
and his Mississippi friends, who chanced to be at the Capi- 
tal, were not backward to make their boast of him. In- 
deed, nobody, who had once heard him at the bar or on the 
stump, seemed to feel the slightest doubt of his triumph. 
This, of course, only increased the difficulty and responsi- 
bility of his position. ** I am much gratified," writes Ex- 
Governor Quitman to him, January It, " to learn from your 
letter of the first instant that the State has fair prospects 
of being represented by the men of her choice and not by 
counterfeits. I have never doubted that you would succeed 
in obtaining your seat. I could not doubt it. Congress 
dare not refuse our claim to representation. You have taken 
precisely the proper course. Insist upon it. Never give it 
up. We await with great anxiety further information ou 
this vital question. I long to see you on the floor. I wish, 
sincerely wish, that I were with you. * * Your many 
Mends here are looking with very great interest upon your 
movements. Much is expected from you. If you have am- 
bition for distinction, you will not be sorry to find yourself 
and colleague, from a combination of circumstances, placed 
in a most conspicuous position before the whole Union. I 
have no fears for you. I have confidence not only in your 
talents, but in your discretion and tact." So far as con* 
erned the defence of his claim, these friendly anticipations 
were not disappointed. The delight and admiration, called 
forth by his opening speech, knew no bounds. On the daj 
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Bet apart for him to address the House, nearly all the mem- 
bers were in their seats, the galleries were crowded, and 
every eye and ear were fixed in eager expectation. His 
first sentence riveted the attention of the whole audience, 
and each succeeding sentence increased the surprise and 
pleasure awakened by the first. Some, anticipating an out- 
burst of fervid but unpolished declamation, were charmed to 
find themselves listening to an orator, whose logic was as 
accurate and subtle as that of a schoolman, while the fairest 
gems of literary culture adorned his rhetoric. Others, ex- 
pecting a violent partisan harangue, were no less astonished to 
find themselves in the presence of a statesman and jurist, dis- 
cussing, with patriotic zeal, a great principle of constitutional 
law. He had not spoken long ere the fact was noised through 
the other wing of the Capitol, and soon one after another 
of the grave Senators was seen gliding into the House. 

Before he had concluded his argument, which lasted into 
the third day, the anxiety to hear him became intense. The 
galleries were crowded to suffocation, chiefly by ladies ; the 
lobbies and every vacant spot on the floor of the Hall were 
thronged by Senators, ex-members of Congress, oflBcers of 
the Army and Navy, members of State Legislatures on a 
visit to the Capital, eminent Jurists and Judges, distin- 
guished private citizens, and Foreign Ministers. At one 
time, as your eye glanced around and surveyed the scene, it 
was arrested, at every turn, by the presence of some illustri- 
ous man. Directly in front of the chair, sat John Quincy 
Adams, the Nestor of the House ; just outside the bar (on 
the opposite side of the Hall), his tall figure towering above 
its fellows, stood Henry Clay, generalissimo of the Whig 
forces, watching with delight his young friend's manful 
defence ; near him were Judge White, of Tennessee, a 
white-haired patriarch of his party ; Preston, the eloquent 
Southern Senator, and Crittenden, the no less eloquent Ken^ 
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tackian ; close by rose the massive form of Daniel Webeter, 
whose coantenaoce, grave, unmoved, and almost sombre in 
its aspect, betokened the most profound attention. It was, 
indeed, a splendid assembly, illumined by a galaxy of genius, 
worth, statesmanship, beauty and station such as meet to- 
gether but rarely in a generation — such as Edmund Burke, 
Charles Fox, or George Canning might have felt honored in 
addressing. A breathless silence reigned from beginning to 
end, except as some fine passage ever and anon occasioned 
suppressed applause from the galleries. The speaker him- 
self was evidently surprised to observe the magical power he 
was wielding.* He had never before addressed such an 
audience ; and when he witnessed the rapt attention and 
caught in their look the mystic signs of delight and 
approval from such veteran statesmen and orators as John 
Quincy Adams, Clay and Webster — men, whose names and 
noble eloquence had been the inspiration of his boyhood — 
DO wonder if he was greatly excited and somewhat aston- 
ished at himself. Still both the excitement and surprise were 
chiefly those of unusual pleasure — the pure gaudia ctrtor 
minis. His entire self-possession never failed him for an in- 
stant ; there was no straining for effect, no trick of oratory ; 
but from the first to the last sentence, everything, in manner 
as in matter, seemed perfectly natural, as if he were address* 
ing a jury on an ordinary question of law. Indeed, the 
great charm of this, as of all his speeches, was the simple, 
unfeigned sincerity which marked his whole bearing and 
every word he uttered. He felt that he was asserting a 
great principle, and, in his devotion to that, seemed to for- 
get all personal claim. 



* After we hal been at Washington some time, Mr. PsmmB expressed to m* 
Ills fears lest he should not be able to sustain himself. Bat when the trial came, he 
excelled himself. Nobody had formed any correct idea of his transcendent pow^rft 
I do not beUere he was conscious of them hhDMeU.—LMer from Mr, Word, 
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His peroration was short, but it thrilled the immense 
assemblage like aa dectric tonch. Much of its force was 
owing to the tones of his voice, the glow of his eye and 
countenance, his peculiarly earnest manner, and the high 
wrought feelings g( his hearers ; but no one can read it even 
now, without admiring its skill and beauty. 

The moment be had finished, his friends flocked around 
him with their enthusiastic congratulations, in which they 
were joined by not a few of his political opponents. 

As Mr. Webster left the Hall, he remarked to a friend, 
with comprehensive brevity : " Nobody couid equal it i" 
And this may sufi&ce as a sample of the innumerable oompli- 
ments elicited by his speech. It is still remembered with 
wonder by all who heard it. Few members of the House 
were less likely to be misled by false oratory than Ex-Presi- 
dent Fillmore. In a letter, dated Buffalo, Nov. 28, 1853, 
he writes : " I can never forget that speech. It was, cer- 
tainly, the most brilliant that I ever heard, and, as a whole, 
I think it fully equalled, if it did not exceed, any rhetorical 
effort to which it has been my good fortune to listen in 
either House of Congress. It elevated him at once to the 
first rank of Congressional orators, and stamped his short 
but brilliant parliamentary career with the impression of un- 
doubted genius, and the highest oratorical powers. I have 
never read the published speech, but I apprehend it is not 
possible that it should convey to the reader any adequate 
idea of the effect produced by its delivery." 

The feeling among his friends in Mississippi, upon hearing 
of his opening speech, is shown by the following extract 
from a letter of Judge George Winchester, of Natchez, a 
man unusually venerated for his many virtues, and who 
regarded Mr. Prentiss wil^ an almost paternal affection. 
He writes, under date of Jackson, January 29, 1838 :— 
^ The news that you had delighted a crowded auditory with 
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the commencemeDt of a speech, transported me. After 
hearing joa, I am sure, a majority of the House cotJd not 
decide against you. You will have obtained your seat 
before this reaches you. I do not doubt the result. You 
were admitted at once as soon as you had finished the dis- 
cussion. I would have travelled to Washington, if business 
would have permitted, for the bare pleasure of bearing your 
speech and witnessing its triumph. Yet here I feel a glow 
of triumph ; it runs warm through my veins, and animates 
and enlivens me like a shout of victory — like Homer's 
description of the eloquence of a Nestor or Ulysses, or as 
reading the most vivid passages in Shakespeare. Our 
courts are in session, and I am surrounded with persons 
talking to me in my room. If my letter is full of blunders, 
I have no time to correct them. The Chancellor tells me 
to send his respects, and says there is no man whose success 
pleases him more. God bless you." 

The printed speech is little more than a skeleton. Even 
the few rhetorical passages, that are retained, have lost 
much of their original form and beauty. The professional 
stenographers confessed themselves utterly baffled in the 
attempt to report him ; and he was quite as unfitted to re- 
port himself. Indeed, he complained that he never conld 
reproduce the best thoughts, still less the exact language, 
of his speeches. Impatient and little practised in the use 
of the pen, he spoke not only with mor^ power, but in bet- 
ter style than he wrote. 

The following letter gives his own brief account of the 
speech : — 

WASHiWROir Onr, Jem, 90, 183S. 
DsAJt George:— 

The " Mississipjii Election" is at length upon the 
jarpet. Yon have, probably, already learned by the newspapers 
that I have, in parliamentary phrase, been for tl ree days on mj 
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legs ; in other words, I have made a three days' speech, and I 
have no doubt have convinced the House that I ought to bo ad- 
mitted. At any rate, as I tell them, whetlier they let me in or 
not, I have got my sliare of the session ; for if they divide it out, 
it will hardly afford three days apiece. I suppose you will won- 
der what I could talk about so long. That's more than I can 
tell you ; though I have no doubt it was a sensible speech, from 
the fact that I had an attentive house and crowded galleries, 
from the latter of which I several times received very audible 
signs of approbation. Could I have put it to vote in the galle- 
ries, especially among the ladies^ I should have been admitted at 
once. But in good earnest, I feel highly gratified and flattered 
by what, I am told, was an unusual attention and interest on the 
part of the House. Many of the most distinguished senators.hon 
ored me with their presence, such as Webster, Olay, Preston, &c., 
so that I wanted but one thing to have made me very happy, and 
that was, that you should all have been present. I have dined 
with all the above-named gentlemen, since I have been here, 
yesterday with Mr. Webster and family, and have full as much 
attention as is agreeable to my modesty. I am more than ever 
of opinion that I shall obtain my seat, though it will be a very 
close vote, and I may be mistaken, I will not say disappointed. 
In the course of two or three weeks, as soon as the matter is 
decided, I will draw up the heads or substance of my speech and 
have it published, though I shall not be able to do myself justice 
In writing it ofil My love to you all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Seabgxnt. 

More than a week was consamed by members of the Ad« 
ministration party in asserting the claims of Messrs. Clai- 
borne and Gholson, and answering the argument of Mr. 
Prentiss. The last speaker on that side was the accomp- 
lished Legare, of South Carolina ; a gentleman who surpas* 
Bed nearly all the pablic men of his time in the depth, acca« 
racj and extent of his classical attainments. The articles 
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on Demosthenes, the Athenian Democracy, and kindied 
topics, contribnted by him to the New York Eeview, show an 
acquaintance with ancient literatnre and politics, which 
wonld do credit to a German Grdehrter ; few things equal 
to them have ever been written on this side of the Atlantic. 
His early death was an irreparable loss to the cause of good 
learning, civil jurisprudence and cultivated statesmanship in 
the United States. 

On the present occasion a crowded house assembled to 
hear him ; but his speech was not considered equal to his 
reputation. His biographer himself intimates that '' bril- 
liant as was the figure which he made throughout that Con- 
gress on all other questions in which he took part,'' his 
effort in the Mississippi Contested Election .was a failure, 
and that in this instance " he certainly got upon the wrong 
Bide."* 

On the Slst of January, Mr. Prentiss took the floor in 
reply. This second speech, while hardly behind the first in 
logical power and happy illustration, perhaps in some re- 
spects even surpassed it. The various arguments, which, 
for seven or eight days in succession, had been repeated by 
one speaker after another against the claims of Word and 
himself, aroused his feelings to the highest pitch. They 
seemed to indicate a foregone conclusion that the question 
was to be decided on the ground of party and not of justice. 
Their weakness, too, as well as the dull, tedious manner in 
which some of them had been presented, afforded him a good 
chance for exercising his unrivalled powers of wit and ridi- 
cule. Nothing called out the whole of his intellectuiU forces 
like strong opposition ; and he never used them with greater 
skill or effect than at a retort. He was especially gratified 
in having such an antagonist as Legare, and no doubt the 

* WrUk^^ qf Lac*""^ ToL L, p. 6& 
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unbounded applause now echoing though the country in re* 
spouse to his first speech, helped to gird him for the second. 
The House was, if possible, still more crowded than on the 
18th and 19th of January. A queenly array of grace and 
beauty filled the galleries, while the lobbies, as before, were 
thronged by senators and distinguished visitors. 

Scarcely a written vestige of this speech is preserved. 
At its close, a vote was taken on the right of Messrs. Clai- 
borne and Gholson to their seats, and decided against them 
by a nu^rity of seven. The course of things up to this 
point and until the final vote, is thus described in notes of 
an address, delivered by Mr. Prentiss at Natchez, shortly 
after his return to Mississippi : — 



The question was referred to a committee ; Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson on the one side, and Mr. Word and myself on the 
other, each contending that his was the Simon Pure representa- 
tion. The committee were puzzled ; they thought we resembled 
the two Dromios so much that a decision was impossible. When 
the question came before the House, several able members main- 
tained a vigorous and eloquent defence of the July election, and 
called forth all their powers to show that the people of Missis- 
sippi were wrong in choosing members, according to their consti- 
tution and laws, in November ; whilst another class, composed of 
many judicious and eminent politicians, argued a contrary opinion. 
The first question was taken on the title of Messrs. Claiborne and 
Gholson ; and during the arduous discussion of that question, in 
which party ingenuity appeared to be exhausted, nothing elsft 
was expected to follow a decision against those gentlemen than 
that the title of my colleague and myself would instantly be 
admitted. It was certainly not dreamt of that they who, in 
their solicitude for Mississippi representation on the floor of 
the House, contended so violently for the validity of the 
July election, would afterwards turn round and contend, with 
equal violence, that Mississippi's legal representatives should be 
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sent back! It was amusing to view the contrast in their doo* 
trines. At first tliey were as narrow as the bridge that led to 
the Mahometan Paradise — bat anon expanded to a breadth 
irreater than the Way to Death. Their principles were like the 
tent in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, which at times 
was so small that yon conld hold it in the palm of your hand ; 
while, to suit convenience, it could be so enlarged as to cover a 
whole field and serve as an encampment for large armies. 

A vote was at length taken on the question of the July elec- 
tion, and 119 members declared their opinion that it was null, 
illegal and unconstitutional, whilst 112 solemnly declared that it 
was valid and constitutional. This was the rescinding vote. 

On the determination of this point, a general satisfaction was 
visible on the countenances of those in the House. All were in 
waiting, now that the difficulty seemed to be removed, to hear 
the November election sustained, and Mr. Word and myself 
sworn to our seats. To the astonishment of all, however, op 
starts a gentleman from Maryland, in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, and, to the great and unsurpassed amusement of the 
House, with a voice which sounded to the ear like the very 
essence of pathos — ^begged the House to pause! And for 
what ? Why, to find out that, as two men of the same political 
views as his had claimed seats as Representatives from Missis- 
sippi against the will of the People, but could not retain them — 
therefore that Sovereign State was entitled to no representa- 
tion at all, and her Constitutional Representatives must be 
sent home also. It was impossible to refrain from a smile 
at that gentleman's (Mr. Howard's) apparent feelings on this 
occasion. He spoke as if some dire misfortune was about to 
liefall the Oapitol. A discussion ensued, the result of which 
^as, that the gentleman's pathetic appeal was supported, and 
your constitutional claims again postponed. 

Need I picture to you my burning indignation at this result f 
From that moment I continued with unabated zeal to press a 
decision ; day after day and night after night I watched with 
sleepless vigilance the proceedings of the House; and although I 
could discover manoeuverings going on in certain quarters, whiob 
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boded no good to your canse, still I could not find a reason why 
your right of representation was trifled with. At length, how- 
ever, one night which I shall lonir remember, those members who 
were adverse to you, gave notice that they were prepared for a 
decision. Now was unravelled the mystery of their delays, and 
there might be seen carried into the Representative Hall, men, 
whose sickness had prevented them from leaving their rooms, or 
attending to the business of the House for six weeks before ; 
others who appeared fitter for their coffins than their seats, and 
in such a ghasly state that one might well look around him to 
find where tlieir graves had been dug. It was, indeed, hard to 
tell to which world they belonged. 

It may be well here to remark, that the question was not now 
whether A. or B. had a right to seats, but whether the State of 
Mississippi was entitled to representation. The difficulty inter- 
posed by the presence of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson had been 
removed. There was left, then, not a shadow of a pretence for 
members to travel beyond the true question — Is Mississippi a 
member of this Confederacy or not ? 

The vote was taken — ^it was a tie — and a certain gentleman 
who occupied the Speaker's chair, issued his soft veto on your 
claims. As deeply interested as I felt in the question just 
decided, as vital as it was to the rights and honor of the State 
for whose claims I had been battling — ^for a few moments I could 
not avoid philosophizing on what 

" Great efTects firom little causes flow I*' 

We are told that in ancient times great events were attended 
by preternatural phenomena : earthquakes shook the world to 
Its foundation, and the thunder's awful roar warned mortals that 
some momentous occurrence was approaching; and I could 
scarcely credit my senses when I heard the most sacred rights of 
this Union wrenched from the State of Mississippi by the still 
small voice, like that of some delicate woman, of Mr. Speaker 
Polk. This voice of usurpation was in tones so weak that, 
Inclining my ear towards where he sat, I could scarcely hear iti 
attenuated sound. I confess I looked upon the matter as some* 
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UiiDg carionB. For a while I pondered oo the whole transaoti^ 
and wa9 lost to a sense of its itnportance. 

Thus, then, was l^e sacred right of Representation, for whieb 
o«ir Others fonght and bled, denied to one of the Sovereign Statet. 
of this Union, and that in the fietce of two classes of votesy given 
in the same assembly, which contended that srtch right was hers. 
For, as I have said, 112 menabers decided that she was entitled 
to be represented bj her July delegation, while 117 other mem* 
bers afterwards supported ber constitutional electioa in Novem- 
ber. Here we find 229 members solemnly deciding that you had 
a constitational representation, leaving five or six of all parties 
denying that you had a constitutional representation ; and y^ 
by a onrions combination, the Journal of the House shows a 
subsequent vote, which denies any representation I* 

The following reminificence by Mr. Word, will recall to 
many readers the charge of grossly insulting the Speaker of 
the Honse, so industriously circnluted at the time against 
Mr. Clay :— 

* For several hours the Hall was a perfect Bedlam. Between three and four o'doolr 
a call of the House began, which drew up recruits from all quarters. Of 240 men^ 
bers, 886 were in the city. Horses and carriages, officers and messengers were sent 
in every direction to bring in the missing. A member firom Vermont appeared off a 
siclc bed, loolcing lllce the ghost of Hamlet*^ father ; another, from Kentucky, pro- 
hibited by his physician from leaving his room, was led in by two of his brethren^ 
looking as if he had deserted the tomb— pale, dgected, with no power to sup- 
port his own weight or lift hiahaod to his head; another Western member, his face 
woe-begone, seemed to be tn his grave-clothes. At length, after hideous cries of 
'''' qtietUofty^ '■*gussHonf^ "■ order ^^* '■^ord&r^^* Mr. Howard's resolution came op : 
** Meaolmedy That S. S. Prentiss and Thomas J. Word are not entiUed to seats in the 
twenty-fifth Congress.** The question came up upon the adoption of the resolu- 
tion ; clouds rested upon the result; breathless silence reigned throughout the Hall: 
not a voice, scarce a whisper, was heard trough the hnmenae crowd, filling every 
nook and corner. At length the result was announced— 117 to 117. There was a 
moment's pause, and the Speaker said, " The Ohair vote* in the affirmaUve; ram 
BKSOLnnoN IS AiX)PTEi> I" Thus was the long agony of three weeks ended. "Mr, 
Wise instantly rose and poured forth an indignant rebuke. Blr. Pbbhtibb followed, 
an4» in a speech of five minutes, denounced the decision of the House as an act of 
palpable and gross ** legislative usurpation" — declaring it to be the first of its kind 
on the records of Congress. 

Oorreapandene&fivm Wa9h4/i%gi(m^ Feb. 6» 18I8» 
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I well recollect an incident which occurred irameoiately aftef 
the final vote was taken, and which soon gained great notoriety 
in a very distorted form. Almost all the members of the Honse 
were present, and we were rejected, as yon know, by the casting 
vote of the Speaker, Mr. Polk. The Speaker^s chair was on the 
north side of the Representative Hall, and Mr. Clay, Mr. Pres* 
ton, and other Senators, were in the lobby on the south side. 
While the vote was going on, I had taken a seat near the chair, 
and„ keeping tally, ascertained that it was a tie. The clerk 
handed the vote to the Speaker, and was directed by him, in an 
under tone, to cast it up again. While this was being done, I 
walked across the House to Mr. Pekntiss, who was standing 
within the bar, conversing with Mr. Clay, who was just outside 
the bar. The relative positions which they occupied, placed Mr. 
Prentiss directly between Mr. Clay and the Speaker. I showed 
Mr. P. the vote, and remarked that it was a tU. This called the 
attention of the group to the fact, and instantly all eyes were 
turned to the Speaker. You will recollect that this was in 1888, 
long before Mr. Clay had attached himself to the Church. You 
will also remember that the greatest familiarity, as well as the 
greatest friendship, existed between him and Mr. P. Keeping 
these things in mind, you will readily perceive how completely 
the incident was distorted, and how wholly misapplied was the 
language of Mr. Clay. When the clerk had run over the vote 
again, he handed it to the Speaker, who stated it to be a tie, and 
then himself voted to vacate the seats. Upon this announce- 
ment, Mr. Clay, playfully pointing at Mr. Prentiss and address- 
ing him, said: " Now go home, d — n you, where you ought to 
be!" All joined in a hearty laugh, and so the matter passed 
out of mind. But before we got home, the language of Mr. Clay 
was applied by some of the letter writers and newspapers as 
addressed to Mr, Polk^ and that in the most profane, exaggerated 
form. You know what scandalous use was afterwards made of 
the charge.* How Mr. Clay's remark could have been addressed 
or applied to the Speaker, no sensible man could comprehend. 

* See e. g.^ editorials of The Globe, the then official organ, for February 1(^ 1^ 
tnd June 2, 1838 —Ed. 
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I have always supposed that the person who gave publicity to 
the incident, must have been misled by not observing the relative 
position of the parties ; Mr. Pbbntibs standing, as I have said, 
between Mr. Olay and the Ohair, Mr. 0. pointing at Mr. P. 
might seem to point to the Speaker. The publisher of this oo« 
currenoe may have been unaware, too, of the close intimacy and 
familiarity which existed between Mr. Pbbntiss and the illustri- 
ous Kentuckian. But be this as it may, the facts were as above 
stated, and I am happy to give them to you, that justice may be 
done to the memory of these two great and good men. 



A day or two after they were rejected, the House passed 
a Resolution, directing the clerk to pay Messrs. Word and 
Prentiss the usual mileage and per diem, while they were con- 
testing their seats, amounting in all to nearly $2,000 apiece. 
But they disdained to touch it. 

The result of the Mississippi Contested Election only 
served to increase the public interest in Mr. Prentiss. His 
manly bearing throughout the struggle, and the fearless 
spirit, as well as the eloquence, with which he had defied the 
whole force of the administration, secured for him the re- 
spect and even admiration of his more generous opponents ; 
none expressed for him those sentiments more cordially than 
Mr. Legare ; while the pride and high hopes which his 
course excited in his own party, were only equalled by their 
disappointment at his defeat, and the fear that he would 
not come back. On the eve of his departure for Mis- 
sissippi, he received a very striking proof of the regard felt 
for him by the most distinguished members of his party, in 
the tender of a public dinner. A noticeable incident of this 
occasion, was a Union speech by Mr. Webster, made late in 
the night, which the guest, speaking of it several years after- 
wards, declared to have been the most wonderful outburst 
of eloquence that he ever heard. He described it as marked 
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by all Mr. Webster's simple majesty, perspicuity and 
strength of thoaght, bat with the addition of an impassioned 
fervor and inspiration of feeling, such as no one present had 
ever before witnessed in him. 

The following letter to his elder sister, will fitly close this 
chapter : 

Wabhihotom Oitt, fa. 14, 1888. 

Dbab Abbt: — 

I infomied you in my last, of the recoilt of i&j 
business here, whieh I presume you have also learned from th« 
papers. Though not quite as successful as I expected, yet on 
the whole. I believe I have, personally, no cause to complain. 
I am perfectly satisfied with what I have seen of political life, 
and without having my opinion of myself in any dejcree raised, 
I can truly say that my estimation of others is sadly dimiDished. 
I had no idea of the want of principle as well as the want of 
sense which characterizes a large portion of the political men 
of the nation. For my own part, I am heartily sick of the 
whole matter, and shall feel greatly obliged to the people of 
Mississippi, if they will allow me to retire. I think, however, 
that they will send me back here, and if they wish to do so, I 
feel bound to submit to their wishes. I had the honor of a very 
high and gratfying compliment on Saturday last. It was a 
public dinner given to myself and my colleague, by the Whig 
members of both Houses of Congress. There were about 
seventy or eighty present, among whom, were Messrs. Clay, 
Webster, Crittenden, Southard, Judge White, Evans, Bell, Wise, 
&c., &c. Indeed, it is said to have been the most talented 
selection of gentlemen that had ever assembled here at the con- 
vivial table. Many speeches were made, and the whole affair 
passed off very finely. I need not tell you that I was much 
gratified by the attention and personal regard of such men; 
though, generally speaking, I am not ambitious about such mat- 
ters, and, indeed, most of the gratification I experienced, arose 
from the reflection that it would afford, perhaps, some pleasure 
to my mother and sisters. I have just got a portion of my first 
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f peeoh printed, and will send yon some copies to-morroMr. Toi 
will find it rather a dry thing, as I was compelled, in writ- 
ing it out, to omit most of it, except the argument on the 
constitntional point. Had I written all I spoke, it would have 
made a volume; for I spoke altogether, from ten to twelve 
liours, and that pretty fast. But I need not make apologies to 
Buch partial critics as you will all be. Tell George not to make 
as much fun of my prose as he does of my poetry, or I will get 
hold of some of his productions and retaliate. Yon raust write 
me immediately at Yicksburg. Tell Anna she must mind and 
ft<^ well by the time I come home in the summer. My love 
t'fl you all. 

Tour affectionate brother, 

S. S. Fsuonrnk 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Speech on the Mimissippi Gontested Mectioii. 

We gire in this chapter the larger portion of Mr. Pren- 
tiss' first speech on claiming his seat Aside from the im- 
portance of the principles discussed, it is entitled to a place 
here as one of the very few remains of his argumentative 
power. The reader will^ probably^ admit that it does no 
discredit to this feature of his eloquence. 

Mb. Speakeb: — ^As an individual, I thank the House for the 
courtesy which has been extended to me. On behalf of the 
State of Mississippi, I acknowledge the somewhat tardy justice 
which has at length permitted her to be heard upon the ques- 
tion of her right to choose her own representation on this floor. 

The first use I shall make of the privilege accorded to me will 
be to set the House right as to the attitude of the question, for 
I perceive that many members labor under a misapprehension on 
this point, and I am anxious that the position I occupy in the 
matter should be distinctly understood. I have petitioned this 
House for nothing ; neither have I memorialized it. I have pre- 
sented myself here as a Representative from the sovereign State 
of Mississippi to the Congress of the United States, and claim a 
seat on this floor, not as a matter of fmor^ but as a matter of right, 
I produced my credentials, properly authenticated, showing my 
due election, according to the laws of that State, and demanded 
to be sworn. No one objected to the legality of the election ; 
no one questioned my qualification or the correctness of fhe 
returns ; neither was there any doubt as to the authenticity of 
the credentials. The State of Mississippi, it was admitted on all 
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b9Qd8, had, throagb her highest organs, and in accordance with 
the provisions of her Constitution and laws, solemnly accredited 
me as her Representative. It was objected, however, that the 
Beats belonging to that State were already filled, as appeared 
by a resolation of the House, adopted at its last session, which 
**esolaiion the State had no right to gainsay. 

Yon, sir, refused to administer the oath, and referred the mat- 
ter to the House. The House referred it to the Committee on 
Elections, with instructions to report the facts of the case, which 
report, with the resolutions based thereupon, is now the sul^ect 
of discussion. 

Had I been permitted, I should have objected to this rcfer^ance, 
I thought then, and still think, that a committee had no busi- 
ness with the matter. It was not a case of contested election. 
Ko one denied the due election and return of my colleague and 
myself^ Our credentials were perfect and unimpeached, and ihe 
only question which arose was upon the right of the Stat^ of 
Mississippi to hold any election in November for Representatives 
to Congress. The State had claimed the right, had ezercised it, 
and througli me, had asserted it to this House. No one gain, 
sayed the election, qualification, or return. It was the right of 
election itself which was controverted, and not the right of those 
claiming under it. The State of Mississippi asserted her right in 
November last to elect Representatives to the 25th Congress, in 
obedience to her laws, which she believes to be constitutional, 
an<l binding upon this House. The House denied the right, and 
set up its own action against it. Now, as far as the House had 
jurisdiction to decide upon this collision between itself and the 
State, I thought it could and should have proceeded at once, 
without the intervention of a committee. 

I listened with feelings of deep regret and alarm, to sentim&nts 
expressed by honorable gentlemen, whose only advantage over 
myself has arisen from an earlier action on the part of the States 
which they represent, and an assertion of their claims at an 
earlier period than was practicable on my part. Sir, is there a 
gentleman on this floor who holds his seat by virtue of a law 
more definite, under credentials more perfect, with an ezpres* 
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iion more extensive or raore decisive of the populai will, than 
what were exhibited and admitted in the present instance? And 
yet it was said that the high and solemn authentication, by a 
State, of her Representative here, stands upon the same footing, 
and is entitled to no greater consideration than an humble me- 
morial, or a beggarly petition. Yes, sir, one of the twenty-six 
States of this Confederacy, constitutionally entitled to furnish 
and compose a portion of this very body itself, stands, when as 
serting such right, in no better attitude than a private individual 
praying for a place, or petitioning for a pension. I protest 
against such doctrines ; they are equally degrading to the char 
acter of the States and of this House, composed, as it is, of the 
Representatives of those very States whose rights are treated 
with such contempt. I deny that the action of a great indepen- 
dent political community is entitled to no other attention, or is 
subject to the same technical rules of procedure as the action of 
a private individual. 

Some benefit, however, I will acknowledge, has resulted from 
the reference ; the facts are now all before the House in their 
most authentic form, and, though portions of them have but little 
bearing upon the main question in controversy, to wit, the right 
of election^ yet I doubt not they will produce a salutary effect 
in diminishing the prejudice which has arisen from an ex parte 
and mistaken view of the case. 

In performing the high errand upon which I have been sent. 
I am conscious of the serious disadvantages under under which 
I labor. In the first place, I am a stranger here ; and tlie claim 
which I advance is opposed by two gentlemen who doubtless 
possess and deserve the sympatliies of this House. These gentle- 
men, too, are in full enjoyment of the subject-matter of dispute, 
and upon their side is enlisted that natural prejudice which all 
mankind feel in favor of possession. 

One of them (Mr. Claiborne) has, in advance of this discussion, 
submitted to the House an address, in which, with great skill, 
he appeals to the personal friendships and social relations which 
he has so long had the opportunity of forming. Indeed, they 
have all the advantage of position. I come to them an nnwel 
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eome mesMOger from their master, that great Saltan, the People^ 
bearing as a present the politioal bow-string ; and it is not to be 
expected that the rebellions Pachas will consent to be choked off 
withoat a straggle. Indeed, they boast that they have, long 
since, entered into a treaty with this House, by which the 
House is bound to protect them in their treasonable practices, 
and to interpose its broad ^eld between them and their justly 
Exasperated sovereign. 

I regret the position which I am compelled to occupy in rela- 
tion to these gentlemen, with both of whom my interconrse has 
always been marked by the most kindly foelings. I have, how- 
ever, a high duty to perform. I act for others, and not for my- 
3elf ; and I should be unworthy the confidence which has been 
reposed in me did I allow any personal considerations to in* 
fluence my action or bias my judgment. 

A portion of the public press has interfered in this matter in 
the most licentious manner. Even since it has been undergoing 
an acknowledged judicial investigation hy this House, the ques- 
tion has been decided out of doors with an air of w cathedra 
authority, which is manifestly intended to have an effect here. 
The official organ itself has spoken, and with an ignorance of the 
law only to be equalled by its perversion of the facts. I have 
aDuded to this matter merely to inquire whether the god or the 
priest alone, is responsible for the lying oracle; to deprecate 
^r^eutfod interference in this controversy; and to express my 
nope that the sword of Brennns is not to be cast into the scale, 
compelling, by its massive weight, right and justice to kick the 
beam. 

Rumor, through some of her hundred mouths, has bruited it 
abroad that this case would be decided not upon its merits, but 
upon party grounds. In accordance with her ancient custom, 
nhe surely lied ; for, when I cast my eyes around, and behol * 
collected here the selected wisdom and worth of this might> 
nation, I cannot restrain my indignation at the foul and ground- 
less slander. Whatl thxj right of representation of a whole 
State to be decided upon party grounds 1 the elective franchise 
to be sacrificed at the shrine of party I I do not believe it, sir. 
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I do not believe it. A degree of corruption which would war« 
rant such a soppositioo, exceeds my comprehenRion. I have a 
better opinion of my kind ; and, if I had not, sir, I wonld trust 
to fear even after I had lost confidence in hcHiesty. No party in 
this country dares tamper with the elective franchise of a whole 
State. No party dares remove a corner*stone at the risk of bring- 
ing the whole edifice tumbling about their ears^ No party dares 
place the match to a magazine^ whose explosion, they must know, 
will blow them to atoms. The People guard with more than 
Argus^vigilance the right of representation, for it has not been 
long since their fathers fought for it; and woe betide the party 
which shall attempt to steal from thera the Hesperian fruit. 

Did I think that rumor spoke truth ; that faction would usurp 
the seat of judgment, and partisan prejudice, instead of the Con^ 
stitution and the laws, furnish the rule of decision, tlien, indeed^ 
I should deem it worse than useless to tresp&<%8 upon your 
patience. With slow and melancholy steps I should return to 
those who sent me here, and tell them that the days of the 
Republic were numbered ; that the spirit of liberty had departed, 
and in its stead a demon had entered and taken possession of the 
body, directing its movements and controlling its functions. 

I would that I wielded the spear of Itburiel, that with i>< I 
might touch the foul fiend of party, should he dare " squat i»ke 
a toad" to whisper false suggestions in the ear of this Houm; 
then would he start up in all his horrid deformity, with a vi&b^e 
more hideous than that of the dark Mokanna, the Veiled Propfc.et 
of Ehorassan.* But, as I have said, I cannot believe ther^ m 

*DreadftiI it was to see the ghostly stare, 
The vtony look of horror and despair, 
Which some of these expiring rictims east 
Upon that moclcing Fiend, whose reil, now raised, 
Showed them, as in death's agony they gased. 
Not ttie long-promised light, lite brow, whose beamliv 
Was to come forth, all conquering, all redeeming. 
Bat features horribler than Hell d*er traced 
On its own brood ; no Demon of the Waste, 
No church-yard Ghole, caught lingering in the light 
Of the blest sun j e*er blasted human sight 
With lineaments so foul, so fierce as those 
The Impostor now, in giinning mockery, shows. 

LcOla RooKk. 
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anything to fear on this score. The hoands of party may how* 
aroand these walls, but surely they will not dare to enter within 
their saored precincts. 

In approaching the subject of this controvery, I confess, Mr. 
Speaker, I am filled with alarm at the magnitude of the task I 
have undertaken. In ordinary questions of law, decision trayels 
with confidence and ease upon the highway of precedent, but 
penetrates, with slow and doubtful steps, among the less beaten 
paths of constitutional construction. In searching into the prin- 
ciples of organic law, in examining and measuring the exact 
extent and relative position of the pediments and arches which 
sustain the pillars and walls ot the political fabric, skill and 
experience should be the companions of reason. I am aware 
bow greatly I lack both. I know that I have around me 
materials more than sufficient for the construction of an impreg- 
nable argument ; but that very abundance, from which the eye 
cf a more experienced artificer would select at once the portions 
most appropriate for the work, distracts my attention and con- 
fuses my choice. 

Sir, this controversy is of an importance unsurpassed by any 
that can arise out of our political system. It involves not merely 
the question, whether A. or B. is entiticd to a seat on this floor 
as the Representative of the People of the State of Mississippi ; 
but the question, also, whether the right to choose such Repre- 
sentative resides with the People of that State, or in this House ; 
whether the laws of that State, enacted in accordance with an 
express mandate of the Constitution of the United States, are 
mere nullities ; whether the executive authority of a State has 
the power, at his discretion, to abrogate and nullify an admitted 
ctmstitutional law. It involves more than this ; it involves the 
question whether this Hoqso can, under cover of its power of 
judging of the elections, qualifications and returns of its mem- 
bers, nullify a constitutional law of a State, or of Congress, fix* 
ing the time for the election of Representatives to Congress. 
This is not all ; it involves the right of the delegations of one- 
half of the States to the very seats which they now occupy. In 
fact, it involves the constitutional character of every House of 
Fe'^esentatives that ever assembled in this hall. Such are some 
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of the considerations which will arise in this discasslon, and I 
doabt not, their magnitude and importance will command atten« 
tion, and insure the most mature deliberation. 

I lay down the following propositions, which I shall endeavor 
to demonstrate in the course of my argument : 

1st. That Messrs. Claibobnk and Gholson never were oon- 
tttitutionally or legally elected Representatives from the State of 
Mississippi to the 25th Congress ; and that the election in July 
last, under which they claim, was absolutely and wholly void — 
a mere nullity. 

2d. That, if said election was good for anything, it was good 
only for the period of time anterior to that fixed by the law of 
the State for the general election, to wit, the first Monday and 
day following in November; inasmuch as said July election was 
ordered to fill that period only, and was h olden by the electors 
for the purpose and with the intention of filling that period only ; 
and that, in point of fact, no election was ordered or holden in 
Mississippi in July last for Representatives to the 26th Oongress. 
• 8d. That, in November last, my colleague and myself were 
constitutionally and legally elected Representatives from the 
State of Mississippi to the 25th Congress. 

But I am met upon the threshold by the gentlemen, and told 
that I shall not be permitted to demonstrate a single one of these 
propositions ; that, at the special session, a resolution involving 
them all was adopted by this House ; that the whole matter be- 
came thereby rea adjudieata ; and that the decision, so made, 
was final and conclusive, incapable of revision, and binding upon 
all the world. They tell me that, even admitting the three pro- 
positions laid down by me to be true, still they are entitled to 
♦lieir seats, by virtue of the judgment of this House ; and that, 
by said judgment, the State of Mississippi is estopped from prov- 
ing that they are not her Representatives. Such is the position 
which the gentlemen have assumed before the committee, and 
such is the ground which they occupy before the House. Dipped, 
Achilles-like, in this judicial Styx, they deem themselves invul- 
nerable ; but I trust I shall be able to find some soft place in 
heel or head, to which the arrow of truth may cleave itg way. 
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Hftve the gentlemen conddered well the attitude in whu:> iuty 
place themselves by tliis com*se ? Was not their better angel 
nodding at his post when they resolved upon it? Was there 
nothing in the manner and circumstances under which that de- 
cision was obtained, which should make tliem feel a particular 
dshoacy in using it for the purpose of smothering the present in- 
vestigation? Whither has fled that lofty magnauimity which, 
at the last session, induced the gentlemen to institute proceed- 
ings against themselves, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
rights of their constituents ; that delicate sensibility which could 
not brook a shadow of doubt as to the legitimacy of their repre- 
sentative character ; that fostering protection of the elective 
francliise ; that deep veneration for the voice of the Feeble ; 
that ready obedience to their will? 

Do the gentleman really wish to represent the People of Mis* 
sissippi, whether they will or not ? Do they actually intend to 
set up a majority of sevehteen votes here against a majority of 
seven thousand at home ? Did they obtain this decision for the 
purpose of extending the powers delegated to them by the 
People ? Whom do they consider their constituents, the People 
of Mississippi or the members of this House, that they should 
base their rights here upon the action and will of the latter, in- 
stead of the former ? Does not their valor outrun their disore- 
t'on in this matter ? A bold man was he, that ancient one, who 
stole the fire from Heaven and hid it in a hollow reed ; but not 
le^s bold is he who would steal the elective franchise from the 
people of a whole State, and hide it in a hollow decision of this 
House. Let them remember the fete of Prometheus, " the vul- 
ture and the rock.- ' Oome, I cast down my glove, and challenge 
them to do battle upon the merits of this cause. What I are 
they afraid to break a lance or shiver a spear in fair lists upon 
the open plain, that' thus silent and sullen they retire behind the 
wall, and hide in an intrenchment, constructed, one would judge, 
for the very purpose of protecting themselves against their con- 
stituents ? Perhaps they are content with tie laurels won on a 
former occasion, when, as I am told, in right knightly style they 
held a passage at arms, and challenged all comers^ Thev pranced, 
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it 18 said, in gallant gniso around the lists, and their trnmpet of 
defiance rung forth loud and clear. But well they knew the while, 
that two thousand long miles, with many b lofty ra<KmtAin and 
many a broad and rushing river intervened between themselves 
and those whom they thus summoned to the contest. That sum- 
mons is at length answered by the People of Mississippi, on whose 
Dohalf, and as an bumble champion of whose rights, I now 
appear. Fast and far I hare ridden to meet the gentleman's high 
defiance. Ivanhoe has returned from the Holy Land, and the 
Disinherited Knight dares the proud Templar to the ctimbat. 

Again, and for the last time, in the name of Mis£^3sippi, the 
lady-love whose gage we both j^ofess to wear, I call npon the 
gentlemen to come forth from their casrtle of " reg et^judicata^"^ 
Bs th^ cadi it, and meet this controversy npon fair and open 
ground. 

They decline the invitation. Well, if they "fnll n<yt come to 
me, I will go to them. I will attack this fortress in whioh they 
have taken refuge. It strikes me that it can be erthrr stormed 
or starved into a surrender; for I do not believe that its defen 
ces are tenable, or its garrison victualled for a very l.viig siege. 
Let the gentlemen remember, too, that they have rendered 
themselves ftilly liable to the operation of that rule of war which 
denies quarter to those who attempt to defend an untenable 
portion. 

Let us BOW examine into the character of this res adj^tdicata 
which, like the seal of Solomon, bas dosed up th» whole 
matter. 

At the special sesaon of Oongress in September last, Mesj^s. 
Olaibome and ^holson appeared and took their seats on the 
first day thereof, as Representatives from the State of Mississippi. 
They participated in the organization of the House, and in all 
business transacted by it, nntil the fourteenth day of the session, 
when Mr. Oholson introduced the following resolution, which 
was adopted by the House : ^^ Resolved^ That the Committee of 
Elections be instructed to report upon tJte certificate of election 
i>f Messrs, Clmbome cmd Gholson^ the members elect from Mis« 
lAssippi, whether tbej are members of the 25th Congress or not; 
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and that said oommittee take into their consideration the prooli^ 
matioQ of hid excellency Obarles Lynch, Gt>yemor of said State, 
and the writ of election issued in accordance with said procla- 
mation on the 18th day of June, 1837, and also the act of the 
legislature of the State of Mississippi entitled ^ An act to regulate 
elections, approved March 2, 1833.' " Upon this reference the 
Oommittee of Elections made a report, concluding with the fol- 
lowing resolution : ^^ Renohed^ That Samuel J. Gholson and John 
F. H. Claiborne are duly elected members of the 25th Congress, 
and, as such, are entitled to their seats." This resolution was 
adopted by the House, and its adoption constitutes the res adju- 
dieata which the gentlemen set up as final and conclusive of the 
whole matter, both upon the House and upon the State. 

Now, wltli regard to this action of the House, I take the 
following points : 

1st. That it was not a judicial act of this House at all, nor was 
it adopted by this House acting as a judicature. 

2d. It was not a decision or adjudication upon the election, 
qualification, or return of myself and colleague, our election and 
return having taken place long since said pretended adjudication. 

8d. That so far as said pretended adjudication goes to alter or 
annul the law of Mississippi, fixing the time for the election of 
her representatives to the 25th Congress, it is void ; this House 
having no power, either legislative or judicial, to alter or annul 
a constitutional law of a State fixing the time for the general 
election of her representatives to Congress. 

4th. Said pretended adjudication is not conclusive upon the 
State of Mississippi, because, she was neither a party to the 
proceeding upon which it was based, nor had any notice thereof 
either actual or oonstructive. 

5th. Said pretended adjudication was founded upon palpable 
mistake, and the House is bound to review it. 

1st. The adoption of said resolution was not a judical act of 
this House. 

Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were in possession of tlieir 
seats, participating in all the business of the House: no one 
contested their election, and the resolution introduced by tliem^ 
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Belves originated entirsly out of their delicate sensibilities on the 
subject, and was nothing more than an application to the House 
for its advice and opinion upon the validity of their return. 
Such was the understanding and view of the committee, as 
appears from the folJo\^ing extract from their report: "No 
objection," says the committee, "is made from any quarter to 
Ihe right of the gentlemen elect to their seats, only by and 
through themselves ; on account of the peculiar circumstances 
under which the election was held, their own delicacy and sense 
of propriety have prompted them to invite a scrutiny into their 
right to seats in this House." 

This shows that the whole proceeding originated in the tender 
consciences of the gentlemen, and that the House was applied to 
as a sort of Lord Chancellor, to quiet their scruples ; the resolu- 
tion of reference did not contemplate or authorize an investigation 
either into the election or qualification of the sitting meujbers ; 
the reference is special, "instructing the committee to report 
upon the certificate pf election of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholsou, 
the members elect from Mississippi, whether they are members 
of the 25th Congress or not," &o. This confined the committee 
to the return alone, and the resolution reported by them, and 
adopted by the House, must be construed in connexion with the 
resolution of reference, and really amounts to no more than a 
resolution, that upon their certificate of election, or return, 
it appeared that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were duly 
elected, &c. 

The jurisdiction of the committee was limited to this question, 
and their action cannot be legitimately construed as extending 
beyond it. Their whole power over the subject was derived 
from and limited by the resolution of reference. So far as they 
intended to embrace in their report any other matter than the 
return, they exceed their authority, and travelled beyond the 
record. 

Will any one contend, for instance, that the committee would 
have been authorized, under the special reference above set forth, 
to have Investigated the question of qualification ? It seems to 
me perfectly, clear that the reso ntion of reference did not con* 
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template or authorize an examiDatton or d<oidon of the absohtta 
right of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson to seats in the twenty- 
fifth Congress, but only of their credentials or certificate of elec- 
tion, to ascertain whether they had been returned, and could 
exhibit, by their certificate of election, a prima facie showing of 
right It was the question oi prima fade and not ahsoluU right 
which the committee were directed to investigate. 

The gentlemen say to the House, ^^ Upon our certificate of eleo 
tion, are we entitled to take our seats as members of the twenty 
£fth Congress ? We have doubts upon the subject^ and our liigh 
sense of delicacy has impelled us to ask the opinion of the House.^^ 
The House, through its committee, examines the certificate of 
election, and answers the gentlemen by a resolution that they 
are duly elected, and entitled to seats. Now, the extent of this 
response must be measured by the extent of the inquiry ; and, so 
measured, amounts to no more than this : '* Upou your certificate 
of election you are entitled to seats ; in other words, you have 
made a prima fobcie showing, sufficient to authorize you to take- 
seats as members of this body.'' 

The whole of this amounted to no more than what had 
been already tacitly decided by the House in the case of 
every one of its members ; for the very admission of a person 
to be sworn as a member, is as much a decision and adjudi- 
cation of his right of membership as 2k positive resolution of the 
House affirming the nght. Yet it is every day's occurrence 
for the sitting member to be ousted of his seat when contested, 
%fter the House has decided, by admitting him to be sworn, that 
he was entitled to it. In the present instance thf> House had, 
by permitting Messrs. OIm^Isou and Claiborne to participate in 
its organization, and take part in its proceedingsi, as fully decided 
upon their right to seats as by the resolution subsequently 
adopted. Neither the tacit nor the open decision, however, can 
b*> considered in the nature of a judicial act. To constitute this 
there must be parties and a contest— of which there was neither 
in the present case. The conclasion to which I am brought by 
these considerations is, that the resolution adopted by the Hons« 
Open the report of the committee, when taken and oon- 
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«t7ned, as it mnst be, in connexion with the resolution of 
reference, is merely an expression of the opinion of the Hoiiso' 
that these gentlemen had been daly returned, and upon their 
certificate of election^ in otiier words, prima fade^ were entitled 
to seats in the twenty-fifth Congress. If this conatructitm 
be correct, then the ad(»ption of that resolution interposes no 
obstacle in the way of the present investigation. 

2d. At all events, the action of the Honse at the last session 
cannot be considered an adjudication npon the election, qualifica- 
tions, or return of myself and colleague ; for the election had not 
taken place, and the subject-matter did not exist for adjudication. 
If the House adjudged upon any thing, it was only npcn the 
matter before it, and not prospectively upon future elections. 
The resolution adopted by this House does not profess to decide 
upon the November election ; neither does it in anywise refer 
to it, nor was it competent to do so. Any prospective decision 
in relation to that election would have been clearly coram non 
judice. It is suflScient, however, to say there is no such decision. 

The resolution adopted at the last session may appear incom- 
patible with the claim which I advance: but this is no more 
than happens every day in courts of justice, to whose acts gentle- 
men seem so anxious to assimilate this proceeding. A court, to- 
day, solemnly adjudges a piece of property to belong to A. ; to- 
morrow, a better title is exhibited by B. ; and the same court 
adjudges the same property to B., apparently in direct contradic- 
tion of its previous decision ; nor would the court permit such 
previous decision to be interposed as a bar to the claim of B. I 
take it to be clear that, even according to the strictest technical 
rules which govern judicial proceedings, a decision by this House 
that the July election was valid, is not an adjudication that th© 
November election would be invalid. If this position is correct, 
then the question of the validity of the election of myself and 
colleague in November is res integra^ and cannot be in any sort 
affected by any previous decision of this House upon any other 
election. 

I come now to the third position, which I have laid down in 
reference to tliis poiift. It is, "that so far as said pretended 
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a^odication goes to alter or annul the law of MisFispipii, fixing 
the time for the election of her representatives to ihe twenty- 
fifth Congress, it is void ; this House having no power, either 
legislative or judicial, to alter or annul a constitutional Jaw 
of a State fixing the time for the general election of representa- 
tives to Congress.'' The question arising out of this position 
is one of vast importance, involving considerations of the 
highest magnitude. There cannot ari^^e out of our political 
system a question of deeper interest than that which involves 
the extent of the powers of this House over the subject of 
representation. No case has ever before happened in which a 
direct collision has occurred between this House and one of the 
States, in relation to their respective constitutional powers over 
this matter. Such, however, is the unpleasant attitude which 
the State of Mississippi and this House now occupy in regard to 
each other. I approach the investigation of this question with 
great diffidence. I find myself walking upon untrodden ground ; 
no light of precedent guides my footsteps; and it is with an 
inexperienced eye that I shall attempt to ascertain, from the 
great principles of the Constitution itself, the true rule of coa 
struction. 

The power of this House over the subject of representation is 
derived from the following clause of the 6th section, 1st article 
of the Constitution : " Each house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own members." Now 
what is the extent of the jurisdiction conferred by this danse t 
Does it give to the House a full and complete jurisdiction over 
the whole subject-matter of representation ? Or does it confer 
only a limited and special jurisdiction over particular portions 
of the subject? I humbly conceive that the latter question alore 
can be answered in the affirmative. 

The designation and specification of particular portions of the 
subject-matter necessarily precludes the idea of a general juris- 
diction over the whole; more especially when ot^er portions 
are expressly placed under the jurisdiction of other departments 
of Government. 

Now, the subject-matter of representation is parcelled out by 
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tlie Oonstitntion among divers departments of tlie State ami 
Federal Governments, and I conceive the proposition too plain 
to admit of contradiction, that each of these departments or 
depositaries is bound to exercise the portion of power assigned 
to it, without infringing upon or interfering with the constitu- 
tional powers of the other agents or dei)Ositaries, and that any 
such infringement or interference would be a palpable violation 
of the Constitution. The Constitution directs that representa- 
tion shall be apportioned among tlie States in proportion to num- 
bers, &c., and directs that an enumeration shall l>e made at stated 
periods as the basis of such apportionment. Now, after an ap- 
portionment has been constitutionally made by law, will any one 
contend that tliis House, under the power of judging of the eleo- 
ti<ms, returns and qualifications of its members, could change or 
alter such apporticmment? For instance, the State of Virginia 
is entitled, by the present apportionment, to twenty-one mem- 
Vrs: suppose, upon the presentation of her delegation, the 
House had decided that she was entitled to ten only, and had 
adopted a resolution to that effect; would such a resolution have 
been binding either upon the House or upon the State ? Clearly 
not. It would have been a palpable usurpation .on the part of 
the House, and, if perasted in, would have constituted a virtual 
dissoluticm of the government. Here is one portion of the sub- 
ject-matter of representation, not falling within the scope of the 
judicial power of the House. 

Again, the Constitution provides, in the 2d section of the 1st 
article, that ^^the House of Eepresentatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the several 
States." Can this House, by virtue of its judicial power over 
the elections of its members, make a valid and binding deci- 
sion, extending their term of service beyond two years? Clearly 
not; otherwise Congress might declare itself perpetual, and we 
should soon have a rump parliament. No one will contend, for 
one instant, that such a power resides in the House. But, why 
not? Because, the Constitution has itself decided that matter; 
and thereby placed it beyond the jurisdiction of the House. 
Here, then, is another portion of the subject-matter of represen* 
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totion, and a portion, also, of the subject of election, to wit, th« 
terra of flervice, upon which a resohiiion or adjudication of thi» 
Hou8<» would be entirely powerless and nugatory. 

Again, the Constitution, after defining the basis of representa- 
tion, and prescribing the term of service, as before mentioned, 
provides that ^Hhe times, places and manner of holding electionn 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time hy law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
p.aces of choosing Senators.^' The State Legislatures have theu 
the power of fixing the time of holding elections for Representa- 
tives, subject to no constitutional limitation except that con- 
tained in the 2nd section of the 1st article, which directs that 
the time shall be in every second year. Now I take it, that a 
legislative act, authorized and commanded by the Constitution, 
has all the sanction and validity of the constitutional provision 
itself, from whence it is derived; and that the constitutional 
lotion of the Legislature of a State, fixing the time of holding 
elections for Representatives, can no more be annulled or disre- 
garded by this House, whether acting in a judicial or legislative 
capacity, than the same provision or designation incorporated in 
the Constitution itself. Now, will any one contend for one 
instant, that if the Constitution had itself provided that the 
election of Representatives from the State of Mississippi to the 
25th Congress should take place on the first Monday and day 
following of November, this House could have annulled such 
constitutional provision in advance, so as to have rendered the 
election held under its authority void ? Would not rather such 
adjudication of the House have been void, so far as it violated 
the constitutional regulation ? Upon what principle is an adju- 
dication of this House in violation of the constitutional provision 
in relation to the times of holding elections, more binding than 
an adjudication extending the term of service, in violation of 
the clause of the Constitution limiting it to two years ? Yet, in 
the latter case every one will admit that the action of the House 
would be void; why not in the former? It seems to me dear 
that no decision of this House alone can affect or change the term 
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-•f service, the apportionment of representation, or the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections, as constitutionally fixed 
by the State Legislatures, or by law of Congress. It is where 
these provisions leave off that the jurisdicMon of this Houce 
commences, with power to judge, First, of the election itself ; 
that is, whether the election has been holden at the time, place, 
and in the manner prescribed by the State Legislature, or law of 
Congress, as the case may be; such regulation of the State 
Legislature, or law of Congress, constituting the rule by which 
the House is bound to judge. Secondly, of the qualifications. 
The qualifications of a Representative are designated in the Con* 
stitution itself, and the jurisdiction of tlie House over this 
subject empowers it to decide whether the persons elected 
possess the qualifications required by the Constitution, but gives 
no authority to add to or diminish the constitutional requisitions. 
Thirdly, of the returns. Here the House has a broad jurisdiction, 
to judge of the actual result of an election, and of all the various 
modes by which that result is ascertained. 

In regard to the extent of the judicial power of the H()use, wo 
may read an instructive lesson from the history of the British 
Parliament. The House of Commons had claimed from time 
immemorial, as one of its privileges, and a right inherent in its 
very constitution, the judicial power of deciding upon the elec- 
tion, qualifications, and returns of its members. In tiie exercise 
of this acknowledged jurisdiction, it undertook, in the case of the 
Middlesex election, to decide that the expulsion of a member 
constituted disqualification, in derogation of the law under which 
expulsion did not constitute disqualification. In pursuance of 
this decision, John Wilkes, who had been previously expelled, 
was adjudged incompetent to sit for the county of Middlesex, 
though elected by an overwhelming majority ; and Mr. Luttrell, 
who had received a small vote, was declared duly elected. 
Upon this arose one of the most violent civil contests on record; 
the People, justly alarmed at the arbitrary decision of the House 
of Commons, declared it to be a palpable violation of the Con- 
stitution, and a dangerous infringement of the popular rights ; 
they denied the power ot the House to decide in cases of election, 
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contrary to law, and denounced the claim of the House to Uk 
exdasive judicial power, final and conclusive over the whole 
subject of election, as fatal to the liberties of the country. The 
whole nation became aroused, and for fourteen years the 
indomitable spirit of British freemen waged continual war on 
this subject, against a determined administration and an obsti- 
nate House of Oommoes. Popular right at length prevailed 
over legislative usurpation, and was only satisfied by the utter 
expunction from the journals of the obnoxious decision of the 
House. 

This very power of altering or setting aside the State regula- 
tions is, by the Constitution, reserved to Congress alone, to 
exercise by law. If the decision of this House is of sufficient 
force to overturn the legislative action of the State, then this 
House possesses, judicially, the same power of repealing and 
annulling the action of the State legislatures, which was mani- 
festly intended to be entrusted only to the joint action of Con- 
gress and the Executive, and entrusted, too, with a degree of 
jealousy and misgiving on the part of the States, as I shall 
hereafter show, unequalled in the delegation of any otlier power. 

I shall not, at this moment, go into the argument upon the 
constitutionality of the law of the State of Mississippi, fixing 
the time for the general election of her representatives to Con- 
gress. This belongs to future consideration. At present, I claim 
the conclusion that, if such law is constitutitmal, this House had 
no constitutional power, either legislative or judicial, to annul 
it; and that the adjudication of this House under discussion, so 
far as it does infringe upon such constitutional State action, is 
void. 

I come now to the fourth position, that said pretended acyv 
dication is not conclusive upoil the State of Mississippi, inasmuch. 
as she was not a party to the proceeding upon which it wft% 
based, and had no notice thereof, either actual or constructive.* 

The general principle of law is, that the judgment of a cou?^, 
of competent jurisdiction is binding upoji the parties only, Aftei 
the parties to a controversy have been heard, or have had a» 
opportunity of being heard, it is both just and proper that litig»> 
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tiou should cease, and the decision be final. The pullio good 
requires it. Interest reipuMic<B ut sit finis litium. The general 
rule is based upon abstract justice and public policy, both of 
which would be violated by its application to the prescnc case. 
The State of Mississippi was not a party to the proceeding at th^ 
special session. 

It is contended, I know, that she was substantially a party, 
and that she was present and heard in the matter, through her 
agents and attorneys, Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson ; but this ia 
a clear begging of the question. Mississippi denies that these 
gentlemen were her agents for the purpose of claiming seats in 
the twenty-fifth Congress. They produced no power of attorney 
from her, authorizing them to act for her in this behalf. The 
power of attorney which they received from the State author- 
ized them to act as her agents in claiming seats at the special 
8e>^sion only. This power of attorney was suppressed, and evi- 
dence given which deceived at least a portion of the Ht)use into 
the belief that the People of Mississippi had chosen these gentle- 
men as their agents for two years. All that Mississippi asks now 
is the right of showing that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson never 
were her agents to the twenty-fifth Congress. If she can show 
this, surely no one will pretend that she is bound by the acts of 
pseudo-agents. This question of agency, which gentlemen so 
cavalierly take for granted, is the very gist of the controversy — 
tJie very matter of dispute. But the petitio prineipii is an 
exceedingly convenient mode of argument in a bad cause ; and 
it is an excellent and ingenious practice to assume what you can- 
not prove. 

The only parties before the House at the last session were 
Mersrs. Claiborne and Gholson. Now if, in the action taken by 
them in obtaining the decision of the House, they were not the 
agents of Mississippi, but had transcended the authority dele- 
gated to them, then it follows that Mississippi was not directly 
or indirectly, in point of fact, or in legal contemplation, a party 
to the proceeding. That she had notice, ei.her actual or con- 
structive, no one pretends. I take it, then, to be clear that if 
she can show that Messrs. Claiborne and Ghobon exceeded ih« 
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aothority delegated to them in claiming seats for the whok 
term of the twenty-fifth Congress, she can neither bo considered 
ft party to, nor bound by, such unauthorized action on their part. 
I come now to the fifth and last branch of this subject, viz. 
**that said pretended adjudication was founded upon palpable 
mistake, and that this House is bound to review it." All courts, 
both of law and equity, review their decisions when they appear 
to have been based upon palpable mistake: courts of law, by 
new trials and torits of error coram nobis; courts of equity, by 
b:\ls of review. And it would be strange indeed, when wrong 
is done through mistake, if there existed no power to rectify it. 
The mistake under which the House labored at the special ses- 
sion arose from its belief that the People of Mississippi voted 
for Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson as representatives to the 
Uti^Pty-fftli Congress^ and intended to elect them for the whole 
lerm. In proof of this, I refer to tlie speech of an honorable 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Howard), in which he bases a 
large portion of his argument and opinion in favor of the sitting 
members upon this supposed intention of the People ; in proof 
of the existence of which he expressly says, " that they had the 
positive testimony of the sitting members in the shape of state- 
ments made in their places ; while, on the other hand, the only 
evidence adduced to repudiate such statements was the procla- 
mation of the Governor, which, it was contended, constituted 
no evidence of the- intention with which the people acted in the 
election held under its mandate." I have been told, also, by 
many honorable gentlemen, tliat they labored under the same 
apprehension, derived from the same source. Now, was the 
term for which the People intended to elect, and did really 
elect, in July, a material fact; and, if so, did tlie House labor 
under a mistake in relation to this fact; and was the decision, 
in any sort, based upon such mistake ? It seems to me, from 
the very nature of representation, that the intention of the Peo- 
ple constitutes the most material subject of inquiry in the inves- 
tigation. Election is choice^ and choice cannot exist without in* 
tention, which is the very soul and life of the whole matter. An 
election is, in fact, nothing more, in all its forms, than a mode of 
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ascertaining the intention of the electors. Wlien, therefore, that 
intention is fully and legitimately ascertained, the election can- 
not be construed as extending beyond the intent and object of 
the electors; in other words, the act should not be construed 
beyond the will of the actors. If, then, the People of Missis- 
sippi did, in July last, intend to elect representatives for three 
months only, and did, in point of fact, vote for the purpose of 
filling that period of time alone, is it not an absurdity and a 
falsehood to assert that such election was for two years? It 
does not affect the matter at all to say that they had no right to 
elect for three months, but had a right to elect for two years. 
The only result of such a proposition would be, that the election 
was void, inasmuch as the people had attempted to do what the 
Constitution did not authorize them to do. It seems to me that 
no proposition can be clearer than this — that an unconstittt- 
tional election for three months cannot be considered a constittt^ 
tional election for two years. To those members, then, who 
believed that the People of Mississippi had a right, in July, to 
elect representatives to the whole of the twenty-fifth Congress, 
the question certainly must be a material one, whether they did, 
in point of fact, do it. The House was made to believe that this 
was the intention of the people, and mdny eloquent appeals 
were made upon this floor, and with great effect, as I am told, 
against too strict and technical a construction of the Constitu- 
tion ; which, it was asserted, would violate the acknowledged 
will and intention of the people. I trust, sir, that the same 
tender regard for the will of the People of Mississippi which 
pervaded the House at the last session, will continue to influence 
it at the present. 

But was the House mistaken in the view taken of the intent 
and object of the People of Mississippi at the July election ? Of 
this there cannot exist the slightest doubt vi\yon the mind of any 
candid man. I have traversed almost the entire State since the 
July election, and mingled freely with n en of all political parties ; 
and I assert, as a matter of fact, without hesitation or fear of 
contradiction, that the electors who voted in July did not vote 
or intend to elect for a longer period than what intervened 
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between that time and the regular election iu November. No, 
sir ; if the gentlemen and all their party could be saved, like th« 
wicked cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, by the production of ten 
righteons men, of any political creed, in the State of Mississippi, 
who would certify that tiie election in July was intended, or 
liolden for a longer period, still tliey would not be able to avert 
the destruction which is ready to fall, like a consuming tire, 
uijon their heads. But I wish not to rest upon my own asser- 
tion only, notwithstanding opportunity has afforded me the 
means of deriving my information in the matter from the best 
possible source — ^the People themselves. 

What is the evidence before the House of the extent and 
object of the July election ? First is the proclamation of the 
Governor, ordering the election for Representatives to fill the 
vacancy, " until superseded by the members to be elected at the 
regular November election." 

It is admitted on aU hands, that the Governor only intended 
to order an election to the called session of Oongress ; and that 
upon the face of the writ, an election is literally ordered only 
for that portion of the term anterior to the general election. So 
far, then, as the Executive action is concerned, the intention is 
conceded to have been in accordance with the terms in which it 
was expressed. Now, did the People vote in obedience to the 
whole writ, or did they select a portion of it as a legitimate 
mandate, and reject the remainder? In other words, did the 
people consider a portion of the writ surplusage, or did they act 
under it according to its admitted terms and meaning? In 
proof that they acted according to the whole command of the 
writ, and elected only for that portion of the term therein spe- 
cified, we have the evidence, of two principal officers of the 
State, of opposite political sentiments, acting in obedience to 
the law of the State, under the responsibility of an oath, and 
both liable to impeachment, if they have officially asserted a 
falsehood. The law of the State requires that, after an election 
for Oongress, the Secretary of State shall sum up the votes 
returned, and declare by publication the result of the election. 
In tliis instance he performed his duty, and declared Messrs. 
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Claiborne and Gholson duiy elected to '^ the called session ct 
Congress." This was an official act of the Secretary of State, 
wlio was, be it known, a political friend of l^e members eiect, 
and therefore cannot be supposed to have been actuated by any 
inclination unfavorable to their claims. The law of the State 
further requires that, upon such publication being made, the 
Governor shall issue proper credentials to the persons elected, 
&c. 

The Governor did issue snch credentials, in which he asserted 
the fact, that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson had been elected 
only for that portion of time anterior to the November election^ 
These two official assertions of the highest functionaries of the 
State, in relation to the extent of the July election, are certainly 
entitled to some weight, at least until controverted ; for, how 
can the intention of the people be better ascertained, than 
through the very channels provided by their laws as th« 
medium of its communication ? 

But this is not all the evidence. Thirty days before tlie 
November election, the same sheriffs who had executed the 
Governor's writ, notified the people, according to law, that 
an election would be holden on the first Monday and day 
following in November, for Representatives to Congress ; thus 
positively repudiating the supposition that the ejection which 
they had superintended in July was intended to till the whole 
term. Here, then, is the evidence of more than fifty State 
officers, acting under oath, and asserting that the July election 
was not intended to supersede the November election. Again, 
at the November election, about 20,000 electors, a larger number 
than had ever before voted in the State, came forward and 
asserted at the polls that the July election was not intended to 
supersede the November election. Thus, we have on one side 
the united testimony of the Governor, the Secretary of State, 
fifty-one sheriffs, and 20,000 electors. And what have we on 
the other side to counterbalance this great mass of evidence? 
The unassisted and unsupported verbal statements of the sitting 
members. The House was not only mistaken, but deceived ; for 
the proper credentials issued by the Governor, though in the 
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possesion of one of the gentlemen, were 8nppre<*sed, and nevei 
produced either before the House or the committed. The evi« 
dence of their right, as appears from the last report of the com- 
mittee, consisted of a printed statement of the vote in the 
several counties, certified to be correct, but without date, or any 
designation whatever of the time, place, or result of the election 
to which it professed to relate — a sort of floating claim. Which 
will be as good evidence of right to a seat ten years hence as it 
was at the special session. Sir, I do not make the grave charge 
of a suppression of evidence, in the ex parte examination which 
this matter underwent on a former occa^on, without ample 
reason. Indeed, one of the gentlemen not only openly admits 
the suppression, but with a boldness which seems to indicate a 
total want of sensibility as to the impropriety of his course, 
avows that the reason why tlie proper and legal credentials 
were not produced arose from the fact that they limited his 
term of service to the special session. 

The following is the bold avowal made by Mr. Claiborne in 
his written speech^ which has had the peculiar good fortune to be 
placed upon the records of this house : '* The ordinary certifi- 
cate of election, or credentials, were forwarded to my colleague, 
but never received by him. Those sent to me were received : 
Imt perceiving tJuit they contained the limitation of the term of 
service mentioned in the Governor's writ to hold the election, 
toe applied for amd obtained the statement from the Secretary 
of State, to he used in their steadj*"* It thus appears that the 
regular and official evidence of the gentlemen's right to seats 
was kept back, and spurioue^ secondary^ and partial evidence, 
nnknown to the law of the land, introduced in its steady npon 
the express ground that the primary and legitimate evidence did 
not sustain their claim to seats in the twenty-fifth Oongress, It 
is but justice, however, to Mr. 0. to say, that he charges the 
committee with the whole odium of the concealment ; for he 
says in continuation of the remarks above quoted, " All this was 
distinctly stated by us to the Committee of Elections in Septem 
ber last.'' But the Committee of Elections did not see fit to 
communicate to the House this important fact in relation to the 
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very certifi(;ate upon which tliey were instructed to report. 
Knowing, according to the statement of Mr. 0., that a certifi 
cate of election was in existence, but kept back, solely on 
account of its insufficiency to sustain the claim set up by the 
gentlemen possessing it, the committee, in palpable violation of 
the instructions of the House, neither compel its production, nor 
take notice of its existence ; but make a report favorable to tlie 
claimants, based upon partial and secondary evidence, avowedly 
obtaiped for the express purpose of avoiding the effect and 
operation of the certificate of election. 

The committee have not denied the assertion of Mr. 0., that 
he informed them of these facts. Possessing this information, 
I know not how they could reconcile it with their consciences 
to conceal it from the House. However, it is with the facts and 
not with the consciences of the committee that my business 
lies. The facts which I have stated are now uncontroverted. I 
leave them without comment to the judgment of the House, 
with this single question. Were not many honorable gentlemen 
deceived and mistaken as to the intention and extent of tliB 
July election. And did they not consider that intention a 
material fact in arriving at a conclusion fSavorable to the claim, 
of the sitting members ? 

In conclusion of this branch of my argument, I have 'only to 
say, that I have looked and listened in vain for the reason and 
authority upon which to sustain the assumption taken by my 
9pponents, that this House cannot review or reverse its previous 
decision. 

Let us examine the position a moment. By what rule is tliis 
House imperatively governed and bound in its own proceedings? 
First, by the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
passed in pursuance thereof; and, secondly, by the regulations 
adopted for its own government, so long as these regulations 
remain nnrescinded. It is bound no farther. The rules of pro- 
ceeding in courts of justice are of no force in this Hall beyond 
what propriety and a sense of justice may warrant. There is no 
provision in the Constitution, the laws, or the regulations adopted 
by this House, ^hich forbids a review and reversal of the de- 
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oision of the last session. T\\e analogies, drawn from tlie conrti 
of law, address tliemselvos only to the propriety and not to the 
right of this House. From the technical arguments, so elahor- 
aiely deduced from that source, one would rather suppose this 
was a county court, than the high court of parliament. 

It would he strange, indeed, if the American Congress was the 
only body in which wrong (mce committed is incapable of repar- 
ation, and error hardened into a judicial decision, becomes 
impervious to truth. 

The House has, by referring the subject to a committee, 
acknowledged jurisdiction over it, and has thereby decided the 
matter to be still within its control : for it would be a mockery, 
after having proceeded for weeks, through its committee, in tlie 
investigation, now to say that it has the power to exiwnine, but 
not the power to conclude; the power to hear, but not the 
power to judge. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, endeavored to show, not only that 
this House has the power to review its former deci&ion, but that 
justice requires it to exercise that power. I have attempted to 
clear the way to the examination of the great constitutional 
question involved, and trust my labor has not been entirely 
without success. Upon the supposition that the House will 
come to the conclusion that, if wrong has been done, no princi- 
ple stands in the way of its reparation, I shall proceed to the 
examination of the propositions laid down in the early part of 
my argument. And, first, that the election of Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson, in July last, was unconstitutional, null, and void. 

The election was holden in July, by virtue of the proclamation 
of the State Executive. Two questions arise: First. Had the 
Governor of Mississippi constitutional power to order at that 
time an election for Representatives to the Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress? Second. Did he exercise the power? First. Had he tbe 
power? He had it not by virtue of any provision in the Oon- 
gtitution or laws of the State. All his authority over the subjcet 
of election of Representatives to Congress is derived from the 
Constitution of the United States, and is embraced in the follow- 
ing clause. Art. I., sec 2: ^^When vacancies happen in the 
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representation from any State, the Ezeontive authority thereof 
shall i89U6 writs of election to fill such vac&ncies." Upon the 
oonstrnotion of this clause the whole controversy as to the first 
point hinges. Let ns, then, endeavor to ascertain what the 
iramers of the Constitution meant by a " vacancy in the repie- 
sentation from a State/' 

The best rule of interpretation is to ascertain, if practicable, 
tlie intent and object of the law-giver, and then so construe the 
words as to cover the intent and attain the object. This intent 
may be best ascertained by a consideration of the necessity 
which gave rise to the provision. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion, in prescribing the general modes through which the right 
of representation should be exercised, very wisely concluded that 
the regulation of this most important of all political rights should 
be placed in the hands of the Legislatures of the States respec- 
tively, as the safest depositories of so important a trust. Accord- 
ingly they provided, by the fourth section of the first article, 
that **the times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of 
choosing Senators." 

Here the power of prescribing the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections for Representatives is not given to the State 
Executive in any contingency, but to the State Legislature, sub- 
ject to no paramount authority except a law of Congress. But 
if the Constitution had stopped here, it would have been de- 
fective; for though the State Legislatures, knowing when the 
■ regular term would expire, could regulate the time, place, and 
manner of elections to fill the term, yet they could not foresee 
and provide for vacancies which might happen in the representa- 
tion after the term is filled. The regular vacancies which must 
occur in the office biennially and at stated periods could of course 
be foreseen and provided for by legislative action. The power 
to provide for the filling of these periodical vacancies, in the 
office of Representative, was clearly placed with the State Legis- 
latures, subject to tlie control of Congress. But inasnmoh ai 
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vacancies might happen in the representation from a Statef 
chosen according to law to fiR the term — ^by contingencies of 
various sorts, such as death, resignation, <S^., and inasmuch as 
the State Legislature, not being always in session, could not con- 
veniently provide for or act upon such unforeseen contingencies, 
it was thought proper to make it the duty of the State Executive 
to notify the people, and direct an election to be held when such 
an event occurred.. For though the people know, by the general 
election law, when they shall convene and elect their Repre- 
sentatives for each Congress, yet, having once elected them, they 
cannot be supposed to know when a vacancy happens in such 
representation, neither can any law notify them. It is therefore 
rendered the duty of the Executive to issue his writ for the pur- 
pose of informing them that a vacancy has happened. This of 
itself shows that it was not intended to give the Executive the 
power to order an election to fill the regular periodical vacancies 
which constitutionally occur every two years in the office of 
Representative, but only such vacancies as "happen in the 
representation from a State,^' after such a representation has 
been created under the general election law ; for if so, what 
necessity for a writ to notify the people of that of which, by the 
Constitution, they are already apprised ? The terms of the Con- 
stitution, which clothe the Executive with all the power which 
he possesses on this subject, are peculiar, and have never before 
formed the subject of direct decision. The phraseology differs 
remarkably from that used in relation to senatorial vacancies, to 
be provided for by Executive appointment. The language in the 
latter case is: "And if vacancies happen by resignation or other" 
wise^ during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the Exe- 
cutive thereof may make temporary appointments, until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies.** 
Here the term vacancy is generally used, and might, with some 
show of propriety, perhaps, be applied to the office itself. But 
not so in relation to the provision under discussion ; the term 
vacancy, in this case, applies not to the office, but to the repre- 
sentation. It is not, " when a vacancy happens," nor, " when a 
vacancy happens in the office of representative;" but, "when 
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vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the Execu- 
tive authority shall,'' &c. Now, I hold that the oflSce is one thing, 
and tlie representation, which exercises or fills the office, an- 
other ; and that, though there cannot be a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation without a vacancy in the office, yet there may be a 
vacancy in the office without a vacancy in the representation. 
The representation from a State consists of the persons chosen 
to fill the representative offices of that State. 

This representation expires or goes out of office on the 3d of 
March biennially, by constitutional limitation; at least such is 
the construction which has always been recognized by the Gov- 
ernment. Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson constituted the re- 
presentation from the State of Mississippi in the 24:th Congress. 
Their term of service and the 24th Congress both expired on the 
3d of March last In July the Governor issued his writ to fill 
vacancies in the representation from the State to the 25th Con- 
gress ; but there had never been any representation from the 
State to the 25th Congress. How, then, could there have been 
a vacancy in what had never existed ; in other words, how could 
there be a vacancy in a vacancy? There was, when the Gov- 
ernor issued his writ, and ever had been, not vacancies in the 
representation from the StatQ, but a total vacancy of representa- 
tion to the 25th Congress. 

Whatever may be the correctness of my views upon this 
point, no one will deny that the language, spirit, and intent of 
the Constitution combine to place, as far as practicable, the 
matter of elections for Representatives and Senators under 
the control of the State Legislatures, and not under the 
control of the State Executives. The power of the State 
Executive was manifestly intended to complete and perfect the 
system, by embracing that portion of the subject upon which 
legislative action would be inconvenient or impracticable. 
Indeed, so vitally important was it considered to the indepen* 
dence of the States that the legislation should be entirely 
untrammelled in prescribing the time, place, and manner of 
elections, that it was with great difficulty that the States were 
persuaded to acquiesce in the controlling power given to Con- 
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(^688 to make or alter by law Uie State regulations. If yon wit 
look, sir, into the debates in the different conventions npon the 
adoption of the Federal Ooustitntion, yon will find that no prc^ 
yu*ion was more debated <»r received with greater jealousy. Ah 
the States took the gronnd that the most important of their 
pi>litioal powers oonsiste^n the control, thi*<iugh their Legisla- 
tures, over the time, places, and manner of election ; and the 
ultimate supervisory power was reluctantly placed with Con- 
gress, upon the express ground that it was necessary for the 
preservation of the Government ; that, without this provision, 
the States might neglect to make any regulations on the 
Buhject, or might fix the times of election at such periods as to 
prevent a representation, and thereby cause a dissolution of the 
Government. It was admitted in all the debates that this 
power of providing for a deficiency or failure of action on thd 
part of the State Legislatures did not and could not with pro- 
priety reside anywhere else than in Congress. Still the States 
were so jealous on this subject that most of them accompanied 
their ratifications of the Constitution with a solemn protest 
against the exercise by Congress of this power, except in cases 
of failure or neglect on the part of the State Legislatures ; and 
also with standing instructions to ^their delegates, in all future 
time, to obtain, as early as practicable, an amendment of the 
Constitution, limiting the actiim of Congress on this matter to 
such cases of neglect and failure only. The ratifications of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, if not others, contain 
such protests and instructions. 

In all the commentaries upon this provision of the Constitu- 
tion ; in the able essays of the Federalist; in the interpretations 
of that eminent jurist. Judge Story; in the legislative con- 
structions of all the States, it has been considered as well 
settled as any other principle of the Government, that the 
power to provide for any failure, or neglect, or improper regula- 
tion on the part of the State Legislatures in relation to the timey 
places, and manner of election, resides nowhere ex(3ept in a law 
of Congress. That the power cf supplying a d^%iency of legi» 
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ifttive action on tliis subject exists, as lias been advanced in thii 
discussion, in the governors of the States, is a doctrine not less 
novel than absnrd. The second section of the first article, by 
which such power is supposed to be conveyed, was deemed so 
tiifling in its character, and so incapable of misconstruction, 
that it was never once allnded to in the debates in convention 
of any State, nor in the commentaries of any writer. It 
remained for the boldness of the present day to assert that this 
clause contains the great conservative principle, the self-pre- 
serving power, which the foolish framers of the Constitution, 
and the blind generations which came after them, imagined had 
been embraced in the fourth section, and confined in its exer 
else to Congress alone. 

The whole power and jurisdiction over the subject is, by the 
Constitution, divided between the State Legislatures, subject to 
the control of Congress and the State Executive. Now, there 
is no principle of our Government more important or better 
settled than that which limits the exercise of a power to the 
department in which it is constitutionally deposited. It is this 
principle, more than any other, that constitutes the beauty and 
safety of our political system. The executive cannot exercise 
legislative, nor the legislative executive functions. Whatever, 
then, may be the meaning of the clause, '* when vacancies hap- 
pen in the representation from a State," &C., it is clear that the 
power and jurisdiction to direct elections to fill such vacancies 
belong exclusively to the Executive authority of the State. No 
one, I imagine, will contend that the Legislature could direct 
elections to fill such vacancies. So, on the other hand, it will 
hardly be contended that the Executive can exercise the legis- 
lative power given in the fourth section of the first article. 
The powers, whatever they may be, are distinct and inde- 
pendent. 

I have attempted, by a fair construction of both sections, to 
show that the legislative authority embraced the general election, 
and prescribed the time, place, and manner of the election to fill 
the term, after which election the Executive jurisdiction at- 
tached, with power to supply all vacancies which might happen 
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in the representation so previously elected. Tliis constmctioH 
prevents the execative and legislative power from clashing, ia 
consonant with reason and the spirit of the Constitution, and ia 
based upon principles which have been repeatedly recognized. 
The case of John Hoge, page 185 Contested Elections, involved 
the question whether, in the absence of any legislation on the 
subject, the Governor of a State could, when a vacancy had hap- 
pened in the representation from the State, not only issne his 
writ, but fix in it the time and place of election. It was decided 
tliat he could, and upon the express ground that the fourth sec- 
tion of the first article, giving the Legislature the power to fix 
tlie time, place, &c., applied to general elections, and not to casea 
of vacancies which might happen, and that the power given in 
the second section to tlie Executive authority was an exclusive, 
independent power, carrying with it all the incidental powers 
necessary for its complete exercise. I understand it to be ex- 
pressly recognized, both by the decision and the arguments in 
this case, that the executive and legislative powers over elections 
are distinct and independent, and not concurrent ; that the general 
election law of a State has no application to such cases as come 
within the jurisdiction of the Executive, but that the Executive 
can, in such cases, act without any regulation or law whatever 
on the subject. 

The case of Kensey Johns (Contested Elections, p. 874) is still 
more in point. The facts were these : Geo. Read, Senator from 
Delaware, resigned his seat on the 18th September, 1793, during- 
the recess of the Legislature. The Legislature met in January 
and adjourned in February, 1794, without electing a Senator. 
On the 19th of March, after said adjournment, Kensey Johns 
was appointed by the Governor to fill the vacancy. 

Upon this state of facts, the committee reported the following 
resolution, which was adopted by a vote of 20 to 7 : 

•• Resolved^ That Kensey Johns, appointed by the Governor of the State of Dela- 
ware as a Senator of the United States for said State, is not entitled to a seat in the 
Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of the said State havinf 
fotervened between the resignation at the said George Read, and the appointmeni 
of the said Kensey Johns." 

Kow this case was decided obviously upon the principle that 
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ftfter the jnrisdiction of the Legislature atiaclied, the Execntive 
power ceased ; and that ttie failure of the Legislature to exercise 
jurisdiction and perform its duty did not re-invest tlie Executive 
with any authririty on the subject. Yet, after the adjournment 
of the Legislature, there was, according to the doctiiues of my 
opponents, a vacancy, which had Jiappened^ by the failure of the 
Legislature to do its duty. And 80 far as arguments of necessity, 
expediency, or convenience were concerned, it was incumbent 
upon the Governor, as much as in the case now before the House, 
to have filled the vacancy. From the decision in Kensey Johns's 
case, as well as from the general principles of law, I lay down 
the following rule : " That the failure of one department of 
Government to exercise a constitutional power does not author- 
ize another department to exercise it unless such authority is 
expressly delegated to the Constitution." 

I have already laid down the rule deduced from the case of 
Hoge: "That the legislative authority to fix the time, place, and 
manner of election, &c., and the executive authonty to issue 
writs to fill vacancies, are entirely distinct ; in other words, that 
the second and fourth sections of the first article convey sepa- 
rate and independent, and not concurrent powers." 

Let us apply these rules to the present case. And, in the first 
place, let us see whether tlie legislature of the State of Missis* 
sipp' has, by any law, fixed the time, place, and manner of elec- 
tion for representatives. 

The general election law of that State, enacted 2t3 March, 1838, 
prescribes the places and manner of all elections, and expressly 
directs that the election of representatives to Congress shall take 
place on the Ist Monday and day following in November of 
every second year. It will be perceived by this provision that 
the time for the general election is fixed several months subse- 
quent to the expiration of the previous terra. Is this a constitu- 
tional law? In other words, have the State legislatures the 
constitutional power to fix for the general election of re|)resen- 
tatives to Congi*ess a time subsequent to the expiration of the 
Congress preceding that for which the election is to be holden ? 
Will any one dare to say they have not the constitutional power! 

13* 
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If they have it not, what will become of the delegations from 
half the States who at this very moment hold their seats by 
Hrtue of elections holden since the 4th of March last, at the 
times prescribed by the legislatures of their respective States I 
If they have it not, what Congress, since the formation of the 
Government, has been oonstititionally composed ? Sir, if this 
House denies the power of the le^slature of Mississippi in fixing 
the election of her representatives to the twenty-fifth Congress, 
at a period subsequent to the expiration of the twenty-fourth 
Congress, then are one-half its members bound to accompany 
me out of this Hall. The policy of late elections is a good one, 
for it increases the accountability of the representative to his 
constituents, and renders him more amenable to their judgment. 
Before he can be re-elected, his whole course is subject to be 
canvassed, and at the bar of public opinion he is compelled to 
answer for the deeds done in this body. Indeed, so favorably 
has this policy been viewed, that in 1826, a member from North 
Carolina introduced into this House the following resolution : 
^^Besolved^ That a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
propriety of altering the election laws of the several States, so 
as to provide that no election shall take place for members of 
the House of Representatives of the United States until the terra 
of service shall have expired for which they had been elected." 
This resolution was referred to a select committee ; and though 
the committee afterwards reported that it was inexpedient at 
that time to make any change in the election laws of the several 
States, yet this very report (at a time when so many States pur- 
sued this mode) shows that such election laws were recognized 
as constitutional and proper. The case of Herrick, which you 
will find among your contested elections, and than which no 
case of the sort was ever more ably or fully discussed, recognizes 
and sustains the same principle ; nor can a case or an authority 
be found to repudiate or deny it. 

The only limitation to this power of the legislature is con- 
tained in the first section of the first article of the Constitution, 
which provides that representatives shall be chosen everf/ second 
year. If the law of Mississippi does not violate liiat clause, tkeq 
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is it oonstitntional, and no power on ea/th, except the power 
which ma«le it^ or a law of Congress, can abrogate it. Should 
t)ie legislature of any State refuse to appoint a time for election, 
or appoint it at an improper period, then it would doubtless be 
the duty of Congress to interfere, and by its paramount authority 
regulate the matter. Each State is interested in being duly 
represented in Congress, and that interest was considered sufficient 
to warrant a ready action, on the part of their legislatures, in 
prescribing a proper time, place, and manner of eleciion. But 
inasmnch as it also interests the whole nation, tliat every State 
should be represented, the power was given to Congress of alter- 
ing the State regulations, or making new ones, should necessity 
require it. To have placed an additional control over the State 
regulations in some third department, would have been absurd 
and unnecesEary ; for Congress is surely a safe and ample depo- 
sitory of the national rights and interests in the matter. At any 
rate, it is hardly to be supposed that the constitution would have 
adopted the State Executives as such third department, to pro- 
tect and preserve the Federal Government, upon the failure of 
the State legislatures and of Congress to do their duty. 

I take it, then, to be perfectly clear that the State legislatures 
can constitutionally fix the time for the general election of repre- 
sentatives to Congress at a period subsequent to the expiration 
of the previotis term ; and that sudi a regulation is of binding 
force until changed or abrogated by a law of Congress. If I am 
correct in this conclusion, then the law of Mississippi fixing the 
first Monday and day following of November, of each second 
year, as the time for the election of her representatives, is a con* 
stitntional and valid law ; for Congress has neither changed nor 
abrogated it. Under that law, and in pursuance of all its pro- 
visions, I have been elected a representative from the State of 
Mississippi. If the law is constitutional, then am I the constitu- 
tional representative of that State. It is an absurdity in terma 
to admit the validity of the law, and at the same time oppose its 
operation, and deny the validity of its legitimate action. 

Snppose the Governor bad not ordered a special election in 
July, and I had presented myself with the credentials which I 
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hold, showing my due election in November, under the genent 
election law of the St«te, would there have been a moment's hesi* 
tation in admitting me? Clearly not; for by precisely tlie same 
tenure the members from half the States now occupy their 
seats. 

It is contended by the sitting members, however, that on the 
4th of March last, there happened a vacancy in the twenty-tifth 
Congress, within the contemplation t)f the 2d section, and that 
the Governor had authority to issue his writ to fill it. 

In regard to this position, there is no doubt that on the 4th of 
March the oflSce of representatives from the State of Mississippi, 
in the twenty-fifth Congress, was vacant, and of course there 
wras a vacancy in the oflice, which continued up to the time on 
which the Governor issued his writ. But I have already atr 
tempted to show that it was not a vacancy which had happened 
iia the representation from that State, within the meaning of the 
2d section, Ist article. It was one of those regular, stated, and 
periodical vacancies, for which it was the duty 'of the legislature, 
and not of the Executive, to provide, and for which the general 
election law of the State does, as I contend, make full constitu- 
tional provision. All elections, whether general or special, 
whether by law or by executive authority, are to fill vacancies; 
for an oflice must be vacant before it can be filled ; and a power 
to fill all vacancies would be a power to fill all offices. It is 
true, as the gentlemen say in their argument, that the propriety 
of filling a vacancy does not depend upon the particular mode 
of its happening ; but upon the particular mode of its happening 
may well depend the propriety of placing the power of directing 
the time, place, and manner of filling it in the hands of the Legis- 
lature, instead of the Executive. The Constitution intended that 
all vacancies should be filled ; but it gave to the Legislature 
the authority to direct the filling of the regular periodical vacan- 
cies, and to the Executive the direction in filling vacancies which 
were unforeseen, and the result of accident and contingency. 
Each of these depositaries may neglect to exercise the delegated 
power, but such neglect does not transfer the power. Will any 
one contend that, upon the resignation of a representative, and 
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the delay of the Governor m issuing hjs w^rit, the Legislature 
could order the election to fill such vacancy ? 

It is conceded, on all hands, that the proclamation of the Pre- 
sident, convening Congress, did not create the vacancy, but that 
it existed as fully on the 4th of March as when the Governor 
issued his writ to fill it. Now, for the sake of argument, admit 
that it came within the meaning of tlie 2d section of the 1st 
article, and let us see the result. At what time must the Governor 
issue his writ, ordering an election to fill a vacancy ? The Oon- 
Btitution says, "when vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs," 
&c. The happening of the vacancy, then, indicates the time 
when the executive authority shall act: his duty is clear and 
positive : he has no discretion whether he shall act or not : his 
only discretion is that which necessarily attaches to the exercise 
of the duty, in the fixing of a reasonable time, place, and manner 
of election. The issuing of his writ, denoting the time, place, 
and manner, is a duty incumbent upon him, so soon as he is 
aware " that a vacancy has happened," &c. The vacancy under 
cx)nsideration, if it happened at all, happened on the 4th of March. 
It was a regular, anticipated, and foreseen vacancy. The Gover- 
nor knew beforehand when it would happen ; and was bound, 
immediately upon its happening, to obey the imperative com- 
mand of the Constitution, and issue his writ of election. The 
Constitution does not say "when Congress is convened," or 
" when an emergency arises," or " when the executive authorit> 
deems it expedient and necessary," he shall issue his writ of 
election; but "when vacancies happen," &c., he shall do it. 
The argument of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson, submitted to 
the committee at the special session, presents probably the first 
instance on record of a grave attempt to prove that the execu- 
tive authority of a State is not bound to perform an act which 
the Constitution expressly commands, unless he thinks the per- 
formance of such act necessary and expedient ; and that, if he 
thinks no inconvenience is likely to result from his failure tx> 
obey the command, he need not obey it ; in other words, that 
the performance or non-perfoi mance, by the Executive, of con- 
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stitQtlonal duties, depends entirely upon executive disoredoa 
Sorely these are new and elastic principles of constitntional law, 
and most be exceedingly palatable to executive taste. 

I have always understood that when the Constitution directs 
the performance of an act, by a ministerial officer, the direction 
itself is a constitutional decision that sucli act is necessaiy and 
expedient, and that the agent to whom the performance is as- 
signed, has no right whatever to interpose his discretion or judg- 
ment as to its expediency or necessity. 

I take it, then, tliat the provision making it incumbent upon 
the executive authority to issue his writ., when vacancies happen, 
&c,y is of itself a constitutional decision, both of the necessity 
and expediency of the act, whenever the contingency occurs. 
If I am correct in these positions, and this was a vacancy within 
the 2d section of the Ist article, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that the Governor was bound, immediately after the 4th of 
March (the time when it happened(, to issue his writ of elec- 
tion ; and that he had no discretionary power to abstain from 
the act 

Kow, if the executive authority was bound on the 4th of 
March, to issue his writ of election to fill this vacancy, it seems 
to me clear that the law of Mississippi, professing to provide 
for filing the same vacancy in the November following, is 
an unconstitutional law, and a nullity. The Oonstitution has 
made no provision that the Legislature shall act in those cases in 
which the Executive shall have failed to do his duty. All the 
power of the Legislature is original and independent of executive 
action. If, then, the framers of the Oonstitution intended to 
embrace in the 2d section of the 1st article the cases of periodi- 
cal vacancies, arising from the expiration of the previous term 
of office, they must have considered that full provision was made 
for the filling such vacancies, in the injunction placed upon the 
cixecutive authority to issue his writ whenever they happened. 
I say they must have considered so, for they nowhere made any 
provision to supply the failure of executive action. It is obvionsi 
under snch a construction, that the State Legislatures have no 
power to pass general laws fixing the time for election of Bepre- 
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■entatives, at periods when^ by constitutional provision and in 
oon^ititational contemplation, the office has been already filled 
through the executive authority. In other words, it would be 
absurd to construe the Oonstitution as giving to the Legislatures 
power to do what, in constitutional contemplation, was already 
done. 

But suppose the gentlemen are right in their proposition, 
that the State Executive may issue the writ or not, at his dis- 
cretion. I understand them to admit that if the State Execu- 
tive fails to issue his writ, the election under the general law 
would be good. It is also admitted, on all sides, and fully 
decided in the case of Hoge, that the State Executive has the 
power in his writ of election to designate the time and place. 
Let us see how these propositions can stand together. 

Suppose the Governor of Mississippi had issued his writ, and, 
according to the authority which the gentlemen ascribe to him, 
had ordered an election to have been holden at the same time 
prescribed for the general election, but at different places from 
those designated by the law : suppose a portion of the people 
had voted at the places fixed by law, and the remainder at the 
places appointed by the executive authority; two sets of 
Representatives are chosen; which are entitled to seats ? The 
elections are simultaneous, but under two distinct authorities, 
each claiming the constitutional power to order and direct the 
same. My opponents admit that each possesses the power ; but 
both, of course, cannot exercise it. In the case supjiosed they 
come in direct collision. Which is paramount, the law of the 
State or the executive writ ? 

Even if the powers are concurrent, it is a clear principle, 
that where there are concurrent jurisdictions, that which first 
attaches controls the subject-matter. Now, the law of the 
State fixing the time for the election of Representatives to the 
twenty-fifth Congress on the first Monday of November was 
enacted, and of course its jurisdiction attached, long before the 
Governor claimed his jurisdiction and issued his writ. It ia 
admitted that, but for the executive action, the election in 
fiToTember would have been valid. This drives gentlemeo 
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Inevitably to the position, that the authority of the 8tat« 
Executive is paranioant to the law ; and that every law, either 
of the State or of Congress, fixing the time of election for 
Representatives after the expiration of the previous term, can 
at any time after such expiration of the previous term, be 
abrogated and utterly annulled at the discretion of the State 
Executive. Suppose Congress, under its constitutional power 
to make or alter the election laws, had passed tlie very law that 
Mississippi has enacted: still, according to gentlemen's argu- 
ment, such a law would have been entirely at the mercy of the 
State Executive. This is nullification with a vengeance. South 
Carolina claimed the power to nullify an unconstitutional law of 
Congress: my opponents contend for the right in the State 
Executive to nullify an admitted constitutional law either of the 
Slates or of Congress; for the principle is precisely t!ie 8anr.e, 
whether applied to a law of the State or a law of Congress. 
The law of the State of Mississippi is either constitutional or it 
is not. If it is constitutional, then the appointment of the first 
Monday in November for the time of election, is a constitutional 
decision by the constitutional authority that the first Monday of 
November is a proper time for such election. The Le^slaturo 
has exercised, in fixing that time, the general discretion which, 
by the Constitution, it undoubtedly possessed over the subject ; 
it may have exercised it improperly. The period fixed may be 
too late for public convenience and the general interest. But so 
long as the law continues to be constitutional, the time desig- 
nated in it is constitutionally right and proper. But it may be 
asked, is there no remedy ? Can the States, by improper regu- 
lations on this subject, stop or impede the operations of the 
Government? 

This question has been already answered, in the previous part 
of the argument. 

The sage founders of our political system contemplated the 
possibility, that the States might refuse to make any electioa 
laws, or might make improper ones, and, in consequence, 
expressly delegated to Congress the power ^^ to make or alter 
#aoh regulations.'* The discretion of Congress, in dedding wliat 
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is a proper time, is thus made pararaonnt to that 3f the State 
Legislatures. But, in the present instance, Congress has not 
thought it necessary to alter the State regulation. This, of 
itself, is an admission, on the part of Congress, ttiat the State 
Legislature has not imjroperly exercised its discretion. It has 
then, been decided, by the Legislature of the State of Missis* 
BJppi, having, by the Constitution, full and express jurisdiction 
over the matter, that the first Monday of November last was a 
proper time for the people of that State to elect their Represen- 
tatives to the twenty-fifth Congress. 

This decision has been recognized by Congress as correct, by 
vts failure to interpose its supervisory power to alter the regu- 
lation. And yet the monstrous doctrine is advanced by my 
opponents, that there resided in tlie executive breast a special 
discretion, paramount to the general discretion of the State 
legislature and Congress combined, and fully competent to 
decide that November was not a proper time for the people to 
elect representatives; but that July was; and, accordingly, to 
alter the time from November to July. Will gentlemen point 
out to me the clause of the Constitution conferring upon the 
State Executive so strange and anomalous a power. 

I have offered these views to show the absurdity of admitting 
the right of the State legislatures to ^ the time for the genenii 
election subsequent to the expiration of the previous terms of 
ofBce, and at the same time to contend for the position, that such 
periodical vacancies in the office fall within the provision of the 
second section of the first article, and are subject to be filled by 
virtue of the executive authority. The error into which gentle- 
men fall, in the interpretation of this second section, arises from 
a disregard of one of the most obvious rules of construction; 
which ■ is, that where there are several provisions in regard to 
the same subject, they must be construed together. The same 
provision, and the same words, when taken independently, will 
frequently authorize a construction totally at war with that 
which will be at once acknowledged as the legitimate moaning, 
when the provision is construed in connection with others on 
the lome subject. 
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Did the second section of the first article of the ConstatutioB 
stand alone, it might nndonhtedly hear a construction broaden 
than that which I apply to it — perhaps even as extensive as that 
for which my opponents contend ; and it seems t<> me that the 
committee, on a former occasion, in considering this clanse, did 
construe it as entirely independent, and with a total disregard 
to the other constitutional provisions in pari materid. Now, 
it is perfectly obvious that this clause cannot be fairly inter- 
preted except in connection with the fourth section, which 
relates to the same subject. The second section gives the State 
Executives certain powers over the, subject of elections. The 
fourth section gives to the State legislatures certain powers over 
the same subject. 

Now, before defining the extent of the powers delegated in 
either of these clauses, let us settle a preliminary question. Do 
these two clauses convey concurrent or independent powers ? I 
have already, in a previous part of my argument, asserted my 
views upon this point. Bnt I cannot refrain from again calling 
to it the attention of the House. I assert the powers to be inde- 
pendent ; that one is the complement of the other ; that where 
the authority of the State legislatures ceases, there the executive 
authority commences ; thus embracing the whole subject, and 
constituting a harmonious circle of power. I have shown, from 
the precedents in this House, that this principle has been long 
recognized and adopted as a rule of action. In the case of 
Hoge, it was expressly decided that cases coming within the 
operation of the second section of the first article, do not come 
within the operation of the fourth section. I have further 
asserted the principle, that, in the distribution of the powers 
which, in their aggregate, form the Federal Government, tlie 
Constitution does not contemplate or authorize, in any instance, 
the exei-cise, by two different departments at the same time, of 
the same power Over the same sabject-matter. The adverse 
construction would involve an absurdity. A constitution author- 
izing such a duplicate action, would be so defective that govern- 
ment could not be carried on under it. Like a piece of badly 
eoDstructed machinery, in which the wheels interfere with eioli 
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Other, it wodH soon fall in pieces by the collision of its own 
parts. 

In onstming the two sections of the Constitution which 
regulate the elections to this House, we should endeavor to pre- 
vent their clashing, and not intei-pret one at the expense of the 
other. We must give such a construction as will let both clauses 
live : "tti res magis valeat quam pereaV* 

The construction which I have attempted to establish is of 
this character. I contend that the legislative authority alone 
can prescribe the time of election for filling the regular periodi- 
cal vacancies which constitutionally arise, from the expiration 
of each Congress; and that the executive jurisdiction only 
extends to such vacancies as hnppen, by accident and contin- 
gency in the representation, after the legislative action has been 
exhausted. By my construction, the two clauses can both stand 
without conflict. By the construction of my opponents, they 
clash harehly together, and one is compelled to give way to the 
other. The law of the State is forced to bend to the discretion 
of the State Executive. Like the misletoe bough, which flour- 
ishes at the expense of the tree to which it is attached, till the 
exhausted parent dies, in the greedy embrace of its ungrateful 
oflfspring, so does their construction of the executive power eat 
out and destroy the legislative authority upon which it was 
originally engrafted. 

Gentlemen are forced to admit that the State legislature can 
fix the time for election at a period subsequent to the expiration 
of the previous term ; while, at the same time, it is contended 
that, in all such cases, the State Executive may designate for the 
election such time as he pleases. Now, to be consistent, they 
should deny the existence of this power in the legislature ; for it 
involves an absolute absurdity to claim for the Executive of 
Mississippi the right to fix the time for the election in July; and, 
at the same time, to admit the existence of a legislative power 
to direct the holding of the same election in November. The 
legislature of Mississippi did, by law, direct that the representa- 
tives to the twenty-fifth Congress should be elected on the fii-st 
Monday, and day following, in November. The executive author* 
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ity of the eame State, did direct an election (which gentlemei 
contend was also for the twenty-fiftli Congress) to be holden \l 
July preceding. Now, it Bceins to me self-evident that either 
the legislative or ezecative action was without constitotional 
sanction ; for the act of one is clearly invalid. The accidental 
call of an extraordinary session of Congress, and the embar- 
rassing condition of the country, are not, either separately or 
combined, sufficient to suspend the operation or vaUdity of a 
constitutional law. I take it that such consideratic^ns have no 
legitimate bearing whatever upon the question in controversy. 
Let, then, gentlemen boldly and directly take the ground which 
they have indirectly taken ; let them grapple the qnestion hon- 
estly and fairly ; let them assert, at once, the position that the 
State legislatures cannot constitutionally fix the election of their 
representatives to Congress at times subsequent to the expiration 
of the term preceding that for which the election is to be 
holden; for this position is the necessary consequence of their 
assumption, that this very power resides with the State Execa- 
tive. 

If the view of the Constitntion which I have taken be correct, 
then the Governor of Mississippi bad no power to order an elec- 
tion in July last, and the election held under his mandate was 
unconstitutional and void. 

I^ however, I am mistaken in my construction, and the 
Governor had the power to supersede the law, and order an 
election for the twenty-fifth Congress, the question then arbea, 
did he exercise it ? The proclamation or writ of the Governor, 
after reciting that a vacancy had happened, by the expiration of 
the previous term of service, commands the difierent sheriff to 
hold an election for representatives to fill such vacancy, ''^ until 
superseded by the members to he elected at the next regular elec- 
tiorij on the first Monday^ and day followi'ng^ in November 
next:' 

The proclamation or writ, it will be perceived, does not, in 
point of fact, order an election for the whole of the twenty-fifth 
Congress, but only for that portion of it anterior to the general 
election in November, and upon its face certainly do«6 no* 
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•nthorize an election for a longer period. Bui, nuder the orea* 
tive power of the migority of the Committee of Elections, it 
has grown up into an ample authority for holding an election to 
fill the whole term. 

The ratiocination by which they arrived at this remarkable 
conclusion is a curioos specimen of argamentative absurdity. 

The Governor, say these syllogistic gentlemen, had no right to 
order an election for a period less than the unexpired term. He 
did, however, we admit, order an election tor only a small por- 
tion of the unexpired term; but we will reject, as surpltuage, 
all that portion of the writ which relates to the time for which 
the election was to be holden, and then it will appear as if the 
Gk>vernor issued a writ for the whole vacancy, though we know, 
in point of fact, that he did not. The writ orders an election 
for three months only, but, by rejecting a portion as surplus- 
age, we shall have two years left. Like the leaves of the Sibyl, 
the writ will grow in value as it diminishes in quantity: the 
more we take from it, the larger it will become ; and by lesson- 
ing it one-half we increase it fourfold. Truly, had these gentle- 
men lived in ancient times, they would have puzzled tiie Sphinx 
with tlmr riddles, and the scholars with their logic. They have 
performed a miracle greater than that which illustrates the 
history of the widow's cruse. The widow continually used of 
the oil, and yet the cruse always remained full; these 
gentlemen, by using from the Governor's writ, not ouly do not 
diminish it, but enlarge its abundance. 

But what is this doctrine of surplusage? Surplusage, in legal 
definition, as well as in common parlance^ means a superfluity — 
more than enough. Now, the writ in this case does no^ con 
tain any superfluity of substance or meaning ; the defect com • 
plained of is, that it does not contain enough. The substance 
of the mandate is an election for three months, when, as gen- 
tlemen contend, it should have been for two years. There is 
clearly, then, nothing of surplusage in the substance of the writ. 
If there are more words than are necessary to convey the 
substance of the mandate, it would constitute a verbal surplus- 
age, and such unnecessary words might be r^eoted. Thii^ 
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however, is Dot the case. The words rejected hy the oommittat 
as snrplosage, form a component and essential part of the man- 
date. It is manifest that there is no snperfluons suhstance to 
reject ; for the complaint arises from a deficiency, and I know 
of no rale hy which, in the construction of an instrament, you 
can reject words, as surplusage, which form an essential part of 
the meaniug ; when, hy such rejection, you change entirely the 
substance and character of the document. Gentlemen say that 
the Governor had no right to limit tlie term of service. The 
conclusion, then, is, that he has issued an unconstitutional man- 
date. If so, it is void. What right have you to construe an 
unconstitutional act into a constitutional one, in violation of the 
admitted intent and express meaning of the actor ? 

You say the Governor had the authority to issue a writ of 
election for the whole unexpired term. Very well. The 
answer is, and it seems to me a satisfactory one, he has not 
done it Suppose he had issued no writ at all : could you have 
rejected his neglect as surplusage, and sustained an election held 
without any executive mandate ? It seems to me you could do it 
with as much propriety as you can sustain an election for two years 
under a writ ordering one for three months. If hy construction 
eighteen months can be forced into a writ, against its admitted 
meaning, I see no reason why the whole writ may not be created 
by construction. It is perfectly obvious that^ whether the 
Governor had or had not the power of ordering an election for 
the whole unexpired term of the twenty-fifth Congress, he has 
never exercised or attempted to exercise such power, and it 
would be a monstrous doctrine to assert that, constructively, he 
did what you admit, in point of fact, he did not do. 

From these considerations, as well as from the position which 
I have endeavored to demonstrate, that the Groveraor had no 
constitutjoual authority to order an election in July, I come to 
the conclusion embraced in my first general proposition, to wit : 
'* that the election in July last, under which the sitting memben 
claim their seats, was unconstitutional, null, and void." 

This brings me to the second proposition, that the election 
In July, if good for anything, was good only for the period 
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mnterior to the general election. I shall say but little upon thi^ 
point, inasmuch as most of the principles applicable U it have 
been already discussed in the previous argument. I am decidedly 
of opinion that there was no vacancy whatever, within the 
meaning of the second section of the first article. But, if there 
was, what was its extent? It seems to have been taken for 
granted that it must necessarily be the whole of the unexpired 
term. Upon what principle, however, has this conclusion been 
adopted ? 

The Constitution does not define a vacancy; and the very 
reasoning by which gentlemen arrive at the conclusion, that 
there was in July a vacancy within the executive jurisdiction, 
would limit its extent to the regular November election. 

The reasoning which sustains the power of the Gk)vernor, i^ 
based upon the doctrine of necessity, and upon the supposed 
constitutional intention of authorizing provision by the executive 
writ, for any failure of legislative action. This is the ground 
taken by my opponents. Admitting its truth, then, the fair 
measure of the executive power will be the deficiency of legislative 
action. Now, the deficiency of legislative action extends only 
from the 4th of March to the first Monday in November. After 
that, ample constitutional legislation embraces the subject, and 
fully relieves it from any further necessity for executive assistance. 
By extending the power of the Governor beyond the time for the 
general election, you carry it further than your own constrnction 
of the Oonstitution warrants, and make it trench upon and overrun 
the admitted constitutional action of the State legislature. From 
the arguments and upon the views of my opponents themselves, 
I should feel compelled to define the meaning of the word vaeaney^ 
as used in the second section of the first article, to be ^Hhat 
portion of the office the filling of which is unprovided for by 
constitutional legislation." Neither necessity, convenience, nor 
legitimate construction, can extend the definition. If it be 
correct, then there was a vacancy unprovided for by law, 
extending from the 4th of March to the time of the general elec- 
tion in November, and the Governor's writ was in exact accord- 
ance witli his constitutional power. The only provision in the 
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OoDstitation, in relation to the term of service, is that oontuned 
in the second section, first article. ^^The Honse of Representativeg 
•hall consist of members chosen every second year," &c. Now, 
this provision manifestly applies only to the general elections, 
and is simply a limitation of the power given to the State 
legislatures to fix the times, &c. Under this dause, the State 
legislatures are bound to provide for a general election every 
second year. The clause cannot have any application whatever 
to elections for filling vacancies. Members may be chosen to fill 
vacancies not only every second year, but every second month, 
should they happen so often. The assumption of my opponents, 
that a vacancy must necessarily extend to the whole unexpired 
Congress, is unsupported by any constitutional provision, and 
totally at war with tlte very principles upon which they base 
the Governor's vacancy-filling power. I come, from these con- 
siderations, to the ccmolnsion, that, if there was a vacancy 
within the jurisdiction of the (Governor, it extended to November 
only, when the regular legislative jurisdiction attached; and, 
consequently, l^t the election in July last, if good at all, waa 
only valid for the period anterior to the general November eleo* 
tion. This brings me to the third and last proposition with 
which I set out, viz : that, in November last, my colleague and 
myself were constitutionally and legally elected representatives 
from the State of Mississippi to the twenty-fifth Congress. If I 
have succeeded in demonstrating either of the first two proposi* 
lions, this one will follow as a matter of course. The Constitu* 
tion of the United States authorized the legislature of Mississippi 
to fix the time, places, and manner of elections for Congress. I 
have already endeavored to show that the Legislature did, in the 
constitutional exercise of that authority, prescribe the time, 
places, and manner; and that, under and in pursuance of all 
those regulations, my colleague and myself were elected, on the 
first Monday, and day following, of November last. Of all this 
the Honse has ample evidence, through the official organs of the 
State. There is no controversy as to the result of the election. 

The House judges of the election, qualifications, and returns. 
Was there any defect in the election ? If so, point it out. Wac 
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it not conducted in fnll accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States, and the constitution and laws of the State of 
Missiissippi ? If not, show the yarianoe. Well, then, the election 
was a valid one. 

On the score of qualification, is there any objection? None; 
no one doubts or denies the qualifications of my colleague and 
myselL Of the returns, are they not legal and satisfactory ? Not 
a whisper has been breathed to the contrary. Upon which 
branch of its jurisdiction will the House base an objection; 
upon election, qualification, or return? If no valid objection 
arises out of either of these three points, then we are entitled to 
seats; for beyond those three points the jurisdiction of the 
House does not extend. 

If the July election was void, or extended only to the Novem- 
ber election, then the latter election must inevitably be sus- 
tained, unless there is something averred and proven to vitiate 
it. It stands, otherwise, upon the same footing with the general 
elections of the other States which have occurred since the 4th 
of Mwch, There can be no sort of doubt that one of the said 
elections in Mississippi was constitutional and valid ; and I pre- 
sume no one will advance the absurdity, that an unconstitutional 
and void election can vitiate a constitutional and valid election. 

I have now done with the argument of this matter. It is for 
the grave judges around me to say whether I have established 
any of my proposftions. I have detained the House, in this 
opening of the cause, longer, perhaps, than its patience would 
warrant. But ample excuse, I trust, may be found in the mag- 
nitude of the principles involved, and the inexperience of the 
humble individual to whom their illustration has been com- 
mitted. I have performed my duty; it now devolves upon you 
to perform yours. In the performance of that duty, let me teL 
you, sir, no ordinary responsibility rests upon you. The eyes of 
the nation are directed to your action, with an anxiety commen- 
surate with the importance of the subject to be affected by your 
decision. That subject is no less than the right of representa- 
tion, the elective franchise, the Promethean spark which imparts 
Ufe and soul to oar whole political system ; without which, all 
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oar institutions are but inanimate thin^; dull, cold, and i 
k)88 statues. In jour situation, even good intention will not 
justify error. At your hands the American people will reqnirt 
a strict account of that Constitution of which yon are appointed 
guardians, and oyer whose most vital part a fatal stab is now 
impending. Tou cannot respond, as did the first fratricide, 
** Who made me the keeper of my brother Abel f" To y<»u is 
entrusted the keeping of the Constitution; see that you rob it 
not of its richest treasure. 

I advance here no personal claim ; it is the claim of one of the 
sovereign States of tliis Confederacy which I advocate; her 
claim to the right of choosing her own Representatives accord- 
ing to her own constitutional laws. Will yov deny her this 
right? Will yon rend the brightest and the strongest link in 
the golden chain of Union ? 

Sir, if you persist in denying to Mississippi that right to which 
she is entitled in common with every other State, you inflict 
npon her a wound which no medicine can heal. If you are 
determined to impose ^pon her a representation not of her 
choice, and against her will, go on, and complete the work of 
degradation; send her a proconsul for a Governor, and make 
taskmasters to rule over her. 

Let her no longer at with you, a young and Mr member of'thia 
proud sisterhood ; but ^trip off the robes of equality, and make 
of her a handmaid and a servant. 

Better, far better, had she never emerged from the chrysalis 
condition of a Territory, to wear the gaudy honors and butter- 
fly wings of a State, if you can thus, with your mere touch, 
brush her brightest tints away. 

Sir, you may think it an easy and a triflidg matter to deprive 
Mississippi of her elective franchise; for she is young, and may 
not, perchance, have the power to resist; but I am much mis- 
taken in the character of her chivalrous citizens, if you do not 
find that she not only understands her rights, but has both the 
will and the power to vindicate them. You may yet find, to 
your sorrow, that you have grasped a scorpion, where yon 
thought you were only crushing a worm. This House would as 
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fK)on put its head in a lion's month, as take the course which Is 
threatened, towards the elder and more powerful States. And 
how happens it, that Representatives of the States which have 
always been the readiest in the assertion of their own riglits, 
should now be most zealous in trampling upon the rights of 
Mississippi ? What has she done, that she should be selected aa 
a victim ? Ko State is or has ever been more ardently - 
attached to the Union ; and if she is placed beyond its pale, it 
will be your fault, and not her own. Sir, if you consummate this 
usurpation, you degrade the State of Mississippi : and if she sub- 
mits, never again can she wear the lofty look of conscious 
independence. Burning shame will set its seal upon her brow ; 
and when her proud sons travel in other lands, they will blush 
at the history of her dishonor, as it falls from the sneering lip 
of the stranger. Sir, place her not in that terrible and trying 
position, in which her love for this glorious Union will be found 
at war with her own honor, and the paramount obligation 
which binds her to transmit to the next generation, untarnished 
and undiminished, her portion of that rich legacy of tlie Revolu- 
tion, which was bought with blood, and which should never be 
parted with for a price less than what it cost. Is there a State 
in this Union that would part with it; that would submit 
to have her Representatives chosen by this House, and forced 
upon her against her will? Gomel what says the Bay 
State — time-honored Massachusetts f From the cradle in which 
young Liberty was first rocked, even from old Faneuil Hall, 
comes forth her ready answer, and, before it dies away, again 
it is repeated from Bunker Hill : " It was for this very right 
of representation our fathers fought the battles of the Revo- 
lution, and ere we will surrender this dear-bought right, those 
battles shall again become dread realities." Would Kentucky 
submit? Ask her, Mr. Speaker, and her Mammoth, ca/oem 
will find a voice to thunder in your ear her stern response : 
"No ; sooner than submit to such an outrage, our soil shall be 
re-baptized with a new claim to the proud but melancholy title 
of the da/rh amd bloody ground^ And what says Virginia, 
with her high device — ^her "«ic semper tyrannis,^ the loffciesl 
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motto that ever blazed upon a warrior^s shield or a nation's 
arms? How would she brook such osnrpation? What says the 
mother of States and State Right doctrines; she who has 
placed instruetion as a gaardiah over representation ; what says 
she to the propofiition that this House can make Representatives, 
and fDrce them upon a State in violation of its choice and will? 
And where is South Carolina, the Harry Percy of the Union ? 
Go which side in this great controversy does she couch her 
lance and draw her blade? I trust, upon the side of her 
sister State ; upon the side, too, of the constitutional rights of all 
the States; and let her lend the full strength of her good right 
%rm to the blow, when she strikes in so righteous a quarrel. 

Upon all the States I do most solemnly call, for that justice to 
another, which they would expect for themselves. Let this cup 
pass from Mississippi. Compel her not to drink its bitter' 
ingredients, lest, some day, even-handed justice should ^^ com- 
mend the poisoned chalice " to your own lips. Rescind that reso- 
lution, which presses like a foul incubus upon the Constitution, 
You sit here, twenty-five sovereign States, in judgment upon 
the most sacred right of a sister State ; that which is to a State 
what chastity is to a woman, or honor to a man. Should yom 
decide against her, you tear from her brow the richest jewel 
which sparkles there, and forever bow her head in shame and 
dishonor. But, if your determination is taken ; if the blow 
must fall ; if the violated Constitution must bleed ; I have but 
one request, on her behalf, to make. When you decide that ahe 
cannot choose her own representation, at that self-same moment 
blot from the spangled banner of this Union the bright star that 
glitters to the name of Mimssippi^ but leave the stripe behind, 
a fit emblem of her degradation. 

The reader can hardly fail to have observed, in reading 
this argument, how well Mr. Prentiss was prepared for it 
by his speeches in the Legislature of Mississippi, the pre- 
vious winter, upon the question of admitting the New 
County Delegation. Some of the main points, involved in 
^he two cases, were identical. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Address to the People it Mississippi— Return to Vicksbnrg>— Second Canrass of 
the State— Reminiscences of it— Speech at Natches— Anecdotes illustrating th« 
Rffect of his Eloquence — His own Account of Scenes with a Menagerie— Result of 
the Election— Address to a Jury— Lette-s— Return to Washington— CHaims hli 
Seat under the November Certificate of Election — Characteristic Incident men- 
tioned by Mr. Word— Speech on the Sub-Treasury Bill— Letters— Speech on 
Small Note Bill— North and South. 

Mt. 29.— 1888. 

Before leaving Washington, Mr. Prentiss issued a spirit- 
ed Address to the People of Mississippi, of which the fol- 
lowing passages contain the substance : — 

Fellow-Citizens — In November last, you elected me ome of 
your Representative to the 25th Congress, by ranch the largest 
vote ever polled for that office in the State. The election was 
holden, as yon well know, at the time, places, and in the manner 
prescribed by your laws, which laws were enacted by your Le- 
gislature, under the express authority of the Constitution of the 
United States. Immediately upon ascertaining the result of that 
election, I received from the Governor credentials, in pursuance 
of law, and repaired, with all convenient speed, to the Federal 
city. I presented my credentials to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and demanded to be sworn in as a member. The 
Speaker refused ; and I was told that the seats belonging to the 
State of Mississippi were already filled. On examination, I found 
them occupied by Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson. You proba* 
bly recollect that, in July last, you selected those gentlemen to 
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•erve yoa until superseded by snob persons as yon might select^ 
at tbe general election in Koveniber. On presenting my power 
of attorney from yon, dispensing with their further servioe, and 
substituting myself and colleague in their places, they utterly re- 
fused to obey, and set your mandate at open defiance. Indeed 
th ey had previously atiserted, upon the floor of the House, that you 
bad elected them for the wbole of the 25th Congress ; that they 
bad been candidates for the whole term, and that you so under- 
fctaud it. They demanded and obtained, at the special session, by 
a resolution introduced by themselves, a decision that they were 
duly elected to the whole 25th Congress ; and relying upon this 
decision, they objected, both before the Committee and the House, 
to any examination into the question whether you did, in reality, 
intend to elect them for a longer period than the special session ; 
thus basing their claims to seats, not upon your wiJl, but upon a 
decision of the House of Representatives, procured at their own 
instigation, upon an ex parte examination of the case, and with- 
out the production of any legal credentials or certificate of elec- 
tion whatever. Finding the attitude in which the matter stood, 
I proceeded at once to attack the decision of the House, as uncon- 
stitutional, ex parte^ and founded upon palpable mistake. I took 
tlie ground that whatever might be the validity of the July elec- 
tion, it was not intended to supersede, nor could it constitution- 
ally supersede, the regular election in November, and that th.4 
constitutional rights of tbe people of Mississippi were beyond the 
control of the House of Representatives. I denied the power of 
one branch of the Federal Legislature to nullify the admitted con- 
stitutional law of the State of Mississippi, fixing the time for tbe 
election of her Representatives to Congress. I openly denied, 
on your behalf, any intention of surrendering your constitutional 
right of choosing your Representatives at the time, places, and 
in the manner prescribed by your laws. After a most severe 
and memorable contest, in which every art and effort was ex- 
hausted, for the purpose of sustaining Messis. Claiborne and 
Gholson in their usurped places, the House solemnly decided that 
they were not entitled to seats, as the Representatives of the 
State of Mississippi, on the express ground that the July electioa 
was unconstitutional and void. 
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So far the Honse of Representatives honorably rectified an 
acknowledged error into which they had fallen ; and sustained 
yon against the attack which had been made by Messrs. Clai- 
borne and Gholson upon your most sacred constitutional rights, 
and these gentlemen were justly turned out of the seats to which 
they had clung with such desperate tenacity. I would, for the 
honoi of the American nation, I could stop here. No sooner, 
however, had the House decided that the July election was void, 
because November was the only time at which an election could 
be valid, than they turned around and again decided that the 
November election was void, because of the error into which the 
House had fallen. 

The highest political right which appertains to you was 
suspended, and the State of Mississippi totally disfranchised, not 
by any fault of her own, but through the acknowledged ignorance 
of the House. While the House was in error, you could not 
exercise your rights ; and a simple resolution of the Federal House 
of Representatives, by this decision, is sufficient, at any time, not 
only to modify, but destroy, the right of representation of any or 
every State in the Union. No one denied that, in pursuance of 
the law and the constitution, yon had elected me as your 
representative. It was your right to elect anybody that was 
denied. It was decided that your election in July was void, on 
account of the November election, and that the November elec- 
tion was void, on account of the erroneous decision of the House 
in favor of the July election. Tims, at a penod when, of all 
others, your interests most require attention, and questions of 
vital importance are agitating the country, you are juggled out 
of your whole right of representation in the popular branch of 
the National Legislature, and the reason assigned is, that the 
blunders of the House of Representatives are constitutional laws, 
and paramount to the admitted constitutional laws of the States, 
and of force sufficient to annul the same. Doctrines so federal 
were never before advanced in this government ; and if they be 
correct, then is the House of Representatives a despot, and the 
rights of the States exist only in imagination. If such doctrines 
are correct, what prevents Congress from declaring itself per- 
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petual — a romp parliament — and then asserting, as they have is 
the present instance, that so long as that decision remaina 
unrescinded, the constitntional power of the States to hold their 
regular elections is suspended, and their laws nullified ? 

Upon the question of the validity of the November election^ 
the vote stood at a tie, and the Speaker had the glorious infamy 
of deciding it against you. A single representative from another 
State exercised the power of denying your right to any repre- 
sentation, and the still, small voice of James E. Polk deprived 
you of that which a hundred thousand bayonets could not have 
forced from you. 

I wish you distinctly to understand that your right of election^ 
either in July or November, has been solemnly denied and 
repudiated. I told the House that you would not submit quietly 
to have your elective franchise troddeu beneath the iron heel of 
federal despotism, and that there was no possession you would 
not sooner part with than your right of representation, that 
great legacy of the Revolution. Was I right or wrong in thiia 
speaking for you? Whether right or wrong, I spoke my own 
sentiments when I denounced, as I did, the action of the House 
as a plain and palpable violation of the Oonstitution — a foul, high- 
handed and tyrannical usurpation. I looked with scorn and 
derision upon the juggling and hypocritical pretence of sending 
the election back for the purpose of ascertaining your wishes^ 
when you had spoken, through all your legal and constitutional 
forms, in a voice which an idiot could not fail to have under- 
stood. The House has decided that both your election in July 
and November are void ; and yet they permit the representative 
from Arkansas to hold his seat under two electiona precisely 
p{u*allel. 

I tell you candidly and honestly my own opinion of the wh<de 
transaction, and I have been a close and attentive observer. I be- 
lieve you have been basely defrauded of your elective franchise, 
simply because you did not choose, in exercising it, to consult th« 
political taste and complexion of the majority in the House. It 
is for you to say whether you will bow in submission to the rod, 
and sacrifice your great and sacred rights at the shrine of party 
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dictation, or whether you will assert }onr riglit, free and antram* 
melled, to elect whom you please as your representatives. 

The true contest now is, whether you or the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall designate the individuals who shall serve you in 
that body. To the honorable and highminded of all political 
parties, I appeal for a dignified and determined assertion of the 
right of election. Believing as I do, before Heaven, that I am 
your constitutional representative, in spite of the tyrannical arid 
arbitrary action of the House; and believing, too, that the honor 
and character of the citizens of Mississippi are deeply involved 
in the action which they may take in relation to this matter, I 
have deemed it my duty to address to you some account of the 
result of the high errand upon which you sent me. I regret that 
my task has been but half accomplished. The usurpers have 
been driven from the Oapitol; but your representatives have 
been denied admittance. To the best of my humble ability, I 
have obeyed your high behest It now devolves upon you to 
assert, in such manner as honor and duty may dictate, your 
violated rights. 

On his return home, the citizens of Maysville and Louis- 
ville tendered him a public dinner ; but in both instances 
he modestly declined the compliment. " Defeated as I have 
been, in the high errand upon which I was sent, I feel that 
It would hardly be proper for me to tarry by the way and 
partake of those honors and rewards, which belong rather 
to the victor than the vanquished." 

The citizens of Vicksburg had long been upon the look- 
out for him, and, on the night of his arrival, welcomed him 
with repeated rounds of cannon. A friend, writing under 
date of March 16, 1838, says: "Your brother was 
received with shouts and congratulations, and demonstra- 
tions of joy which burst all bounds. His reception must 
have been to him a source of most gratifying pride. A 
public dinner has been given to him since his return, and I 

14* 
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listened to his speech with a higher and more exalted admi- 
ration for his talents than ever. He is a great man, and 
I am proud of being his friend." 

His first intention, upon being rejected, was to resign his 
seat, to which he conceived himself to be still entitled, 
and abandon the contest. But a sense of public duty 
and the entreaties of his friends overruled this purpose. 
He even consented to the toil of another canvass, though 
very much against his will, as appears from the following 
letters : — 



TO HIS TOUNaBST BBOTHBB. 

TiciSBUM, March 16, 1888. 
Dear Gsorgb : — 

I got homo three days since, after a most tedioas and 
annoying trip. I had to come all the way to Louisville by stage, 
the river being entirely closed with ice. My healtli, however, waa 
good; and I met with no accident, saving an overturn, which 
proved entirely harmless. I was right glad to get here, for my 
business lias suffered sadly by my absence and inattention, since 
I was silly enough to engage in politics. Indeed, but for my 
eense of duty, I should immodiately withdraw. I feel bound, 
however, to permit the neople to assert their rights through me, 
If they choose to do so. An election is ordered on the fourth 
Monday in April ; and I have very reluctantly allowed my name 
to be used, with the distinct avowal, however, that I do not re- 
cognize the election as constitutional, but merely as an expression 
of the opinion of the citizens — and that if I have a majority, I 
shall claim my seat again, under the November election. I have 
also determined, though I have not avowed it, to resign so soon 
as I get my seat, even if re-elected, and to quit politics for ever 
and aye. But I deem it extremely doubtful whether I shall be 
sustained by a majority of the people ; for I do not intend to 
canvass the State, while my opponents will do so and make the 
most desperate exertions. I am indifferent as to the result Mj 
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Mends here are^all well, and much gratified at mj d&mt in 
Congress. 

Marchll, 
I have nothing new to tell you. Considerable excitement 
prevails in the river counties upon the decision of the election 
case; bat, generally speaking, the people will vote upon party- 
grounds alone, and I am strongly inclined to believe that tlie 
State is administration. Did I feel disposed to canvass, I doubt 
not I could again get a majority ; but as I don^t intend to do 
80, 1 shall not be surprised if the Vanites succeed. For my part, 
I am heartily sick of being alternately praised, abused and belied. 
I am as thoroughly cured of ambition as were the Spartan youths 
of drunkenness, by viewing the effect in others. I am annoyed 
to death by my friends, who urge me to go out among the peo- 
ple, and who seem to use all the exertions I have made only as 
arguments for more. As soon as I get a little leisure, I will 
write you fully of my views and feelings upon this matter. At 
present, business of all sorts, which has accumulated during the 
winter, distracts my attention, and hardly affords me time to 
write this letter. So good-bye, and don't turn politician. 
Your affectionate brother, 

Sbaroent. 



TO HIS SISTEB ANNA. 

YiGSSBUKG, March 25, 1888. 

My Dkab, Swekt Sisteb:— 

I sat down a week ago, with my pen all nibbed (I 
^on't know whether there is such a word) to write you a letter, 
when the puffing of a steamboat compelled me to forego the 
pleasant occupation, and travel forthwith to Natchez, in obedi- 
ence to the calls of business. I have just returned from that 
place, and shall proceed at once to make both the apology 
and the reparation for the wrong I have done you. I had 
been at home only two or three davs, and wais waiting to 
furnish you with the best political information as to the state 
of things here (presuming that you have become a vi*)lent poli* 
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tioian), when I was so suddenly called away. I did not leavt 
Washington City so soon by a week or ten days as I expected to 
do, and I had a tedious and most uncomfortable trip home; 
all the way to Louisville by stage, on account of the ice, 
which obstracted the Ohio. My health, however, was and still 
is admirable. Indeed, I believe I have a constitution of steel ; 
nothing seems to affect it. I had determined, on my return, to 
have nothing to do with the election, and to resign the right to 
which, I conceive, I am still entitled, as the Representative of 
the State, notwithstanding the outrageous act of the House of 
Representatives. I found that the Governor had ordered a new 
election, and the people were determined to express, at that 
election, their opinions in relation to the action of Oongress. 
Contrary to my wishes, I have been compelled by the solicita- 
tions of my personal and political friends, to permit my name to 
be run, not for a re-election, but for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the people will sustain the previous election. I have 
distinctly stated to them, that I consider myself still their Repre- 
sentative, and that if a mt^jority of them sustain me at the April 
election, I will again go on and claim my seat under the old 
November certificate; but if I do not receive a majority of the 
votes, I will resign, because 1 scorn to vindicate the rights of 
those who have not independence enough to wish it done for 
them. Indeed, so disgusted have I become with politics and 
everything connected with them, that I shall feel rather pleased 
than otherwise at my defeat. So far &s I have seen, however, 
everything indicates a favorable result. I was received here 
with the most unbounded enthusiasm; and also at Natchez, 
where I addressed one of the largest audiences ever convened in 
the State, among whom were some fifty ladies of the aristocracy, 
who did your humble servant the honor to sit two hours in tlie 
open, public square, listening to his political eloquence. I shall 
never be a candidate again ; and as soon as this matter is fairly 
finished, shall so announce it, for I have the utmost disgust for 
politics and politicians as they now exist. I shall have to visit, 
contrary to my wishes, some of the interior counties of the State, 
and shall start the last of this week. I shall be gone about three 
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weeks. If I do not go on to Washington Oitj, I shw come 
home in June. What a delightful time we shall have thie sum- 
mer 1 and how fondly and gladly shall I turn from the noisy 
commendations of strangers, which have been for two or three 
months dinning in my ears, to the warm, sweet and genuine 
affections of my mother and sisters I ludeed, I love you all, if 
possible, more than ever, and wish to return among you, like ^ 
bird to its nest. Let me hear fi'om you very often, and espe- 
cially of your health, about which I am extremely anxious. 

V Your affectionate brother, 

SSABGENT. 

It is to be regretted that no adequate record of Mr. 
Prentiss' various electioneering campaigns through Missis- 
sippi has been preserved. Such a narrative, especially if 
accompanied by suitable pictorial embellishments, would be 
highly amusing as well as instructive. Probably few men 
of his age ever performed such feats in stump-speaking. 
The mere physical exertions put forth in his first canvass 
alone, were enough to break down a constitution not made 
of iron. His second canvass, though shorter, was still more 
exciting and toilsome than the first ; coming, too, upon the 
heels of such exhausting labors at Washington, it is a 
wonder that he did not sink under it. But in those days 
his recuperative energies of body and mind were amazing. 
A single night of sleep sufficed to overcome the fatigues of 
a month ; instead of rising still weary and unrefreshed, 
he would come forth like the sun, and rejoice as a str<yiig 
man to run a race. Nothing seemed to obstruct the 
springs of life, or to check the joyous flow of his wit 
and fine animal spirits. And yet at this very time he 
was, no doubt, planting in his system the seeds of disease 
and an untimely death. Such prodigious over-exertion is 
sure to avenge itself sooner or later. 
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The following remiDiscences of this secoud canvasSi will 
give some notion of its stirring character : — 

I heartily wish I could depict, in the exact colors of truth, Mr. 
pBBNTise' return frum Washington, and the storm of applause 
which everywhere met him. The citizens of Mississippi, it 
may well be supposed, had watched with no ordinary interest 
the progress of their Contested Election through the House 
of Representatives. At that time party feeling ran very high both 
at Washington and throughout the country. The conflict between 
Van Burenism and the patriotic Opposition, led on by Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, was becoming every day more close 
and deadly. The course, therefore, of a single State, although 
sending but two Representatives, was a matter of vital import- 
ance : it might turn the edge of battle. This circumstance will 
go far to explain how a case so clear as that of the Mississippi 
election, should yet have occupied the attention of the House 
of Representatives for nearly three weeks. The decision Iq 
October, declaring Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson entitled to 
their seats for the whole 25th Congress, had excited the 
astonishment not only of the Whigs but of not a few Demo- 
crats. The determination of those gentlemen to retain their 
seats after the November election, changed astonishment into 
strong indignation. It was looked npon as open defiance of 
the popular will, and a gross indignity to the constitution, lawa, 
and honor of the State.* But in addition to the principle in- 
volved, the gallant style in which the rights of Mississippi had 
been vindicated by Mr. Prentiss, and the loud plaudits in bis 

* The moment, for example, intelligence resched Jackson that Messrs. Prentiaa 
Kkd Word had been denied admittance, a large public meeting, without distinction 
of party, was held to consider the snttject. Oen. Foote, Mr. P.'s old antagonist, 
was appointed chairman, and a series of resolutions were passed— of which this Is 
one : — 

^^RetoUoedy That the rote of the People of the State of Mississippi in the last 
November election, clearly indicates that Messrs. Prentiss and Word are our legally 
elected Representatires ; and that any effort on the part of Messrs. Claiborne and 
Ciholson to deprire them of their seats, is at war with the wishes of the peofde-^ 
directly opposed to their interest»--an oi>en yiolation of popular rights, and deatrne* 
Uve of the tiecUve franchise.** 
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Donor, which were reverberatiog through the nation, reacted 
with irresistible force upon public sentiment at home. When 
the opinion of liis old friends was endorsed and re-a£Brmed by 
such orators and statesmen as Clay, Webster, White, and Crit- 
tenden, it seemed to redouble their own estimate of him, while 
it for ever put to blush the foolish charge of his adversaries, that 
he was but a mere declaimer, a man of show and not of sub- 
stance. It were hard to say whether the feeling with which he 
was hailed on reaching Mississippi, had in it more of pride, admi- 
ration, or personal regard ; it was full of all three. 

His first address to the people was at Vicksburg — at a meet- 
ing of both parties, and presided over by the Hon. Wm. L. Shar- 
key, Chief Justice of the State. He next visited Natchez, and 
made an address, which is remembered to this day for its noble 
sentiments and the manly dignity, force and beauty of style with 
which they were uttered. 

The speech was noticed at the time by Mr. Black, the 
excellent gentleman who then edited the Natchez Courier: — 

Our city yesterday witnessed the greatest assemblage prob- 
ably ever convened in this State. Long before the appointed 
hour the spacious Hall of the Court-House was crowded with 
anxious expectants. The ladies of the city and county accepted 
the proffered invitation, and were there to grace the assemblage 
with their presence, and with their approving smiles to cheer 
the orator onward in his glorious career. Before the time of 
meeting arrived it was found that the Hall would not accommo- 
date the vast concourse of people that was assembling. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee of arrangement, with commendable 
alacrity, prepared accommodations for the audience in the Pub- 
lic Square, in the rear of the Court-House. Seats were arranged 
for the ladies on the right and left of the speaker's stand. Our 
population, even from the most distant parts of the county, 
seemed to have turned out en masse, without regard to party or 
profession. We noticed in the throng the hoary-headed veteran, 
the clergy, and those who seldom or never mingle in the noise and 
tumult of party-strife. The high expectations of all wore more 
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than fiillj re&Kzed. For nearly two hours did the orator excite 
the fixed attention of his anditory. Description is inadequate to 
give a proper idea of his powers and of the sway be exercises 
over the minds of his hearers. 

Brief pencil notes of Mr. P/s address were taken by a 
young gentleman, while standing in the crowd ; and though 
only a rude outline, they yet afford an inkling of its charac- 
ter. A few sentences deserve to be quoted : — 

Fkllow Citizens: — A great king of France one remarked, 
after a defeat in battle, ^^all is lost save honor." Such may 
well be the exclamation of the people of Mississippi at the 
present crisis — ^all ib lost says hoitob. 

Not many months since, you are all aware, an election took. 
place in this State, for Kepresentatives in the Congress of the 
United States, and I, as one of the candidates for that high 
mission, addressed you on the great political questions a^tating 
the country. 

I now appear before you in another view and on other 
grounds. I do not ask the support, or vote, of any of my fellow 
citizens of this State, either on account of their personal friend- 
ship for me, or because they belong to the same political party, 
with whose views I have generally coincided. I come before 
you as the advocate of a high constitutional principle — ^a princi- 
ple before which all the little political quarrels of the day sink 
into utter insignificance, the great principle of representation. 

I believe I am one of the Bepresentatives to Congress from 
Mississippi — a Representative not merely of my political friends, 
but of every man, woman and child in the State; for the nam* 
her, who did not vote for me at the polls were, after my elec- 
tion, equally bound with the larger number, who did vote for 
me, to support the laws and constitution of the State, and to 
defend their right of representation. 

However some of you may differ with me on certain qnea* 
tions, I trust, fellow-citizens, you all will give me credit for 
candor in my political course. T am anxious that r.one shodd 
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De in error rega/ding my views. I wish to leave no room for 
misapprehension, or misrepresentation; and to such an extent 
do I carry this desire, that I would not receive a single vote 
■which I believed to be given from a mistaken idea of my prin- 
ciples. 

This is neither the time nor the place for discussing party 
questions, nor am I before you for that purpose. Bet as it has 
been said that I am anxious to assume new grounds in view of 
the April election, I will refer you to the unreserved expression 
of my opinions as I addressed them to yon before the IT<ivember 
election, and remark that they are unchanged, unmitigated in 
every respect. If any difference exists, it is that I am still 
firmer in my devotion to them. 

I return to you, a messenger who has not been able to execute 
his trust. If you had sent in November, as Representatives to 
Congress, two good " DemoeraU^^'* as they are called, not the 
slightest breath from that House would have impeded their 
admission. But you dared to send men of your own independ • 
ent choice, without consulting the presiding powers at the 
Capitol, and on that account are defrauded of the treasure of all 
others, most dear to an American citizen. 

That is the real cause wjiy my colleague and myself failed in 
our errand. The proud position which we held as the defenders 
of your constitutional rights, impelled us to the performance of 
our task with unbounded zeal ; if there was any deficiency in 
maintaining those rights, want of ability, not of perseverance, was 
the cause. I, for my part, have done all I could do to urge 
the sanctity of yonr claims. It is for you now to act and send 
me to act for you. The contest is yours, not mine. I have no 
personal interest in it. The preservation of your rights invio- 
late, and the support of your constitution and laws give me a 
stand elevated far above any private, selfish motive. For them 
I would shed the last drop of my blood. I only regret that 
when the attempt was made to fasten dishonor to your name, 
the Senators who represented yon in the other wing of tha 
Capitol, did not at once show their indignation at the AOti 
and return home also. 
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Bat it was said at Washington, that if a new election were tc 
be held, Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne would receive a majority 
of 5,000 votes. This I found to be the opinion wliich one of jow 
Senators entertained and had circulated. It may be his opinion, 
but this is surely a curious way to decide a great constitutional 
question ; and yet strange as it may appear, it was not without 
its influence. Bely upon it, chains have been forged for you at 
Washington Oity, and it is expected you will put them on. Mis- 
sissippi is still free, but she is called on to do the work of her 
own degradation. Will her proud spirit brook it ? 

I deny that the coming election is valid, — ^it cannot be nnder 
your Oonstitution ; and although a sense of honor forbids me to 
resign, I solemnly declare to you that if I am sent back, I will 
consent to be sworn only under the November certificate. I will 
not take my seat under any other election than that which is 
held in accordance with your Constitution and laws. 

Your sacred rights can be preserved inviolate, under no other 
election than that of November. If it be not your wish to main- 
tain the sanctity of those rights and give renewed evidence of 
the high importance with which you deem them invested, then 
will I assuredly retire. Against the expressed will of the ma- 
jority never will I urge ray claims. If there be any among yoa 
willing tamely to submit to this humiliating deprivation of your 
Elective Franchise, or who think my colleague and myself were 
not constitutionally elected in November, I do not ask their 
votes. 

I reiterate, then, let every one that believes that Messrs. Clai- 
borne and Gholson were constitutionally elected to the 25th 
Congress in July last, sustain, them now. But if you, on the 
contrary, believe that in November last Mr. Word and myself 
were constitutionally elected the Representatives of the State — 
the whole State and not of a party, you cannot now consistently 
retrain from sustaining us. If the People once elect an 
officer, all party considerations should be instantly lost sight of, 
and it becomes the duty of every citizen to acknowledge and 
defend hiin as such. It matters not whether that officer be an 
Administration man, Whig, National Bank, State Bank, or Sub* 
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TreasDry advocate, all are alike boQDd to maintain his rights. 
Tliough car State Governor may be hostile to our political views, 
yet should some foreign pc^wer attempt to wrest from him those 
rights which pertain to his office, how soon would all parties 
rally to his rescue. I did not vote for liim, but it is sufficient for 
me to know that the popular voice has made him our Governor. 

In this contest, I repeat it, I have no personal interest more 
than any other citizen. Did I not believe that the people them- 
selves would sustain me in the high and arduous contest for their 
rights and privileges, in which a sense of duty to them and their 
honor alone prompts me to continue, I would at once have re- 
signed ; for so far hitherto as I have trodden the political path, 
I assure you experience has left me no desire to continue therein. 
My green ambition is fidly satisfied ; a political life has no allure- 
ments for me. 

I always understood that constitutions were intended to guard 
against majorities, and restrain lawless acts, as embankments and 
levees are erected to prevent overflows of rising streams. Con- 
stitutional principles alone can I look to. If the people did not 
think I was constitutionally elected in November, well — so let it 
be. But let us not submit to have our Constitution trampled 
under foot. This is the first instance in our history of legislative 
tyranny, and if we bow our knees to it, we only pave the way 
for a second violation. 

I fear, fellow citizens, the fundamental principles of our 
Constitution are fast passing away. That Constitution is like 
the splendid edifices of some noble city, which looks as if it 
would bid defiance to the ravages of time, but there are cata- 
combs beneath it which are gradually undermining its strength 
and may soon engulph it in their caverns. Do we not every day 
see men lured away from some great principle to support a little 
party vote? Will you submit to have your representation 
played shuttlecock with, and bow to the errors of that arbi- 
trary monarch — the House of Representatives? 

The grand principles of our Constitution appear to us exalted 
beyond all contingencies — all innovations; but in this we do 
not repose on a wholesome security. The first instance in which 
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we are called tipon to assert the inviolability of these principles, 
will prove to n.^ the extent of secret plotting which has beeu working 
their decay. We shall find ourselves^n the situation of a well- 
trained band c»f soldiers, who, supposing themselves beyond the 
reach of danger, are attacked by midnight marauders, and thrown 
into such confusion that they lose the benefit of their disd- 
ptine, and fall a ready prey to destruction. 

The sacred right of representation is the most valuable we 
possess. If robbed of it, nothing can compensate us. You may 
gather all the principles which enter into the Constitution 
of our Government — make a clustering wreath of them, and 
what would the whole be worth compared to the countless 
blessings of representation ? 

Reflect well on your position. No government has a rigni to 
surrender vital principles, and in Ihis respect individuals and 
governments resemble each other. These principles are ours 
in trust, not to exchange and barter at our will : if they were 
intended merely for the present generation, then, indeed, we 
might surrender them with less dishonor ; but they are sacred 
rights, vested in as many generations as we can imagine, and 
which we ought not to surrender even at the point of the bayo- 
net. The framers of the great Constitution looked down the 
stream of Time and saw a thousand generations sitting upon its 
banks, all waiting for the rich legacy to be wafted to them, to 
use, but not abuse it, and then waft it on to others. 

When looking into futurity, fellow-citizens, I contemplate 
the rising and rapidly developing glories of Mississippi, and 
behold the proud destiny opening before her, she seems like a rich 
bride reclining on the arms of the majestic Father of Waters; 
and amongst her sister States the most beautiful of them all. 

But her honor is at stake! If a young man commit some 
dishonorable action and tarnish his fair fame, no future years of 
Amendment, however well spent, can efface the stain : as time 
rolls onward it may become dimmer and dimmer, but the finger 
of envy or the tongue of scandal will never permit it to be lost 
In oblivion. This State is now in the position of the young man. 
Let her look calmly on, and see her dearest rights torn from her, 
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without a mummr or a blow struck for her deliverance — let 
her slavishly submit to her oppressor's mandate, and an indelible 
Btain will remain upon her to the latest generations. Let not 
party spirit recklessly affix this stigma upon her escutcheon, but 
let us a 1, in the united and invincible strength of freemen, rally 
to the support of the Constitution. 

I deprecate all excitement not belonging to the true question 
before the people. Bot I regret to see that one of the late mem- 
bers has not the same feelings. Having given up all other sub- 
jects, he has taken to Abolitionism, and seems to wish this great 
constitutional question decided as Abolition or no Abolition. 
It is true he does not charge lipon me, or any other individual. 
Abolition doctrines ; but what is the fair inference to be drawn 
from this parade of his an ti- Abolition principles, in a question 
where there is not the shadow of an excuse for introducing 
them. I deprecate, with the utmost regret, this attempt to throw 
firebrands around us. 

And, now, in conclusion, I t-hank the fair portion of ray 
hearers for the attention they have paid to the discussion of the 
important principles brought forward in this address. Upon the 
maintenance of these principles, so dearly prized by every lover 
of our civil institutions, their happiness and interests depend. 
Yes, I appeal to them also, and am confident they would see 
those most dear to them — their husbands, sons, brothers, and 
their sweethearts-— exposed to all the hazards of war, rather than 
that through inertness or want of the spirit of patriotism, they 
should shrink from a fearless and manful support of the Consti- 
tution. 

We now return to the reminiscences : 

In the spirit of his speech at Natchez, Mr. Pbentiss conducted 
the canvass throughout. One of his opponents made no 
speeches, but flitting through the State ml) silentio^ spent his 
time very diligently in writing letters, issuing defences of hia 
course, and trying to persuade the people of Mississippi that 
Mr. Clay was in close alliance with the Northern Abolitionists 
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Gen. James Davis (who took the place of Mr. Gholson, tlM 
latter having declined running), canvassed the State, but, aftef 
one or two enoounters with Mr. PssNTiae, chose a different roat« 
from his antagonist. Mr. P. also broke a lanee with other 
generals, and redoubtable leaders of the Administration party, 
while traversing the State — and were it worth the while, a 
whole chapter might be filled with amusing scenes of mit^hap 
and overthrow which befell them. No man was rash enough 
to enter the lists against him in this contest without being 
smitten to the earth. Some gentlemen, since noted in publio 
life, could readily bear witness to this fact in their own persons; 
and many are the citizens of Oopfiah and other countieSf^'who 
could attest it as delighted spectators of the affray.* 

There is no end to the anecdotes illustrative of the power of 
his oratory. On one occasion, while he was speaking in his 
most fascinating manner, an old Democrat present became so 
charmed and excited, that, at the conclusion of the address, he 
walked towards him, and ripping his coat open behind, as he 
did so, cried out: " Well they may call me a turn-coat, if they 
choose ; but I won't be that — ^I shall just hack out of my coat, 
and vote for S. S. Prentiss and T. J. Word." 

Numerous devices were resorted to by his opponents (such as 
the cry of Abolitionism against Mr. Olay), in order to divert the 
attention of the peoi^e from the real point at issue ; but it was 
all in vain. All in vain, too, were the affectionate messages 
from Washington, entreating the faithful Democracy not to 
allow Messrs. Prentiss and Word to be returned. After a can- 
vass of unparalleled energy on the part of the Administration 
brces, they were^ triumphantly sustained. I say "triumph- 

* In a letter dated Vicksburg, April 18, 1888, the friend already referred to, mites ; 
** Tonr brother left here the Ist day of April, with the intention of trarersing the 
middle, eastern, and northern portions of the State. He is to-day in Pontotoc I 
heard from him in Copiah, a strong Van Buren county, where the people were 
actually so proud of him and the stand he had taken, that after he had finished his 
speech, and they bad thundered their applause, they bore him aloft in the erowd 
on their shoulders to his hotel, shouting all the while — Hurrah /i. r PrtfMm I 
PrentUa for ever ! Wherever he goes, shouts of applause, public dinners, the 
gratulations and admiration of friends and foes mark his progress. His elaetlon 
fi looked upon here as certain.* 
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antly ;" for although Mr. Pkbntiss himself was rather mortified 
at the result, it was indeed, under the circumstances, a genuine 
victory of patriotism and the Constitution over mere party 
interests and selfish demagogisin. 

A few specimens of the returns of this election as compared 
with those of July and November, 1887, will perhaps interest 
you. Mr. Claiborne was the highest candidate on the other 
side. 

The aggregate vote was less than in IToveriiber : but at that 
time, it should be remembered, the biennial State elections, as 
well as that for members of Congress, were held. At a special 
election, it is always extremely difficult to call out a large class 
of the people ; so that in truth, the vote in April was a stronger 
expression of the popular sentiment than that of November. 





JULY, 


1831. 








APRIL, 1888. 


Coontie*. 


Prentito. 


Cloibonie. 




Prentias. 


Claiborne. 




PrentiM. 


Claibonie. 


Adams. 


617 


210 


610 


186 


698 


299 


Madison. 


540 


861 




709 


104 




621 


279 


Hancock. . 


22 


49 




26 


116 




1» 


. 22 


Hinds. 


887 


695 




1247 


128 




1107 


408 


Lowndes. 


8e7 


549 




487 






604 


582 


Newton. 


1 


112 




46 


88 




65 


187 


Tisheningo. 


8 


864 




81 


854 




57 


272 


Warren. 


408 


181 




870 


248 




778 


264 


Chickasaw. 


16 


86 




24 


6 




45 


82 


Yalobusha. 


182 


456 




478 


600 




607 


466 


Noxabee. 


254 


828 




279 


8 




851 


406 


CarrolL 


852 


860 




649 


881 




600 


868 



These figures indicate better than any words could do, the 
effect of Mr. Peentiss' speeches and personal popularity upon 
the canvass.* 



• This period may be considered the golden prime of the genius of PRranss. He 
had the whole State for his audience, the honor of the State for his subject Ho 
came well armed and well equipped for the warfare. Not content with challenging 
fcfs comF«titor8 to the field, he threw down the gauntlet to all comers. Party, or 
ambition, or some other motive, constrained several gentlemen— famous before, 
notorious afterwards— to meet him. In every instance of such temerity, the opposei 
was made to bite the dust. 

The ladies surrounded the rostrum with their carriages, and added by theii 
beaaty, interest to the soene. There was no element of oratory that his genius did 
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It would be nnjost Dot to day, in this oonneotion, that hia 
oolleague, Mr. Word, who was a gentleman of ezoellent oharao- 
ter and abilities, oontributed not a little to the successful issue. 

The utmost delight was felt at the result of this election, not 
only in Mississippi, bat throughout the Union. No case of the 
kind had ever excited such universal attention. The progress 
of the canvass was watched with especial interest at Washing- 
ton ; Mr. Pbbntiss^ appearance there having attracted to him 
the warm affection of not a few, and the admiration of all the 
members of his party. His defeat would have been a personal 
disappointment to almost every Whig in the country, and not 
least to such men as Clay, Orittenden, Preston, Southard, and 
the venerable Judge White, who were among his warmest 
admirers. 

The enthusiasm of his friends in Mississippi was unbounded. 
Their hearts had become so enlisted in the contest, that some of 
them were quite beside themselves with joy ; they almost saw 
the advent of a Whig millennium in the triumph of their favor- 
ite candidate. But, alas 1 it was not long before the delusion 
vanished. Something very different from a Whig miUenium, or 
even decennium, awaited tlie politics of Mississippi I 

bot supply. It was plain to see whence his boyhood had drawn its romantio 
inspiration. His imagination was colored and imbued With the light of the sha- 
dowj past, and was richly stored with the unreal but life-like creations, which the 
genius of Shakspeare and Scott had evoked from the ideal world. He had lin- 
gered, spell-bound, among the scenes of medieval chivalry. His spirit had dwtit, 
until almost naturalized, in the mystic dream-land they peopled — among paladins, 
and crusaders, and knights-templars ; with Monmouth and Percy — with Bois-Guil* 
bert and Ivanhoe, and the bold McGregor— with the cavaliers of Rupert, and Uie 
iron enthusiasts of Fairfax. The fluency of his speech was unbroken— no syUaUc 
unpronouDced — not a ripple on the smooth and brilliant tide. Probably he never 
hesitated for a word in his life. His diction adapted itself, without elTort, to the 
thought ; now easy and familiar, now stately and dignified, now beantiftai and 
various as the hues of the rainbow, again compact, even rugged in sUiewy strength, 
or lofty and grand in eloquent declamation. 

With such abilities, and surrounded by such circumstances, he progressed !■ 
the canvass, making himself the equal favorite of all classes. It was less a 
canvass than an ovation. Old Democrats were seen, with tears mnnUig down 
their cheeks, laughing hysterically; and some who, ever since the formation 
df parties, had voted the Democratic ticket, from coroner up to governor, threw u§ 
thtXr hats and shouted for him.— UMed StaU$ Law Ma^aaiHS, May, 1868. 
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It would require the pencil of a Wilkie. and the pen 
of a Dickens, to do justice to the comical scenes, which 
relieved the weariness and mental toils of this canvass. 
The hero of the campaign himself thus described two or 
three in responding to a toast at the. New England dinner 
in New Orleans, after his removal to that city. 

Mb. Pbentiss replied in his happiest style. In the course of 
his speech he told two of his electioneering reminiscences, 
which ^^set the table in a roar." He said that some dozen 
years ago he went to Washington, thinking he was a member 
of Congress, but he found his mistake and came home as 
fast as possible to get right. He sent printed bills, con- 
taining his appointments, several weeks ahead of him. Now 
there was a caravan just at this time perambulating the State, 
and the proprietor availed himself of the gathering collected by 
Mr. P.'s notices. — This, by the way, said Mr. P., was quite in the 
ordinary course of things, as an observer of political excitements 
must have remarked, that a caravan of some kind or other 
usually follows in their wake. 

The first time Mr. P. "saw the elephant" was in county, 

in the northern part of the State, near the Alabama line. It is 
one of the most beautiful counties in Mississippi, its population 
chiefly from South Carolina, and though they had voted against 
him at the previous election, he hoped their State rights notions 
would bring them into his support at this contest, when he did 
not run so much the candidate of a party as the representative 
of the State, whose dignity and sovereignty had been outraged 
in his person. At the appointed hour he found over three hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen assembled to hear him. He was in 
"high feather" and began to speak with more than usual energy. 
The audience listened with marked attention, and he felt sure of 
bagging his game. "When he had spoken about an hour he ob- 
served some of the outsiders looking over their shoulders, and 
this movement was gradually followed by more of his audience. 
he began to think he was growing dull, and endeavored to 

15 
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rooM himself up to more animation ; bat it was all in Tain. He 
at length looked in the popular direction, and there, to his horror, 
Jast coming over the hill, was the elephant, dressed in his scar- 
let trappings and oriental splendor, with a hondah on his back, 
occupied by the musicians, and in the rear came a long line 
of wagons and cages. A foolish feeling of vanity, not to be 
outdone by the elephant, came over him, and he continued to 
talk, appealing to the people in the name of the State, their 
patriotism, &c., &c., but all in vain. A few well mannered per- 
sons remained, but evidently they were retained only by their 
politeness. 

He found it was of no use. So he said : '^ Well, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am beaten ; but I have the consolation of knowing tliat 
it is not by my competitor. I will not knock under tx> any two- 
legged beast, but I yield to the elephant.'^ To be sure, he was 
at first provoked by the preference shown to the beast above 
himself, but on reflection he was inclined to think the people 
were right. , A Bengal tiger or an Indian elephant was an ani- 
mal to be seen once in a lifetime, but politicians they could see 
every day.* 

He said, however, he had his revenge a few days after. He 
found that he must come to some understanding with the cara- 
van. So he agreed with the proprietor that at Holly Springs he 
would address the people under the great awning for one hour, 
and then he would give way to the monkey and the clown. He 
hoped this would not be charged on him as ^^ bargain and cor- 
ruption." At any rate, it was honestly carried out by both par- 
ties. Between himself and the caravan, a large assemblage was 



* Bnt alas I for the days that we hare seen, when " th^a were giatOa if» ilU 
«arfA,'* when Pekntiss could take a whole caravan, elephant and all, after him I 
Now half a dosen candidates can only scare up a single monkey. 

About that elephant, by the way, there is one anecdote which we leard sabntan- 
^ally from one of the parties, but hare never seen it in print P.*s firiend, 
A. M., resented the interference on the part of the elephant, very highly, and 
offered to be the bearer of a letter to him. " I wouldn't notice him, Andy,** was 
pRB2m88* reply, " he's no gentleman ; don't you see he earHea his oton trwnk,^ 
It is well known that a compromise was afterwards effected according to whieh 
fheydirided the time and the pavilion; Prbntiss taking the lion's share. Tks 
PratrU Keum. Okolona, Miss., Oct 20, 1858. 
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gathered under the immense awning. One of the cages waa 
converted into a rostrum. He heard a low sound which resem- 
bled a growl, and learned that the hyena was liis nearest listener. 
There were large anger holes in the top of the box, for the 
admission of air. He commenced speaking, and when he 
reached the blood and thunder portion of his speech, he ran liis 
cane into the cage and called forth a most horrible yell from the 
enraged animal, at the same time gesticulating violently with 
the other hand. "Why, fellow citizens," he would exclaim, 
" the very wild beasts are shocked at the political baseness and 
corruption of the times I See how this worthy fellow just below 
me is scandalized I Hear his yell of patriotic shame and 
indignation 1" The effect was electric; he called down the 
house in a perfect tempest of enthusiasm. From this time he 
had it all his own way. He hurled his anathemas at his foes, 
and enforced them by the yells of his neighbor. The hyena was 
good for a hundred votes, and he thus converted a mischief into 
a profit. 

In a letter to his sister Abby, he thus announces his 
return to Vicksburg : — 

YiOKSBUBG, May 8, 1888 

My Deab Sistkb:— 

I returned day before yesterday from my election- 
eering tour, after an absence of nearly five weeks. Among the 
luxuries which awaited my arrival, were letters from: yourself 
and Anna, for which I thank you both heartily ; and in return 
will give you some little account of myself. First of all, I sup- 
pose you have become such politicians, th&t you will be anxious 
to learn the result of the election. Well, then, to set your minda 
easy on that score, I have no doubt of my election and very lit- 
tle of Mr. Word^s ; nearly all the State has been beard from, and 
the remaining portion cannot change the result. A most des- 
perate effort has been made by the Van Buren party to beat me, 
but without success. My majority, however, will not be large, 
•bout 1600, though I am foremost. Had I not gone out among 
the people, and exerted myself, I should have been beaten. I shall 
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■tart for Washington Oit j in ab<mt ten days or two weeks, and 
expect to get there before they acyoorn. In a few days after the 
a^jonrnment, I shall be with yon ; and a most delightful change 
it will be, after the bustle of politics and business in which I 
have, for the last six months, been so deeply immersed. I had a 
somewhat laborious, but otherwise pleasant trip through the 
State ; enjoyed excellent health, and was received with great 
enthusiasm by my political friends. However, I am heartily 
tired of the dear people, and shall leave them hereafter to man- 
age their own affairs. Who do you think is sitting by me, read- 
ing your letter ? It is S. ; he popped in very unexpectedly to- 
day. He has been to New Orleans and is on his return. His 
health is good, and I rather think he will be with you soon after 
this letter. I shall write you immediately after my arrival at 
Washington City, and shall expect to hear from you often while 
there. Tell Anna she must not allow the doctor to prohibit her 
writing letters to me, and you must take good care of your 
health too, or it will spoil all our pleasure this summer. Gk>od bye* 

Tour affectionate brother, 

Seabgsnt. 

In a letter, dated Yicksbnrg, May It, 1838, a legal 
friend, now a leading member of the Mississippi bar, 
writes : — 

Your brother takes his departure for Washington in a few 
hours, and I cannot let him leave without conveying to you the 
joy which I, in common with nearly every one around me, 
feel at his re-election. But I have not time to dwell a moment 
upon it. He will see you himself soon, and can tell you more 
m an hour than I could write you in a week. There is one 
matter, however, about which he cannot and will not speak 
as freely as I both can and will — and that is, an address which 
ne delivered last night. It was to a jury, upon the destruc- 
tion of the cotton-shed, built by the Railroad Bank on the 
Oommon— on that portion of it sold by him to the Bank. He 
•ipoke two hours ; and I never in all my life conceived of soch 
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B speech — so bitter, so sarcastic, so caustic. For the world 1 
would not have been a member of the corporation. I never 
felt so little and humbled in my own estimation. I ahnost de- 
termined never to open my mouth in the presence of the same 
persons again. Oh, would that you could have heard it I Holt 
spoke in the same cause ; but his speech was the report of a single 
cannon, while your brother's was the roar of a thousand. Indeed, 
I do not exaggerate. Friends and foes agree that it is the best 
speech they ever heard from him, or any one else, at the bar of 
justice. The jury are still considering the matter. They will, 
doubtless, bring in the full amount of damages claimed. 

The morning after reaxjhing Washington, he presented 
jimself in the House of Representatives to be sworn in. As 
Mr. Polk descended from the Speaker's desk to administer 
the usual oath, Mr. Prentiss remarked that, before taking it, 
" candor compelled him to inform the House, on behalf of 
himself and colleague, that they did not claim their seats by 
virtue of the recent election in Mississippi, but by virtue of 
the election in November last ; that they looked upon the 
recent election as unconstitutional and wholly invalid." He 
further said that " his colleague and himself could not con- 
scientiously take the oath under any other election than 
that of November, and that upon their consciences they 
should take their oaths and seats, if they took them at all, 
by virtue of that election alone. A high sense of duty both 
to himself and the House, called upon him for this avowal, 
that if any wished to make objection, they might have the 
opportunity for so doing." 

While he was making these remarks, Mr. Polk resumed 
his seat ; at their close, no objection being offered by any 
member of the House, he returned to the clerk's table, and 
handing the Bible to Mr. Prentiss and his colleague to kiss, 
forthwith swore them in. Yet the House had solemnly 
decided, ojily a few weeks before, thai* ^>he November eleo» 
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tion was invalid, and, on the gronnd of that invaliditj, had 
refused to acknowledge the identical certificates, under 
which Messrs. Prentiss and Word now obtained their seats 1* 
The following letter shows that he did not place a very 
extravagant estimate upon his hard-won honors : — 

TO HIS SISTBB ANNA. 

WAffllHQTOH ClTT, JwM 3, 1888. 

Mt Dear Sister: — 

Here I am at last, a member of Congress, and no 
man, I imagine, ever labored as hard for the poor privilege of 
having M. 0. at one end of his name, and Hon. at the other. 
The bauble seems scarcely worth the wearing, notwithstanding 
I fought 80 fiercely for it. I arrived here some thret days since ; 
and as you have already learned, fell in with G. on the way. 
He immediately turned in to writing letters so fast, that it took 
most of my leisure to frank them, which is the reason I have 
not paid my respects to you sooner. I was very glad to see G., 
and hear from you all, and was somewhat disappointed at not 
finding letters from you awaiting my arrival, as I presumed you 
had heard of my election many days ago. I suppose S. is 
with you by this time, and I hope to be there soon myself. 
Congress will probably adjourn sometime between the first and 
middle of July. I care not how early, for I am already tired 
of the place. Dullness seems to be its presiding deity, and 
to hold special sway over the deliberations of the honorable 
body to which I belong. I trust you and Abby will both be 
well when I get home, for I anticipate some famous times with 
you. In making your plans, don't forget a trip to the White 
Hills. I shall expect to hear from you all very often, and shall 
not fail to be a frequent correspondent myself, though if you are 
much of a politician, you will doubtless be disappointed, as I 
take very little interest in that subject. However, as I become 

• The cerUflcate of Got. McNutt Is among Mr. P.*s papers^ with the foUowinf 
ondoraement: ** Credentials 'or Gongress, ander April election, 1888 (not taken on, 
or used at all). I refused U acknowledge the ralidity of this election, and did not 
present the credentials, but claimed under the old election of Norember, 1887.^ 
fcS. P.»' 
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more involved in my new mode of life, I may like it better 
Good bye. 

Ever yonr affectionate brother, 

SSABGBNT. 

The following incident, mentioned in a letter from Mr 
Word, is too characteristic to be omitted : 

There is one matter, to which I deem it of importance to call 
your attention. Being Mr. Pbkntiss* junior, and quite unknown 
till associated with him, he had great influence over me; he 
always avoided exercising it, however, as much as possible, 
When we returned to Washington City, the pay was due us for 
per diem^ and our mileage for two trips ; for we had both deter- 
mined to receive nothing in case the People of Mississippi con- 
firmed the vote of the House rejecting us. We acted on the 
ground that if we had no right to our seats, we were not entitled 
to pay for going on and contesting them. Soon after we reached 
Washington, in May, 1838, Mr. Pekntiss suggested to me to draw 
my pay ; I did so, and received what the law allowed me ; to 
wit — mileage for both trips, about $1600 each, and per diem for 
the time we had been in attendance upon Congress, contesting 
our seats. Shortly after this, he informed me that he should 
not take the second mileage — that we had been unjustly deprived 
of our rights and compelled to return home, when we ought to 
have been performing the duties committed to us by our con- 
stituents. He had refrained, he said, from communicating to me 
liis intention, lest I should think it more in accordance with 
propriety to adopt the same course, and that he had suggested 
to me to draw my pay, at the time he did, in order that I might 
act without reference to him. 

It has been stated to me, that when he drew his pay, he 
charged for the first mileage, and per diem for the whole time 
after he first presented his credentials to the House, and that 
this was the sum he actually received. This would be less by 
some $750 or $800, than the two mileages, and per diem during 
the time we were actually there. He told me himself, that he 
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settled bin aocoant in that way. But it has also been stated t« 
me, that, by some strange mistake of the Olerk of the Hoose, 
Mr. Prentiss is charged the larger snm, whilst I am charged the 
smaller, and that a balance appears on the books to my credit 
and none to his. This, if true (and I have no reason to doubt it 
is so), ought to be adjusted. His honored name and his high 
sense of justice ought not to be thus left. Make the proper 
inquiries, and I stand ready to have the funds passed to his 
oredit, or to draw them for hb family, to whom they most 
justly l)elong.* 

After his return, he took little part in the business or 
debates of the House. His principal speech was upon the 
Sub-Treasury Bill. This bill, embodying the financial 
policy of the Administration, was opposed by the Whigs 
and Conservatiyes as a measure fraught with almost every 
kind and degree of political evil. It is hard at this late 
day, to credit the amount of party and even personal feel- 
ing, engendered by this scheme. Hostility to it was long a 
favorite war-cry of the Whigs. It was the great matter 
of discussion during this session of the 25th Congress. 

" Never," said Mr. Prentiss, in a speech delivered by him 
in New York a few weeks after the adjournment, " never 
was there fought a political battle worthier of lasting fame 
for the immense display of talent which it summoned into 
action. The Administration, with its forces well-drilled in 
all the strategy and manoeuvres of partisan warfare, came 
on in solid phalanx, confident of success. Day after day 
did the contest rage in the Senatorial wing of the Capitol. 
There the great men of the nation were arrayed against 
each other. It was, indeed, a battle of the giants. There 
was Daniel of the North, with his huge battle-axe, which 
none but himself could wield, and which none could resist. 

• Mr. Word was misinformed on the last point. The balance, ai gUted aboT^ 
wai found on the 01erk*8 books, credited to Mr. P.^Ed. 
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He strack the Administration to the knee, and then, like 
Satan, it 

— — — * Krst knew pain, 
And writhM it to and Qro conrolT'd.* 

Again it arose and again was smitten down by the same 
strong arm. There, too, in the thickest of the fight, might 
you see Harry of the West, with his double-edged sword, 
like that of Richard Cceur de Lion, hewing down all 
before him. There, too, against him, was the Saladin of 
the South, with turbaned head, and the keen-pointed scimi- 
tar of logic in his hand ; he had lately joined the Moslem 
ranks, carrying with him the skill and science of a Christian 
general. His weapon cut through obstacles, which could 
not be harmed by the ponderous axe and sword of his 
adversaries. 

After long and fierce encounters, the lance of the Admin- 
istration was wrested from them and they were driven in 
dishonor from the Capitol." 

The following letters show how completely the journey 
ings, toil and excitement of the past nine months had worn 
him oat. 

TO HIS SISTBB ABBY. 

RKPBBSBNTATiys Hall, Jwm 14, 1888. 

Dbab Sistbb: — 

I have been so busy since I arrived here, that I 
have hardly had time to write at all. I will not, however, allow 
this excuse to operate any longer, I have nothing either new 
or interesting to tell you. The weather has been, and still is, 
oppressively warm, and legislation stupidly dull. I am already 
thoroughly tired of the place. I made a short speech the other 
day on the pre-emption bill, as it is called, which, perhaps, I 
may write out for publication. In the course of next week, the 
great measure of the Administration, the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
will probably come up for discussion ; when it comes up, it is 

16* 
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expected that I shall make a speech against it, and 1 shall, ic 
all probability, do so. I hope. for. an early adjoamment, but 
fear the sitting will continue until the middle of July. I am 
extremely anxions t^ be with yon. I shall enjoy myself very 
mnch, I know, this summer. I have been so much engaged 
since last fall, and have labored so hard, both physically and 
mentally, that a little rest will be a luxury to me of itself; how 
much more so when enjoyed at home with those I love so 
well. You must all be sure and be well, this summer, for I 
shall want to make some excursions into the country with 
you. Don^t fail to write me often while I am here. I am 
called away and can barely say, my love to you all. 
Your aflfeotionate brother, 

Seabgent. 



TO HIS SISTBB ANNA. 

HOUSK or RsraHSBHTATITK, JWM 96| 1888. 

DsAB Sisteb: — 

While a very stupid debate is going on, upon some 
matter in which I feel no sort of interest, I will take advantage 
of the buzzing dullness, and indulge in the pleasure of conversing 
with my dear friends at home. I have become so imbued with 
political matters, that I can hardly talk or think of anything else. 
So I will, in the first place, give you some political information. 
The notorious Sub-Treasury scheme has at length been defeated 
by a majority of fourteen. The vote was taken on it yesterday ; 
and will, I presume, be received with much pleasure by the 
country. You will, probably, have seen by the papers that I 
made a speech against the bill. Considering the subject had 
been so much exhausted, I had no reason to complain of my suc- 
cess. I was honored with a crowded audience, who were very 
attentive and, a^ I understand, were much gratified ; perhaps it 
arose from sympathy for so innocent and unsophisticated a youth. 
Probably they scarce expected " one of my age to speak in pub- 
lic," &c. I don't know whether I shall take the trouble to write 
out my speech. I had rather make ten than write one ; and as 
"^ am determined to quit political life, I see no reason for putting 
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Ik... V I k "X) much trouble. We have fixed upon the 9th of July 
for adjoururo^nt, and I am glad it will come about so soon ; fot 
I am heartily tired of this place. I cannot but smile at myself, 
when I reflect how much I have labored to obtain that which I 
80 little value. I envy G. his literary pursuits in the cool shades 
of New Haven. The weather is excessively warm, and I shall 
feel like getting eut of prison when I leave here. I long to be at 
leisure, for both body and mind have become fatigued by the con- 
tinued exertions 1 have been under the nece^^sity of making, 
during the last six or eight months. You will find me, I am 
afraid, a very dull and lazy companion. T hope I shall not be 
troubled with too many civilities in Portland, or it will drive me 
into the country. I don't want to see anybody except our own 
old friends. My love to you all. 

Your affectionate brother, 

S. S. P. 

It is to be regretted that his speech on the Sab-Treasury 
bill was never reported. It contained an elaborate exposi- 
tion of his views on the reciprocal benefits and inter-depend- 
ence of the agricultural and commercial interests of the 
country — upon the friendly relations which ought to exist 
between labor and capital — and also upon the importance of 
binding in closest union the North and the South. On the 
last point'mentioned, he expressed himself with great energy, 
and in a spirit becoming an American statesman. A member 
of Congress, writing at the time to a friend in Kentucky, 
thus refers to this speech : — 

The discussion upon the Sub-Treasnry bill is now fully under 
way, and the result is doubtful. The House has been infinitely 
amused during the last two days with the rejoinder of Mr. Pbkn- 
TiBS, of Mississippi, to Mr. ^ of — -. The Missis- 
sippi orator has all the power and the brilliancy for which fame 
has given him credit; in truth he is, beyond all controversy, the 
first man of his age in the country : and his annihilation of th<i 
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fiery apostate of — , will long be remembered in cbii 
House as one of the most signal triomphs of mind over mind. 

Just before the close of the session a bill came from the 
Senate, where it had been strongly opposed by Messrs. Web- 
ster, Clay, and Calhoun, giving the custody of the public 
money entirely into the hands of the Executive, and pro- 
hibiting the reception of notes under the denomination of 
twenty dollars, or those of any bank which issued notes ot 
a denomination less than five dollars. Mr. Prentiss made 
an amusing impromptu speech against this bill, which is 
worthy of mention, from its connection with a characterestic 
motion of John Quincy Adams. Mr. P. seemed to be a 
special favorite with the aged ex-President, as indeed, he 
was with old men generally. The following is the pith 
of a contemporary notice : — 

Mr. Pbentiss then took the floor, and proceeded to animad- 
vert with great severity on the introduction of the bill at this 
late hour, and upon the preconcerted movement to force it 
through the House without a moment's discussion. He declared 
it to be the last struggle of the Sub-Treasury scheme; the very 
rump of that odious measure — the last hair on its hide. That bill 
was dead and buried — this was of the same family : let it be at 
once gathered to its fathers. If it was intended to punish the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, this government had no 
jurisdiction in the case. If the government could punish one 
State corporation, it might another, and so no State bank, or 
State institution, was safe. As to the old dead United States 
Bank, he believed there were many around him who would 
gladly turn resurrectionists — dig up the dead body, turn this Hall 
into a dissecting-room, and never lay down the scalpel till every 
muscle, tendon, artery, vein and nerve had been laid bare, and 
neither form nor substance left. 

Amid many interruptions and calls to order, which were de- 
cided in his favor, Mr. P. pro<5eeded with his philippic. The great 
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Administration whale had been harpooned to death, and was now 
in its mortal agony ; he was for backing the boats a little, and 
enjoying the flounces and plunges while it kept the whole sea in 
a'foara. This bill was one of the last blows of its tail. As to 
these five dollar notes, which the government opposed so earn- 
estly on the ground of their immorality^ the people were the 
best judges whether they were good money or not ; if not, they 
would not take them, and the banks would issue no more of 
them, and so the bill was needless. If the notes were good 
money, and the people liked it and wanted it, the bill made war 
on the wishes of the people ; and as to the sin of the matter, they 
did not require the Administration to act as Lord Chancellor, to 
take care of their consciences. Before Mr. P. had concluded, 
a motion was made to adjourn. 

MrT Adams inquired of the Chair whether, if tlie House should 
refuse to adjourn, the gentleman from Mississippi would lose \m 
right to the floor? 

The Chair replied that, in strictness, he would not; by courtesy, 
however, it had been nsual to allow a gentleman, in such circum- 
stances, to retain the floor. He had no right to it under the rules. 

Mr. Adams made a point of order. 

The Chair said this was out of order, pending a motion to 
adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were taken on the question of adjournment 
and resulted as follows : Yeas 16, Nays 142. So the House 
refused to adjourn. 

Mr. Adams now made his point of order. He said it had been 
decided by the House that this bill was to be rammed down the 
throats of the minority without any discussion, and now the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi was presuming to discuss it. He wanted 
to know if the gentleman was in order. (Laughter.) 

The Chair required Mr. Adams to reduce his question of order 
to writing. 

Mr. A. did so, and oflfered it in the following form : — 

" It having been determined by a majority of the members of 
this House that this bill, a highly penal bill, subjecting the citi- 
zens of the United States to fine and imprisonment, shonld b« 
passed by the operation of the Previous Question, without debata 
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or disoossioD, is the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. PsBNTisSy 
in order in obtaining the floor, and consuming the lime of the 
Hoase, against the sense and intention of a majority of said 
members t'^ 

It being decided that he was in order, Mr. P. went on a good 
deal too fast for ns to report him. He compared the old cnt- 
renoy, before " the experiment," to the bread of tlie people ; this 
the Administration had taken away and given them a stone. 
Bnt not content with this, they now envied them their little gin- 
ger-cakes — these poor five dollar bills. It was really cruel. He 
could not but fancy that he heard in the language of this bill the 
last growls of the old Tennessee Lion. How it would make his 
eyes flash and lighten to witness this final attack on Biddle and 
Biddle's Bank I It would awaken the gaudia eertaminis — 
and be almost equal to a glance at the field of ITew Orleans I 

The Administration had tried to wield his armor : but they 
might as well take David^s course and put it off, for it was too 
heavy for them. They wanted to play the part of Samson, too, 
bnt unfortunately they seized hold on the strong pillars of the 
State after their locks were shorn. It was vain to strive against 
the will and wants of the people. The government might as well 
attempt to enforce an assize of bread as to control the bills of 
State banks. Mr. Pbkntiss went on, in the most comical man- 
ner, to appeal to the companion of gentlemen. He hoped, if 
they had any of the milk of human kindness in them, they would 
consider the pecuniary state of the people of Mississippi. When 
lately travelling through the State, he had discovered that the 
silver ninepences, which used to be hung round babies' necks by 
a string, had all been cut off and used up, so that the poor infants 
could not get one of them to cut their teeth upon. (Loud laugh- 
ter.) The Administration, by this bill, were passing a tacit com- 
pliment on the deceased bank; the paper even of the dead Bank 
of the United States was better than the paper of this living 
government. The dead Percy was better than the live Falstaff 
It was said that when great julep drinkers died, the mint was 
seen springing on their graves ; it seemed so with this Bank of 
the United States ; though it had expired, its issues still contin 
ned to supply the people with the best ourrency. 
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Before concladitig this chapter, it may be in place to say a 
word further of Mr. Prentiss' position in reference to the 
sectional spirit and schemes, by which the country was then, 
and has been ever since, so fiercely agitated. The subse- 
qnent narrative will afford ample proofs of the nationality 
and patriotic ardor of his sentiments. But it ought to be 
stated, that some of his most influential friends in Missis- 
sippi belonged to the extreme Southern party, and that 
they used strong persuasions to induce him to stand upon 
the same platform. The following extracts from a letter, 
addressed to him by a highly distinguished citizen of Missis- 
sippi, will illustrate this remark, while they also throw light 
upon that process by which the State was fast hastening to 
financial ruin. The letter is dated June 23, 1838 : — 

I wrote to you on the 17th, since which time I have had the 
pleasure of receiving your letter of the 4th instant. We had 
received intelligence of the stir which yonr arrival in the city 
had produced. Your course, both upon the taking of your seat 
and in relation to the rescinding of the de^ading resolution of 
last session, is entirely approved by your friends. Such an out- 
rage should not be permitted to become a precedent. The repeal 
of the specie circular, although tue latter, from tlie scarcity of 
money, has for some time past been nearly a dead letter, yet will 
remove one serious obstacle to the resumption of specie payments 
by our banks. The subject is beginning to be spoken of. Our 
solvent institutions begin to think it the only means of checking 
the wild operations of the Brandon and some new banks, which, 
without credit, are now promising to relieve the embarrassments 
of the poor people by creating money. There are some who think 
that nothing is required to eflfeot this philanthropic object but 
slips of paper, duly engraved and signed. With the severe lessons 
of past experience before us, the banking mania still prevails. 
There is a striking analogy between our times and those which 
existed in England about one hundred years since, when Law, 
and the proprietors of the South Sea and Mississippi schoniefii 
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inoonlated the country with the stock monomania. Men^a 
minds are speculating, not upon the means of developing and 
unfolding the resources of the country, hut of creating capital hy 
trick and legerdemain. What is more unfortunate here with us, 
is that our best financiers, indeed the whole country, have their 
eyes fixed alone upon the North, and upon the retina is always 
presented a fuU-length figure of Mr. Biddle. At a meeting of 
Bank directors lately in New Orleans, it was formally resolved, 
that they could not think of resuming specie payments at all 
without the aid of the agency of the United States Bank. The 
great emporium of one half the continent, through which the 
North is now even supplied with meat and breadstuffa, cannot 
move without the great bottle-holder. In my opinion, there are 
no questions connected with the currency half so important to the 
South, as a direct trade with, and in consequence the estAblish- 
ment of a sound credit in Europe. My pride revolts at the idea 
that we who furnish the basis of nearly the whole foreign 
commerce, sliould be dependent on, and pay dearly for, a credit 
which our agents themselves acquire from the transaction of our 
business. These feelings, I can scarcely call them principles, now 
form the basis of my political creed, on the currency questions. 
They have led me to regard favorably the idea of an entire sepa- 
ration of the government from the money power — ^a full, entire, 
and eternal separation. I am not quite sure that I am right, 
yet I am willing to bear the evils of a trial. Even my distrust 
of the party now in power, has a tendency to confirm these opin- 
ions; not a little encouraged, too, by the honest prejudice which 
] feel at beholding the pride, insolence and intolerance of the 
Northern people. 

The Union Bank promises to be a great humbug. We are not 
informed that it has yet taken any decisive step, except to 
give its President a salary of $10,000, and other officers in pro- 
portion. These acts have occasioned great dissatisfaction. 

A perfect calm rests upon our State politics. Olaibome, for 
aught I know, has gone down to the tomb of the Oapuleta. 
Almost all the Democratic leaders are turning their attention to 
the all-absorbing study of the new science of creating capital by 
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meant of ingenioaslj contrived pieces of paper. In this lalmi 
encouraged by the placid tranquillity of the political lake, now 
and then a Whig editor will lisp the name of Clay. Three have 
assumed boldness enough to raise the gallant fellow^s flag. The 
older and more cunning are waiting further developments. In 
a short time, however, I look to see the banner raised at the 
maat-head of the Courier^ Register^ Sun, Herald, Argus, Adver- 
tiser, Southerner, and Star. Then for a war between the Nul- 
lifiers and their old allies. We cannot support Mr. Clay. His 
opinions of slavery, his views of protection, of internal im- 
provement, in short, his strong Nationalism — notwithstanding 
our admiration of the man, our confidence in his personal cha- 
racter, and our distrust of the present adminisistration — will not 
permit us to support him. In my opinion, the NuUifiers in 
this State are now the stronger portion of the opposition. 
Their withdrawal will leave the supporters of Mr. Clay in a 
small minority. Our papers, as you know, are mostly in the 
control of young men, recent emigrants, and generally unac- 
quainted with State politics. They do not reflect its political sen- 
timents any more than the birds of passage who leave us every 
spring for tlie North, do its character. 

The same gentleman writes a few months earlier : — 

We are approaching momentous times. The fanaticism and 
deep-seated hatred of one portion of the Union against us is 
increasing. It is no Sunday mail affair, to be quelled by a single 
report. Blood alone, I fear, will quench it. I am for meeting 
it on the threshold. I, therefore, approve of Mr. Calhoun's 
resolutions, and am sorry to see that Mr. Clay is, in my opinion, 
nnsound upon this subject of Slavery. If the North is tired of 
us, or considers itself contaminated by a union with us, let it go. 
Could I now influence the Southern Representatives, I would 
advise them to meet and recommend to all the slaveholding States 
to declare, through their Legislatures, that they would no longer 
submit to official vituperation and insult, and hold out to their 
sister States the alternatiye of respectful treatment or separa< 
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tion. If we snbmit, we shall soon fa\\ into contempt. I do not 
believe in an appeal to the good feelings of masses of men. 
They are as soalless as corporations. Tlie only affections that 
can be touched^ are interest and fear. Let the Northern poli- 
ticians calculate the value of the Union to themselves. The 
point of interest is of little importance to ns. I know not 
whether yon agree entirely with me in these opinions. I hope 
you do, but whether so or not, I am sure you will ever possess 
my entire confidence. Oar State Legislature has been organized 
by the election of Whig oflBcers. Who will be Senator is a mat- 
ter of doubt. Gwin is given up in despair by the Democrats. 
Trotter is their candidate. My choice would be Judge Smith or 
Guion. New Orleans feels deeply the withdrawal of our cotton 
bnsiness, and, in revenge, is using every art to depress our cur* 
rency. She will not be able to effect this long. We will soon 
be out of debt, and then the world will come to ns for our 
staple. We hear news of collisions on our northern frontier, 
A war with Great Britain would now be calamitous ; one with 
Mexico wodd merely i 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Vistts Portland— Attend! the Public Dinner given to Daniel Webster in FaneuC 
Hall— Letter from Edward Srerett— His Speech on the Occasion— Trip to the 
White Mountains— Invitation to a Public Dinner in New Yorlc— The Correspon* 
dence — Reminiscence by Judge Willcinson — Returns to Mississippi by Sea — Recep* 
tion at New Orleans— Extract from a Speech at Yiclcsburg on Disunion— Letters. 

iEx. 29—1838. 

Soon after reaching Portland, Mr. Prentiss was waited 
upon by a committee from Boston, with an urgent invitation 
to attend the Public Dinner about to be given to Mr. Web- 
ster, in Faneuil Hall. He consented to go, though much 
against his will ; for he was on the point of starting, with a 
company of friends, on an excursion to the White Moun- 
tains. 

The dinner to Mr. Webster afforded him a fine opportu- 
nity to express his admiration for that great statesman. It 
was one of the most brilliant political festivals ever known 
in this country. The occasion had called together an unusual 
number of distinguished men from all parts of New England, 
New York, and remoter sections of the Union. But no one 
of them was the object of such eager curiosity as S. S. 
Prentiss, of Mississippi ; for so he was generally designated. 
The wonderful reports of his oratory, the anecdotes of his 
personal history — his lameness, too, and the fact that he 
was a son of New England — all conspired to produce the 
strongest desire to see and hear him. He was himself not 
a little excited by the thought of speaking in Faneuil Hall, 
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aud addressiDg there an aadience accastomed to the elo 
qaence of Otis, Webster, Everett, and others hardly iuferior 
to them in the exercise of this noble art. And not only 
was he to address an aadience whose taste had been formed 
by SQch masters, bat the masters themselves were to be pre* 
sent and speak to the people. It was, certainly, an ordeal, 
which a yoang man, whose name bat a few months before 
had scarcely crossed the borders of Mississippi, might well 
feel some embarrassment in passing throagh. 

The opening address was made by Gov. Everett, who pre- 
sided on the occasion. It was in the highest degree instrao- 
tive, beaatifal, and impressive — teres atque rotundv,s — like 
all the prodactions of that finished orator. Then followed 
the honored Gaest, in one of those simple, compact, and 
laminoas speeches, which can receive no traer or worthier 
description than to call them Websterian.* " His manner 
of speech," as Lord Bacon said of the king, " was indeed 
prince-like, flowing as from a fountain, and yet streaming 
and branching itself into nature's order, full of facility and 
felicity, imitating none, and inimitable by any." Or, as rare 
Ben Jonson wrote of Lord Bacon himself : " No man ever 
spake more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suffered 
less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered ; no member 
of his speech but consisted of its own graces. His hearers 
could not cough, or look aside from him without loss." 'The 
main topic of his address at this time was the Sub- 
Treasury scheme, to whose recent defeat his own ponderous 
arguments had so largely contributed. 

Mr. Webster was followed by Gov. Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, Hon. Abbot Lawrence, Ex-Governor Lincoln, 
Hon. Peleg Sprague, and other distinguished speakers. 

The following account of Mr. Prentiss' address will be 

• See Webster*! WorU^ Td. L p. 41T. 
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read with pecnliar pleasure. CommeDdation :rom sach a 
source is indeed laitdari a viro laiidato. 

BDWA.BD SYSBSTT TO THE BDITOB. 

Oambbioqb, Feb, ff, 16SL 
Dbab Sm: — 

I have much pleasure in complying with the request 
contained in your letter of the 80th nit. I well recollect the 
appearance of your brother at the dinner given to Mr. Webster, 
in Fanenil Hall, in July, 1888. The company was much the 
largest which I ever saw assembled at dinner in any permanent 
building, and, with the exception of the Guest of the day, no one 
was received with so much enthusiasm as Mr. Prentiss. Much 
was anticipated from his speech, but the public expectation was 
more than realized. He rose at rather a late hour, and after a 
succession of able speakers. For these, and some other, reasons, 
it required first rate ability to gain and fix the attention of the 
audience. I had never had the good fortune to hear your bro- 
ther, and I must own that I feared he would find himself obliged, 
after a few sentences of customary acknowledgment, to give up 
the idea of addressing the company at any length. He was, how- 
ever, from the outset completely successful. He took possession 
of the audience from the first sentence, and carried them along 
with unabated interest, I think for above an hour. It seemed to 
me the most wonderful specimen of a sententious fluency which I 
had ever witnessed. The words poured from his lips in a torrent, 
but the sentences were correctly formed, the matter grave and 
important, the train of thought distinctly pursued, the illustra- 
tions wonderfully happy, drawn from a wide range of reading, 
and aided by a brilliant imagination. That it was a carefully 
prepared speech no one could believe for a moment. It was the 
ovei-flow of a full mind, swelling in the joyous excitement of the 
friendly reception, kindling with the glowing themes suggested 
by the occasion, and not unmoved by the genius of the place. 
Sitting by Mr. Webster, I asked him if he had ever heard any- 
thing like it ? He answered, " Never, except from Mr. Pbknti80 
himself." 
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I r«joioe to hear that yon are preparing a Memoir of y far hro* 
ther. I hope yon will not fail to gather op the remaiua of hia 
eloqaeDoe, forensic, occasional, and Congressional. I am aware 
that the most skillful reporters most have failed to do him jus- 
tioe. Bnt what he said in Faneail Hall was so far ahove the com- 
mon-places of festive oratory — so full of point and meaning-^ 
that I am persnadod he oonld not have heen indehted for his 
reputation to the interest of his manner, great as that was. 
Indeed, I think it qnite likely that if he had possessed less of this, 
he might have stood even higher as a pnhlic speaker. An address 
replete with wisdom, argument, thought and wit, and recom- 
mended hy a fascinating delivery like that of your brother, is 
sometimes supposed to owe more to the external attraction than 
the solid merit of what is said. But I do not believe your 
brother's reputation would suffer, with good judges, by any- 
thing like a fair report of the substance of his speeches. I am 
confident that they had a quality of excellence that would bear 
the loss of outward manner. 

I remain, Dear Sir, with high respect, 

Very truly yours, 

Edwasd Eyebbtt. 

His speech on this occasion, fortunately, is not wholly 
lost. An imperfect report of it was published, and may 
gratify the reader. Some passages are pretty severe ; 
bat its sentiments on the sanctity of the elective franchise, 
on the Union, and the relations between the rich and the 
poor, will, probably, be regarded as not unworthy of any 
American statesman. 



He was introduced to the audience by the following 
toast : 

** MiBHsHppi and her dUUngvMied Sepreientative in OonfffMt f—Wt wd« 
come him moat cordially to this flail, consecrated to the cause of our Goontry and 
Independence. He has fought a good fight, and deienres, and will receive, tbt 
gratitude and admiration of his coiutry.*' 
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Mr. Pbkstiss* rose, to return his most sincere and profoand 
thanks for the honor which had been done to him, and to the 
State he had the good fortune in part to represent. He hardly 
knew in what form to present what he had to say, or where to 
begin. It had been his lot, especially of late, to address his 
fellow citizens on various occasions, and under almost all possi- 
ble outward circumstances. Sometimes he had spoken to them 
under no other roof than the broad arch of the heavens; at 
other times, canopied by the branches of the primeval forests 
of the Soutliwest ; at others, within the structures of the hands 
of man ; but never had he stood before an audience in such 
circumstances as now surrounded him; never before had he 
listened to the echo of his own voice from the walls of old 
Faneuil Hall. (Olieers.) He hardly knew whether to address him- 
self to the dim and venerable shadows of the past, or the more 
real and palpable forms which met his eye. Faneuil Hall might 
justly be styled the very Mecca of Liberty. (Great cheering.) 
Aye, and the Mecca of Whiggism also. (Immense applause.) 
He came hither as a pilgrim from a far distant home, to lend 
his feeble aid in doing honor to one of the greatest champions 
of both. He felt, as he stood in that place, a holy awe upon his 
Boul ; the very walls and rafters of the building seemed redolent 
of the spirit of American Liberty. The air he breathed in such 
a spot was healthful and instinct with life. He would recom- 
mend those who were troubled with political maladies, to come 
here. (Cheers.) This was a Bethesda in which they might 
wash and be clean from whatsoever disease they had. Yes, let 
the lame, the halt, and the blind, and those who were possessed 
with loco-foco devils, all come and be made whole. (Lond and 
long cheering.) He had said that he came as a pilgrim, and had 
been admitted as such, but now he was in, he should claim far 
more ; he should claim his place on that floor as himself a son 
of Massachusetts (cheers), for he had first drawn the breath of 

*Thl8 report, the only tolerable one of Mr. P.*s speech, appeared in th« 
y. Y. Journal qf Commerce, Seyeral others were published, but they «r« 
iittl9 better than caricatures. They, howeyer, supply oznissiona fn that •! tiht 
J,tfOt and hare, in some passages, been followed. 
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life under the wings of the authority and institntions of the old 
Bay State. Maine, now almost a match for her foster mother, 
was then a part of this ancient commonwealth. (Great cheer 
ing.) Bat he wonld daim his seat on yet higher grounds ; hi 
claimed it as a fellow citizen of this hroad Union ; and as snch, 
it was his right and dnty to render the pahlic tribute of his 
gratitude to every illustrious, patriotic son of the Republic. 
Though he counted the distance of his home from this hallowed 
spot by thousands of long and weary miles, his heart beat in 
sympathy with all the hearts around him. (Great cheering and 
shouts of applause.) His State and theirs rested on the same 
broad platform of constitutional Freedom. (Here Mr. P. pointed 
to the sentence from Mr. Webster^s last speech on the Sub- 
Treasury Bill, which was emblazoned in large letters on the 
front gallery. — ^^ lam where I ever have been and ever mean to 
he : HERB, standing on theplalform of the general Constitution — 
a platform hroad enough and firm enough^ to uphold every 
interest of the whole eo*j^ntry, I shall still be found.") The 
National Banner, bearing the glorious insignia of that immortal 
possession, wrapped alike in its sacred folds, the State of Missis- 
sippi and the State of Massachusetts. (Cheers.) 

In the palmy days of the Ancient Kepnblics, he who had 
saved the life of a citizen, was held more worthy of honor and 
reward, than he who had taken the life of an enemy. How 
great then was the honor, how boundless the rewards due to 
him, who had saved that Constitution, which had been cheaply 
purchased by thousands of lives, and would be cheaply preserved 
by the sacrifice of tens of thousands. (Long continued and loud 
applause.) 

This was no trivial occasion, no unmeaning solemnity. 
Crowns and ovations used in former days to be granted to those 
who had fought well the physical battles of their country, and 
vanquished her enemies on the bloody fidd ; but it had now come 
to be understood that it required a greater amount of genuine 
courage, and all those qualities which bring true renown, to 
fight successfully the civil battles of a nation, than to triumph 
on land or ocean. (Loud cheers.) From a little personal 
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experience, more especially that of a recent date, he oonld 
assure his fellow citizens that a more desperate enterprise oonld 
not well be undertaken, in times like these, than to go forth as 
a well appointed knight, and enter the lists with such foes as 
were now threatening to sabjngate this free and happy land. 
He had not only to meet honorable adversaries in the fair and 
open fields of intellect and argument — that would be, in 
oomparison, a light and pleasant task — ^but he must also be pre- 
pared, like a warrior in some enchanted castle, to encounter foes 
in every hideous and revolting shape. He found himself sur- 
rounded not merely by titled knights with nodding plumes and 
lances in rest, but by reptiles and wild beasts, by raving hyenas and 
venomous serpents — aye, &nd it was no mistake to say that he 
might chance to meet a ^* roaring lion " in his path, daughter 
and loud cheering.) It was, therefore, fit and right, it was but 
the discharge of a debt, to render the highest public honors to 
those who had braved these dangers, and come ofiT safe and 
triumphant through them all. (Oheers.) It had been the 
charge of a Spartan matron to her son, when sending him forth 
to the combat, "Return to me with your shield or on yoop 
shield.'* The Whigs in the late contest had received such a 
charge fi*om the maternal voice of their country; it had fol- 
lowed them through the loudest tumult of the fight, and 
though they might have failed in achieving a perfect victory, 
they had not lost their shield ; they had still held fast to the 
Oonstitution I (Great cheering.) It was a fearful thing that in 
a country like this, where according to the theory of the Oon- 
stitution, the rulers were but the servants of the People, the People 
should stand in dread of their legislation ; yet he would appeal 
to all who heard him, whether when the last Congress had 
adjourned, they did not all fed as if an incubus had sud- 
denly been lifted from their breasts I Did not their bosoms 
swell and heave a long sigh of relief, when they had the cer- 
tainty that no new experiments were at this time to be brought 
forward, and forced upon the country? (Joyous shouts of 
response here echoed from every dart of the hall.) Was it not 
a terrible condition for a nation, when their chief consolation 

16 
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wad the innbility of the GoverDroent even to do good! When 
their great safety lay id this, that the Legislature had adjourned f 
In the late late Congressional contest, the Whig minority were 
In a sitaation somewhat like that of the American forces on 
Bnnker Hill (cheers), when the British army marched agdnst 
them in all the prond pomp and circomstance of war — banners 
flying, a grand park of artillery, plendfnl numbers, and well 
dressed and well-paid ofllcers commanding troops perfectly 
drilled into prompt obedience. They came marching on to the 
sound of martial music, while the flames of burning villages 
lighted them on their way. Thus did the forces of die Admin- 
istration move forward upon the Whig lines in solid column, with 
all their myrmidons drawn up in battle array, high in hopes, and 
confident of success, with a minority so devoted and so sure, 
that they dared openly to avow the sentiment that the People 
must look out for themselves, Congress was to provide only for 
the Government It was no duty of Government to provide 
relief for the people — no such thing was in the Oonstitution. 
No ; the great Government ship, with all her ofScers, was able to 
weather the storm, and the little black cutter was to be filled 
with the abandoned crew, and turned adrift to sink or swim. 
No sorrow, no sympathy was felt, or even affected, for the con- 
dition of the country, till, in the progress of things, the distress 
reached some of themselves. Then there was a wincing and a 
shrinking, but none dared openly to complain. They did shud- 
der a little when the poor souls, whom they had turned adrift^ 
were seen to go down in the tempest. like Don Joan's wicked 
sailors. 

They giiered for those who perlshM with the cutter, 

And also for the biscuit-casks and batter. 

(Laughter.) Yes, they did grieve a little when the lean and 
skinny hand of Adversity knocked at their own door, and their 
pockets failed to jingle with the bright gold which had glittered 
60 resplendently in their promises to an abused and deluded 
people. This led them to snspect that the country might 
posaibly be suffering a slight temporary inconvenience; but tlie 
petitiozis from the thousands, and the tens and hundreds of tlKHi- 
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lands, which were inundating the tables of the House, o^iild not 
even then gjain a hearing. Never had they been thoroughly 
awake till the lank and hungry honnds of their own kennel began 
to howl around them for ^^ supplies / supplies P^ ^^mare supplies — 
instant supplies P^ not for the People, bat for the Government. 

Then the cry was, ^^ the Grovemment most stop : the Govern- 
ment most go down." Well, sir, said Mr. P., if this Government 
mnst go down, I want it should go down Administration fibst 
— ^HBAD-FOBEMOST. (Deafening shouts and repeated cheers.) 
I do sincerely believe, that never since men have dwelt on the 
face of this green earth, and had rulers over them, was there ever 
an administration seen in any country of the globe, or in any 
age of time, more utterly callous to the sufferings or the wishes 
of the people. And I will say further, that I do not believe 
that in any country of the world would such a destruction 
of public property, without the presence of an invading 
enemy, and proceeding from the acts of the government 
alone, have been endured without a national convulsion. No 
other people on the &ce of the earth but the free citizens 
of this Republic, would ever have submitted to it. (Great 
and loud cheering.) No, sir, not in Turkey itself. Had the 
8ultan, by his despotic edict, suddenly thrown the subjects of 
his throne as far back from their previous condition, bad as it 
might before have been, as this country has been thrown back 
by the mad experiments on its currency, he would the next 
night have slept in the Bosphorus. (Shouts and cries of assent.) 
And why has it not been so here? I will tell you why: the 
American people well know that they have the remedy in their 
own hands; they know that they still hold the reins of power; 
and if their steeds prove restive and dispute their pleasure, 
they know another thing, that they hold the whip as well as 
the reins. (Laughter and cheering.) 

We have had to fight a hard battle; and though, through the 
aid and blessing of Heaven, we have been able to save the citadel 
of the Constitution, rely upon it, the worst part of the contest 
yet remains. We contend with .a veteran foe : though worsted, 
they are not vanquished— they have lost a battle, but, like the 
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■qoadroiM of the desert, they will sweep round and re-appetf 
with a Dew front, but under the old flag. Sir, is it not so ? Eyen 
since the adjournment, I hear they have put forth a new bulletin, 
evincing a determination still to hold on to the same policy. 
Had I been consalted, I should have counselled that very course. 
They seem to be demented. They have been steeped so long in 
wickedness, that they are under a judicial blindness. They 
remind me of the simpleton who in a great storm at sea, being 
in mortal fear, went and lashed hirMeJf to the anchor^ so that if 
the ship did go down, he at least might be safe. (Loud cheers 
and laughter.) So has this Administration tied itself fast to the 
Sub-Treasury policy; and may the Genius of Gravitation carry 
them so straight and so profoundly to the bottom, that not a bub- 
ble shall rise to mark the spot where they went downl (Cries 
and echoes of ^^ Amen,*' ^^ God send it,'' and repeated cheers.) 
I may as well utter the honest truth ; for even a short experience 
in public life, has convinced me that plain, open speech is the 
best policy. (Gheers.) I believe that a part of the mischief 
which this Administration has effected, may be traced to its very 
weakness. We have not dreaded it as we ought to have done; 
it has been suffered to gnaw as a worm, where it should have 
been crashed as a serpent. 

One of the gentlemen who have addressed you, has been 
pleased to say that I have fought a good fight ; and recreant 
indeed should I have been, could I have turned my back in such 
a contest The reference, I presume, was to the late struggle in 
my State ; for though thousands of miles removed, your intelli- 
gence has fully apprised you that an inroad was made on yooi 
own rights, and on the Constitution, by the foul and nefarious 
decision of the House of Representatives in regard to a late Mis- 
sissippi election. (Loud cheering.) 

I fear, fellow-citizens, that the great fundamental prindplea 
of our institutions have not enough been looked at. We glory 
in the institutions themselves, and consider them as the strong 
bulwarks of our freedom ; while we too much forget the vital 
principles upon which they rest These broad and general prin- 
ciples are like the roots of the everlasting mountains; they lit 
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4eep— are oat^pf sight and forgotten — ^bnt they are nevertheless 
the pillars of the earth. We are too apt to think of them as 
abstractions — as barren generalities — not coming immediately 
home to oar business and bosoms ; we cannot conceive it possi- 
ble that any man should dare to attack them ; but our security 
is our danger. They may be attacked. They have been assailed. 
One of these great principles of our freedom is the Elective 
Franchi^ and this has been attacked in the persons of the Rep- 
resentatives of Mississippi, We thought this was a thing so 
settled, that no one would dream of attempting to disturb it ; 
but we contend with a foe that knows nothing of civilized war- 
fare. (Laughter and cheers.) They assailed this citadel of our 
Freedom ; and had the people of Mississippi submitted to it — had 
they yielded the key of this their last refuge — their liberties 
would have been gone ; nor would they have deserved any lon- 
ger to be free. But they were not thus stolid, thus base and 
craven-hearted ; they manfully resisted the assault ; they were 
true to themselves, and true to you ; for this was your question 
• as much as it was theirs. (Oheers and applause.) Your rights, 
our rights, the rights of every State, and of every man, woman 
and child in every State, were all in danger; they stood on the 
steep precipice of imminent and present destruction : but they 
were rescued. (Shouts and cheering.) Yet, when I think 
how close was the contest, bow narrow the escape, I tremble 
for the future ; and I now repeat the warning so often uttered 
— ^the price of Liberty is unsleeping vigilance in guarding it. 
You must be like your patriot &thers. You must be the minute" 
men of the Oonstitution. (Immense applause.) 

Another great principle is attacked with equal desperation. It 
is the Right of Property. Tenets are advanced here, in this 
free Republic, which would not be tolerated under the worst 
government of Europe, nay, of the world. It is openly asserted, 
that the rich are ''^th^ natural enemies of the poor I'''' and the 
practical corollary from that position is that, therefore, the 
poor must wage perpetual war against the rich. Nor is this an 
idle theory; it is attempted to be made a practical question. 
It is advanced, not as in some obscure debating club, by a set 
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of raw aod green lads, jost escaped from the traramelB of their 
mioority, bat in the halls of Oongress, and by men of experience, 
standing, and character. It would be an insolt to ask yon 
whether such a doctrine is to prevail among American citizens. 
And if it did, how is this imaginary line between rich and poor 
ever to be drawn ? Fix it where yon will, there are tens of 
thonsands of the rich who would consider themselves as among 
the poor, and as many thousands of the poor who would find 
themselves among the rich. Nor could it remain fixed for a day 
or an hour ; for he who is rich to-day, to-morrow may be a beg- 
gar ; while on the other hand, thousands born to poverty, are 
continually enrolling themselves among the opulent of the land. 
I have observed, especially in the West and Southwest, that the 
most prosperous, honored and wealthy, are apt to be the men 
who commenced their course in life with no fortune but their 
hands, their industry, and their energy of spirit. The truth is, 
all classes in this country are mutually dependent upon each 
other, as in the busy hive, where those who return laden impart 
their stores, and those who are empty, need only go forth in • 
order to return laden. There is no natural hostility between the 
diflferent classes of society. Such a doctrine should be trampled 
under the foot of every American freeman — ^it is a viper, and 
should not be suffered to show its head. Let us put it to death 
by common consent. (Cheering.) 

There is another precious vital interest of the Bepublic, which 
is assailed with no less desperate rashness — ^it is our Union itself 
This is attempted to be destroyed by arraying local prejudices 
in mutual hostility — by stirring up a sectional warfare between 
the North and the South, the West and the East ; as thon^ 
the common glory and the common interest of the whole Country 
was not more than sufficient to outweigh a thousand tiroes the 
local and minor matters in which we difier. But though poli- 
ticians, actuated solely by a selfish and parricidal ambition, 
seek to rend asunder what God has himself joined in everlasting 
bonds, there is a hand that will arrest the impious design : a 
hand they despise, but which they will find too strong for 
them : I mean the hard hand of meohanioai labor. (Great 
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cheering.) Yes, sir, that mighty hand — and long may it he 
mighty in this free and equal land-— that mighty hand will link 
these States together with hooks of steel. The lahoring popu- 
lation of this Oonntry mean to live together ks one people, and 
who shall disannul their pnrpose ? See how they are conquering 
hoth time and space ! See the thousand steamboats that traverse 
our lakes and rivers; aye, and that, Leviathian-like, begin to 
make the ocean itself t0 Ml like a pot! Look at their railroad 
cars glancing like fiery meteors from one end of the land to the 
other; blazing Centaurs with untiring nerves, with unwasting 
strength, and who seem to go, too, on the grand temperance 
principle, laboring all day on water only. (Laughter and loud 
cheers.) Think yon the American people will suffer their cars 
to stop, their railroads to be broken in twain, and their majestic 
rivers severed or changed in their courses, because politicians 
choose to draw a dividing line between a Northern and a 
Southern empire? Never, sir, never. Proceeding on those 
great natiopal principles of Union, which have been so lumin- 
ously expounded and so nobly vindicated by your illustrious 
Guest (cheers), they will teach these politicians who is master. 
Let us but bang together for fifty years longer, and we may 
defy the world even to separate us. (Shouts and repeated 
cheers.) Let us but safely get through the crisis, and our Insti- 
tutions will stand on a firmer basis than ever. (Cheering.) 

And let it never be forgotten, fellow-citizens; that these Insti- 
tutions are ours in trust ; we hold them for a thousand genera- 
rations yet to emerge from the stream of time. They are sacred 
heir-looms, confided to our keeping for those who are to come 
after us — ^and if we allow them to be impaired or sullied, while 
passing through our hands, we are guilty of a double crime ; we 
are traitors alike to our fathers and to our posterity. 

True, we are threatened from without as well as within. 
When I left my distant home, I left not far distant from it 
thousands of warlike Indians,— congregated and armed by the 
policy of this Administration— consulting, plotting, meditating 
vengeance. They number, it is said, sixty thousand fighting men. 
Yon have given them rifles, and Nature has given them, in the 
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wnst prairies in their rear, and tens of thousands of wild horset 
which they well know how to hreak in and to ride. Their hearts 
barn with wounded pride, and boil with meditated revenge ; and 
who knows how soon they may return on us, Mazeppa-like, to pay 
OS home for all their injuries ? I know, that in stating the dangers 
of the Far West, I shall not be heard with indifference, though I 
speak in the Far East. No— we are one body ; and where one 
member suffers, all the rest suffer with it ; or one member pros- 
pers, aU the rest rejoice with it ; and I hold it a high duty of 
those citizens who come from distant parts of our wide Union, 
to assure their fellow-citizens of the perfect sympathy and una- 
nimity of feeling which pervades the entire people of this Con- 
federacy. Yes — we are one people, for weal or for woe. When 
I cannot come from Mississippi, and call the men of Boston 
my fellow-citizens, my kindred, my brethren, I desire no longer 
to be myself a citizen of the Bepublic. (Cheers, long and loud.) 
Yes — ^we are all embarked on one bottom : and whether we sink 
or swim, we will swim or we will sink together ! (Here 
the hall rang with triumphant shouts, clapping of hands, 
and rounds of cheering; handkerchiefs waved, and the trom- 
bones of the band pealed a note of union with the cries of the 
assembly.) 
Mr. Prentiss concluded by offering the following toast : — 
The Commonwealth of MassachueetU — ^Foremost among the 
States in the formation of this Republic — second to none in the 
ability, integrity, and patriotism which she has always contri- 
buted to sustain it. 

The toast was received with immense and prolonged cheering. 
The first part of Mn P.'s speech was constantly interrupted by 
the most vehement bursts of applause. At length, however, the 
audience discovered that it was their best way to listen in 
silence, and he was permitted to go on with only occasional 
interruptions. After speaking a little while, he intimated an 
intention to stop, but was instantly assailed by loud cries from 
every part of the Hall — Go on^ go on! Do'^t $top! As he 
drew towards a close, the interest became almost painfully 
intense. The audience were so entranced, that it seemed as tf 
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they would have sat and listened without wearinesb until th« 
next morning.* 

Mr. Prentiss was exceedingly gratified by his reception 
in Boston. He seemed to have a home-like feeling in 
the old Puritan Metropolis ; and it is doubtful if any 
plaudits «ver gave him more pleasure than those which 
resounded from the time-honored walls of Faneuil Hall. 
He said, the favorable judgment of such an assembly as he 
saw before him on this occasion — an assembly representing 
the highest statesmanship, the best learning, literary culture 
and social refinement, as well as the commercial enterprise, 
mechanical industry, and substantial virtues of New Eng- 
land, was a test of genuine oratory, which any man 
might well be proud of standing. He was, however, far 
from being satisfied himself with his address in Faneuil Hall. 
He remarked, sometime afterwards, that he thought it a 
failure ; adding as a reason : " I was so awed and over- 
whelmed by the Spirit of the Place, that I could not 



There are few other instances in our history of a young 
man of twenty-nine winning for himself, in less than six 
months, a national reputation as an orator and a statesman. 
The opportunity, furnished by the Mississippi Contested 



* Of the numberless contemporary notices of this speech, the followiog, by the 
Editor of the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer ^ is a fair sample : — 

** Mr. P&BNTiss rose and detained the audience for upwards of an hour in one of 
tiie most thrilling and interesting harangues ever made to a popular assembly, tlis 
s^le is copious, though distinct, and he poured forth a flood of eloquence with what, 
I might almost call, a velocity of utterance, a fluency, and at the same time, beauty 
of expression, which I never heard equalled. Ue was occasionally interrupted by 
the most enthusiastic shouts and applauses of the audience ; but during all these 
cessations he seemed to chafe, like an eager war-horse impatient for the onset— 
and hi« crowding thoughts would burst from all restraint, and he would resume hit 
q>eech long before the thunder of approbation had died .iway. To use a phraM at 
fiyron'i, he seemed to * wreak himself on expi ession.* *' 
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ElectiOD, of attracting the eye of the country was, cer- 
tainly, very fine ; bat then, only abilities of the rarest 
quality coald have made such effective use of it. From 
the moment Mr. Prentiss opened his mouth in the House 
of Representatives, the public press throughout the Union 
resounded with his praise ; descriptions of his person and 
speeches, scraps of his private history, anecdotes of his 
wit and humor, formed, for several weeks, no small part 
of the correspondence from Washington. And the more 
he was known, or written about, the greater was the 
interest everywhere felt in him. Nothing short of an actual 
inspection of the newspapers of that day, would suffice 
to give an adequate idea of the sensation caused by his 
sudden appearance in the political heavens. "Did yoa 
hear S. S. Prentiss, of Mississippi ?" was one of the first 
questions which everybody asked of a person returning from 
Washington. Wherever you travelled. North, South, East, 
or West ; wherever you found yourself, in parlor, or steam- 
boat saloon, in stage-coach or hotel, the chance was that yoa 
would catch the name of S. S. Prentiss. The desire to see 
and hear him was just as strong in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, as in the backwoods of Mississippi ; and his 
eloquence seemed to have an equal charm for the most cul- 
tivated and the most illiterate — of both sexes, and of every 
age.* But of all this the reader will have ample evidence, 
as we go on. 



* One of the ways in which the general interest in him expressed itself, was a 
request for his aiUoffraph. Numerous applications of this sort reached him from 
different parts of the country, all couched in terms of admiration, and some of thena 
breathing aUnost a personal regard. The following, flrom the interior of New York, 
may serve as a specimen :— *' I take the liberty, though an entire stranger, of address- 
ing this note to you for the purpose of obtaining an autograph of your handwriting 
and signature. Though I shall never, perhaps, see you in person, yet I beg leave t« 
enjoy the p''easure of receiving an answer to this request, which will Ir 7>art make up 
(or my expectation of never seeing you. I am but a boy of fourteei years df age.** 
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His reception in Boston, as has been said, afforded him 
mach gratification. But, in general, he showed a singular 
indifference to the applauses which were heaped upon him. 
No one knew better than he the ephemeral character of 
such honors. He had, too, a natural modesty and good 
sense, which made him shrink from the notoriety incident to 
popular favor. This, also, will appear very plainly in subse- 
quent pages. 

During his present visit home, he made up a family party 
and took a trip to the White Mountains. It wouW be easy 
to fill a chapter with pleasant reminiscences of this excur- 
sion. He also resorted to the Great Brook, and nothing 
could exceed the boyish delight with which he sought out 
the old 'holes,' and abandoned himself to the memories of 
other days. There was an indescribable sweetness and 
bonhomie in his temper at such times. He was careSful, 
also, to call upon the old neighbors, and have a talk with 
them about the past and the present. 

While at Portland, he was beset with urgent requests to 
address the people in different parts of New England 
Invitations to public dinners also came from various quar- 
ters. Among the rest, he received one of a highly flatter- 
ing character from New York, signed by the Mayor, and 
some of the most distinguished gentlemen of the city. 

He declined all these invitations, even that of his old 
friends and fellow-townsmen of Portland. " I need not say,'' 
he writes in reply to the committee of the latter, " that 
your partiality has done me honor overmuch in relation to 
the humble part which it was my lot to act in sustaining the 
' rights of Mississippi, as well as in the more general political 
questions of the day. Without fear or favor have I 
attempted to perform my duty. I certainly claim no credit 
for pursuing the only course which was consistent with mj 
notions of honor, principle, and obligations to the country 
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Your approbation of that course i^ exceedingly gratifying 
as au additional assurance of its propriety — and will add 
another link to the chain which binds me to my native 
place. I regret that it does not fall within the scope of the 
short and flying visit I am making to my relatives, to accept 
of honors such as you have so kindly tendered. Permit 
me, therefore, most respectfully to decline your proffered 
hospitality." 
The following is the New York correspondence : — 

Niw ToBK, Auffwt 8, 1888. 

EoTSf. S. S. Pbeiitiss, 
DxAB Sir : — 

Yon cannot need our assnrance of the gratifioa- 
tion we feel in transmitting you the proceedinga of " a joint com- 
mittee of Citizens, and the Whig General Committee" of our city, 
on the 7th inst. They are intended to do you honor; and as tlie 
tribute to your genius and fine attainments is spontaneoas and 
comes from the citizens generally, we indulge the hope that you 
will not only meet your fellow-citizens in Masonic Hall, but WiU 
also accept their invitation to the dinner now tendered. 
With high consideration, 

We are your very obedient servants, 

Aaron Clare, Chairman. 
Jambs M. Peasb. Secretary. 

At a meeting of Citizens and the Whig General Committee ol 
the City of New York, convened in compliance with a call from 
his Honor the Mayor, on Monday, August 7th, the Chairman and 
Secretary were instructed to transmit the following resolutions 
and letter of invitation to the Hon. S. S. Pbbntiss : — 

Niw TOBK, 28 JiOif, 1888. 

Hon. S. S. Prentiss, 
Sir :— 

Learning that it is your intention to r*^ visit onr 
dty on your return from your native Stat© to Mississippi, we, ob 
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behalf of many of oar fellow-citizens, have great pleasure in ten- 
dering you a Public Dinner, to be given you on the day of your 
arrival here, or, as soon afterwards as your convenience will 
permit. 

In proffering yon this courtesy, we do so as a proof of our 
esteem for you personally, ancl as a token of the high regard we 
have for you as a public man, inasmuch as that your advocacy 
of the rights of Mississippi has gone far to assure the sovereignty 
of each State of the Union, and furnishes a noble evidence of the 
moral power of talent, when exerted in a just cause, superadded 
to ^oquence and true genius. 

We remain. Sir, 

Your fellow-citizens, 



GuLiAN 0. Vebplank, 
Nathaniel Weed, 
Wilms Hall, 
G. W. Beuen, 
Chas. H. Bitssell, 
R. 0. Wetmobe, 
Amos Palmeb, 
d. h. bobebtson, 
J. B. Bathbone, 
Bevo 0. Hanoe, 
Jno. B. Mabshall, 
Ohables C. Peck, 
F. N". Tallmadge, 
Wm. Tubneb, 
J. A. MoBTON, Jun. 
John Welbot, 
Ohables Oaklet, 
B. B. Wintheop, 
Bedwood Fisheb, 
Ohas. Wolfe, 
Wm. K. Palmeb, 

J. OOLLIS, 

Andbew Oliver, 

J. F. LiPPITT, 



Aabon Clark, 
V. B. Waldkon, 
Gideon Lee, 
Sam'l Swabtwotjt, 
Moses H. Gbinnell, 
Dudley Selden, 
B. M. Blatohfobd, 
Jno. De Wolfe, 
James M. Pease, 
Sam^l Palmeb, 
Shephebd Knapp, 
D. Gbaham, Jun. 
G. S. Bobbins, 
Feed. L. Henop, 
Isaac H. Undebhiix, 
Edwin Olabk, 
Edwabd 0. Mioklb. 
Wm. B. Dixon, 
H. Weed, 
G. D. Baldwin, 
Peteb S. Townsenh, 
James De Fobest, 
Jas. H. Bbaine, 
Asheb Kubshbedt 
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Besolwd^ That the Whigs of Mississippi are entitled, ia ai 
eminent degree, to the thanks of their brethren thronghont th« 
Union, for their patriotic exertions in electing to Congress th« 
Hon. 8. S. Prentiss and the Hon. Thomas J. Word ; notwithstand- 
ing the frandnlent attempt of the Administration party to defeat 
the result of a fair expression of the popular will. 

BetoUed^ Thi^ in the opinion of this meeting, and we may 
safely say, in the opinion of the Whigs of this city and State, th« 
politioal regeneration of Mississippi, as evinced by the late elec- 
tions in that State, has been greatly aided by the ardent zeal, th« 
able, the brilliant and untiring efforts of the Hon. S. S. PsBurriss. 

B&aohed^ That the Hon. S. S. Prentiss, now at the North, 
and expected to pass through this city, on his return to Missis- 
sippi, be respectfully invited to attend a meeting of the Whigs of 
New York, and receive from them a public expression of their 
gratitude to the State of which he is a Bepresentatives in Con- 
gress, and their warm acknowledgment for his own distin- 
guished services in arousing the attention of the people of that 
State to the unconstitutional and ruinous course of the present 
National Administration. 

MB. PBENTISS* BBPLT. 

Niw ToBK, Avgust 18, 1888. 

Gbntleboen: — 

I have just received y<rar &vor of the 23d ult. 
inviting me, on behalf of many <^ your fellow-oitizens, to a Pub- 
lic Dinner, at such time as my oonv^enoe may permit. 

For the honor you have conferred Bpon me, allow me to 
render my most profound thanks. The esteem of such gen- 
tlemen as those whose names are appended to the Invitation 
which has been extended to me, is of itself ample reward 
for much higher exertions, and more ef^ctual public services, 
than anything which I have been able to accomplish. Your 
kind attention I receive as an expression of your joy at the suo 
cessful result, in Mississippi, of her patriotic and noble defence of 
her dearest rights against the desperate attack oi a corrupt and 
wicked party. On her behalf,' as well as my own, I should be 
gratified, under other circurastancea, ta avail myself of your hos* 
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pitality ; bat at present, being anxious to return forthwith to 
Mississippi, and being eonscious that I have already received 
from my fellow-citizens more attention than I have yet had 
the opportunity of deserving, I beg leave most respectfully tc 
decline the honor which you have tendered me. Believe me, 
however, the remembrance of your friendly intentions will 
always awaken in my breast the most grateful emotions. 

Accept, gentlemen, my best wishes for yourselves and those 
whom you represent. 

I am, with the highest respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. S. PsBNTias. 
To Messrs. Aabon Olabk, G. 0. Veeplank, 
Gideon Lbb, Moses H. Gbinnsll, F. iN". 
Talucadoe, John Db Wolfb, and others. 

He consented, however, to deliver an address in Masonic 
Hall. It was his first speech in the Empire City, and its 
mechanics, laborers, professional men, and merchant princes 
turned oat en masse to hear him. Just eleven years had 
elapsed since he visited New York on his way to the 
Far West. 

Col. William L. Stone, the accomplished Editor of the 
Commerdat Advertiser, and a warm admirer of Mr. P., thus 
noticed the meeting : — 

It was a tremendous rally. But apparently not a tithe of the 
people who attempted to get into the Hall were successful. 
We have some skill in working through a crowd, but never 
before did we come so near being defeated. Prentiss was in fine 
spirits, and the audience were delighted with him. We have 
heard him when he was more brilliant than last evening — that 
is, we have seen more bright flashes of humor, and more intense 
coruscations of wit. But he was then less argumentative and, 
in fact, less able- his speech of last evening being the effort of 
a statesman, whose main design was to address himself rather 
to the understanding than to the imagination and passions of nit 
audience. 
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In order to avoid farther attentions on the part of his 
political friends, he determined to go home by sea, and 
accordingly took passage for New Orleans. 

The following reminiscence, famished by Jadge Wilkinson, 
will be here in place : — 

Mr. PBBirnBB presented the moral idioBynorasy of a man of the 
first order of intellect, who was utterly devoid of ambition or 
vanity — and who, although he highly relished a manifestation of 
mind in others, did not seem to value himself a sou for the pos- 
session of it. He even despised those who followed after him 
on aooount of his fame ; and felt disgusted and not a little scan- 
dalized at the height to which he was so suddenly raised. I 
met him in the city of New York in the summer of 1838. He 
was jast from Washington, with his laurels fresh and thick upon 
him. He proposed a breakfast d la fourchette at Delmonico's, 
and an exclusive talk. As we walked along Broadway, his arm 
in mine, a crowd of persons gathered about him and followed 
after. "Peentiss," said I to him, "this is a long and lofty 
stride you have taken. Don^t you feel a little giddy at your sud- 
den elevation ?" " No," he calmly replied, " I have known for 
years what I know now — ^that I could accomplish what I have 
accomplished. I cared not for the opportunity, but was quite 
content to 'live and die unheard ;' but opportunity came, and I 
seized it. As to having my head turned by this excess of praise, 
I am really sickened by it ; and to avoid it. Intend to proceed 
from this point to Mississippi by sea." " Were you composed 
and self-possessed, when you rose to your feet for the first time 
in Congress ?" I asked. " Entirely so — ^as much so as if I had 

beein beginning a speech to old ," a Justice of the Peace in 

Vicksburg. " Your style is more figurative than it used to be, 
and some say you do not reason now as well as you declaim.'' 
" They are mistaken, I think. The truth is, the natural bent of 
my mind is to dry and pure ratiocination ; but finding early that 
mankind, from a petit jury to the highest deliberative assembly, 
are more influenced by illustration than by argument, I have 
cultivated xny imagination in aid of my understanding." Mr« 
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FtaaxnaA never, at any other time, spoke to me so long about 
himselt He aesoredlj did not desire official positioD for his own 
lake, or for its sake. He was too proud a man willingly to sub 
mit his claims for office to the arbitrament of the public ; and 
he looked down upon the man who was continually suing for 
popular favor, as the meanest and the most mischievous of all 
the members of society. 

The voyage waa unusually long, and before the vessel 
touched port the public press began to express considerable 
anxiety for his safety. He reached New Orleans in the 
morning, and was immediately waited on by a committee, 
tendering him the hospitalities of the city. At noon, a 
national salute of twenty-six guns was fired in honor of his 
arrival, and the whole day was spent in receiving the con- 
gratulations of the people. He declined a public dinner, 
alleging that it was not quite safe to remain another day, as 
the flattering attentions of his fellow-citizens would render 
the place hardly less fatal to him than the Circean Isles to 
the travel- worn Ulysses. The multitude, however, were so 
bent on hearing him, that he found it impossible to leave the 
city without a speech. In reply to a complimentary address 
from Judge Jackson, he apoke for an hour and a half. A 
gentleman present describes his speech as ** equal in power 
and brilliancy to similar efforts, which had astonished Cou« 
gress and won for him a place in the first rank of American 
orators. His popular style, now mounting to the majestic, 
now playfully descending to colloquial simplicity, was admi- 
rably adapted for carrying away the hearts and heads of 
the warmhearted denizens of the South ; yet were his 
avowed principles so pure, his patriotism so evident, that 
Minos himself might have sat in judgment on him and 
found no fault.'^ 

In the early evening, a cavalcade of his friends, followed 
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by an immense concourse of the people, accompanied him to 
the boat, which had been delayed several honrs to take him 
on board. As the gallant steamer moved forth npon the 
broad bosom of the Father of Waters, and set her course 
towards the North Star, the excited crowd fairly rent the 
air with their deafening cheers, while a band in attendance 
struck up the well-known strain, 

M Sboold auld aoqaaintanee be forgot f ** 

These ciyilities were all the more grateful, as there had 
been, for some time, a most unhappy state of feeling between 
New Orleans and Mississippi, interrupting, in a degree, 
even social intercourse. Ever after this, Mr. Prentiss was 
a special favorite of the Crescent City ; in no place in the 
country had he more devoted friends and admirers. 

Upon reaching Mississippi, too, as may be supposed, he 
was welcomed with open arms. The flattering attentions 
paid to him in New England, in New York, and at New 
Orleans, were carefully reported by the Whig journals of 
the State, and could not but afford his friends much grati- 
fication.* 

But he was not exempted from paying the penalty usually 
attached to such honors. During his absence, envy and 
misrepresentation had been busily at work to injure his 
political character ; the cry of Abolitionism was raised 
against him, his speech in Faneuil Hall having given espe- 

* Never in the history of our country have we seen an instance, where a man 
of his age, or of his length of service, as a public man, has received such unusual- 
such high and proud demonstrations of honor and respect, of warm greeting and 
admiration, as has Mr. Prbntiss received during his present absence from MissiB- 
sippi. Nowhere but in a newspaper ofSce, where newspapers are received by th« 
hundred or the bushel, can a person form a tolerable idea of the extensive req>eet 
and admiration which his talents conrmand. It is far within the limits of the factt 
to say, that for the last two weeks a majority of our excliange papers contain eith«r 
his speeches, extracts from them, or complimentary notices of his talents and tht 
figantic powers of his miDA.—JTatChm Courier^ Septen^er 10, 1888. 
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dal offence to certain Southern patriots. On reaching 
Yicksbarg, he was invited to a public dinner. At the closa 
of his speech on the occasion, he thus impressiyelj allades 
to this subject : — 

It is the fashionable slang of the day to denonnce the Whig 
party of the South in the most unqualified terms, as leagued with 
the abolitionists, traitors to their own interests, enemies to their 
own institutions ; and other such like phrases. Southern Democ- 
racy, it seems, consists in general abuse of the rest of the Union, a 
denial of the existence of any common interest with the North, 
and a bitter denunciation of every man who has the indepen- 
dence to refuse assent to these strange dogmas. Indeed, to such 
an extent is this brotherly hatred now carried by some, that a 
man cannot exchange ordinary courtesies, or civilities, with his 
fellow-citizens of the North, without rendering himself obnoxious 
to the charge of being an enemy to the South. I had occasion 
myself to travel North, a few months since, on private business ; 
I was treated vrith great kindness and hospitality, a kindness and 
hospitality intended entirely as an expression of good feeling 
towards the State which I represented. Yet have I been most 
bitterly abused for responding to these courtesies; for daring 
to break bread, and eat salt with our Northern brethren ; and 
especially for so far violating Southern policy as to have 
wickedly visited the cradle of liberty, and most sacrilegiously 
entered Old Faneuil Hall. 

I could pity these foolish men, whose patriotism consists in 
hating everything beyond the limited liorizon of their own nar- 
now minds ; but contempt and scorn will not allow of the more 
amiable sentiment. It is said against me, that I have Northern 
feelings. Well, so I have ; and Southern, and Eastern, and West- 
ern, and trust that I shall ever, as a citizen of this Bepublic, 
have liberality enough to embrace within the scope of my feel- 
ings both its cardinal points and its cardinal interests. I do not 
accuse those who differ with me of a desire to dissolve the Union. 
I know among them as honest and honorable men as belong to 
any party : but I do most seriously believe that the Union can* 
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not loDg sniviye snob kind of argument and feeling, as tLat tt 
which I liave alloded. Indeed, if such seutiments are well- 
fonnded, it onght not to oontioue ; its objects and uses hava 
ceased. Still I do most fervently pray that such a catastrophe 
may be averted; at least, that my eyes may not witness a 
division of this Republic. Though it may be a day of rejoicing 
for the demagogue, it will prove a bitter hour for the good man 
and the patriot. Sir, there are some things belonging to this 
Union, which you cannot divide ; you cannot divide its glorious 
history, the recollections of Lexington and Bunker Hill; you 
cannot divide the bones of your Bevolutionary sires ; they would 
not lie still away from the ancient battle-grounds where they 
have so long slumbered. And the portrait of the Father of hia 
Country, which hangs in the Capitol, how much of it wiU fall to 
your share, when both that country and picture shall be dis- 
membered ? 

But, fellow-citizens, I have detained you too long upon these 
themes, and the closing day warns me to desist. The political 
relation which exists between us, and the fact that that relation 
will soon cease, constitute my apology for the tax I have laid 
upon your patience. As a private citizen, I trust ever to retain 
your confidence and regard, though as a public man, I shall never 
again seek them. Private interests, as well as inclination, will 
keep me from the political arena. The ancient gladiator pursued 
a more enviable occupation than that of the modern politician. 
For the short remainder of the present Congress, I shall continue 
to perform my duty as your Representative, but decline being 
considered a candidate for re-election. With the most profound 
thanks for your long-continued favors to me, both in pablio 
and private life, I bid you farewell. 

TO HIS SISTEB ANNA* 

ViOKSBuao, 8«pt^ 80, 1888. 

Mr Deab Sisteb: — 

I wrote to George about a week ago, informing 
yon all of my safe arrival and excellent health. Though the 
passage round was extremely tedious, yet, on the wliole, it l« 
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fortunate that I took this route ; for the Ohio river has been so 
low, that it has been with the utmost difficulty tliat our citizens 
have travelled in that direction since I got home. I have been out 
to Jackson, from whence I returned yesterday. I find the country 
has been remarkably healthy during the sununer ; more so, I 
think, than at the North. My affairs are a good deal disordered 
from neglect, but I shall, I do not doubt, be able to bring them 
right. My friends have greeted me with great kindness, and on 
Saturday next I take a public dinner with the citizens of Yicks- 
burg. I shall return to Washington this winter ; after which I 
am determined to retire from politics. This determination is 
warmly opposed by the Whigs, but I am resolved to carry it into 
effect. I shall return to the practice of the law, until times 
become better and my affairs settled. I am anxiously expecting 
a letter from you, and was disappointed in not finding one await- 
ing my arrival. I shall not leave for Washington until the last 
of November or first of December. Judge Guion and his family 
are well. I think of nothing further at present, but shall write 
again soon. My love to you all. • 

Your affectionate brother, 

Seabgent. 



TO HIS YOTJNeEST BBOTHEB. 

YiOKSBUBO, JToo. 1, 1888. 
Deab Gjbobgb: — 

I have been so busy since I wrote you last, that I 

have absolutely not found time to perform my duty towards you, 

as a correspondent. Besides all my old business, which has been 

accumulating for a year and more, I have been busily engaged 

for the last fortnight in the practice of my profession. Our 

criminal court has been in session, and no sooner was it known 

that I had resumed the practice, than my hands were fall. 

In the last ten days I have defended five men, tried for their 

lives, and was successful in acquittins them all. Next week 

I am employed to go to Oopiah county and defend a man who 

is indicted for murder. I regret very much that I have to 

go back to Washington City this winter; but I am compelled 
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to do 80. My fHends will not hear of my resigning. Indeed, 
sinoc I announced my det^minatiim to decline a re-election, 
they hare annoyed me almost to death by solicitations to 
mn again, or at least to be a candidate for the Senate. They 
tell me I am the only man in the State who can rnn wilii 
any certainty of snccess. Still, though sorely tempted, I have 
declined, and do not think anything will induce me to 
change my determination. In regard to basioess affairs, I find 
my property in nowise diminished in valne ; bnt shall be pes- 
tered, for abont a year, by new lawsuits which they are insti- 
tuting in relation to it. I have not the slightest fear about the 
result. I shall gain the suit without difficulty. Still, it will delay 
me in my ultimate objects, inasmuch as, until its decision, the 
property will not sell to advantage. My professional prospect! 
are of the brightest character. I shall have on my return in the 
spring as much business as I can attend to, and of the most 
lucrative kind. The weather is delightful and my health very 
fine. I shall not leave here until the last of the nsionth. 

Yours affectionately, S. S. P. 

Upon his return to Vicksburg, Mr. Prentiss might have 
boasted an amount of labor and locomotion during the pre- 
vious twelve or thirteen months, which was probably 
equalled, in the same space, by few men in the United 
States. In little more than a year he had travelled, accord- 
ing to a moderate estimate, some three thousand miles on 
horseback, eight thousand by stage, steamboat, or railroad, 
and sixteen hundred by ship — that is, in all, 12,600 miles. 
Could his mental exertions during the same period be pat 
iato figures, the result would be a psychological wonder. 
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